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ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articies needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not gentoo J advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor If any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reltability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





ComMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses mustaccompany 4!] com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





ProrTroorarus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced {tf of general tngerest, and 
clear cnough to make satisfactory plates. 





Quvestions—Subseribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst!- 
ble, elther through the paper or by mall. Wedonot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


All correspondence should be directed tothe paper 
and not to any Individual connected with it. 
Entered at Des Moines,lowa, as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1910, by the Wallace Pub. 
Co. The entire contents of each tssue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 


against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la.” 


THE RIGHT TO BE WELL BORN. 


The children now being born on the 
farms of the country will in thirty 
years be the masters, and upon ‘them 
will depend to a large extent the char- 
acter of our future rural civilization. 
These coming children have a right to 
be well born. We do not mean by that 
born of rich parents, nor in aristocratic 
families, nor necessarily families that 
belong to any church, although that is 
an important matter. We mean that 
they have a right to be born under 
conditions that will develop the utmost 
degree of vigor, physical, mental and 
spiritual. A race of weaklings on the 
farms of the United States means that 
the United States ceases to be a power 
among the nations; and the place 
where the most virile children are born 
is on the farm, and not, as a rule, in 
the city. Golf, tennis, gymnasiums 
and physical culture will not make up 
to the town-born what the country 
gives to the farm-born. 

Most children come into the world 
healthy, save where there are inherit- 
ed physical defects; and, if given a 
proper chance, will grow up healthy. 
In other words, they have a right to 
be not only weil born, but well reared. 
Every child has a right to its mother’s 
milk. In some aristocratic circles of 
society it is unpopular_for the mother 
to nurse her own baby. In some cases 
she can not do it, the more’s the pity; 
for the child which does not have the 
milk which nature intended as a bal- 
anced ration for the infant human be- 
ing is always at a great disadvantage. 
To this end, the mother should be as 
free as possible from worry, care and 
vexation. No matter how great the 
burden of the farm, the greatest bur- 
den rests upon the mother. She must 
ordinarily look after the house and 
take care of her children; and many 
a father does not know that worry, ex- 
citement, anger or extreme weariness 
poison the baby’s food. In order that 
the child be well reared, it must have 
a good and thoughtful father, who will 
take care of its mother. Better neg- 
lect things about the house, better let 
the boys help their mother in washing 
dishes, setting the table, washing and 
cleaning, than to have the baby’s life 
dwarfed by overwork or worry on the 
part of the mother. 

Every child needs pure water. It is 
about eighty per cent water; and if the 
water is not pure, eighty per cent of 
the child is not as it should be. There- 
fore have a deep well. Don’t trust 
your baby’s health to a fourteen-foot 
well. Get it down deep enough and 
locate it where it will not take in im- 
purities from privy or barnyard. Then 
see that no impurity comes in from 
the surface. You can not raise healthy 

















babies on polluted water, and the filth 
does not always appear in the color of | 
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Our Mental Attitude in the New Year 








Much of the success of our readers 
this year will depend on the mental 
attitude with which they face its prob- 
lems. If they don’t expect much, they 
are not likely to receive much. If they 
are optimistic, not rainbow chasers, 
have reasonable expectations 
which they will do their level best to 
realize, they are likely to receive, gen- 
erally speaking, about what they ex- 


| pect; for in natural things as in spirit- 


| ual, the saying of Jesus holds true: 
| “According to your faith be it done 
unto you.” 

The man who starts out on New 





Year’s Day with the feeling that the 
cards are stacked against him, that he 
is the under dog in the fight, that he 
“can’t do nothing nohow,” will not get 
very far ahead; while the man who 
opens his mouth wide, expecting much 
—and working as if he expected it— 
is likely to have it reasonably well 
filled; not always, but generally. For 
there are times when, no matter how 
great the faith nor how hard the work, 
things will go against us; for example, 
extreme drouth, hail storms, epidem- 
ics among live stock, great slumps in 
prices, sickness which could not be 
prevented. Still, in a broad way, it is 
true that the man who is a hard-work- 
ing optimist gets his fair and just re- 
ward, while the man who is expecting 
little, and works according to his ex- 
pectations, will say, and with good 
reason: “Just my luck.” 

There is sound philosophy under- 
lying this. The man who has no faith 
in God, or if this word may be mis- 
understood, in nature, or in the benev- 
olent intentions of whatever Power he 
believes rules in this world, and is not 
willing to yield obedience to what we 


call “natural law,” on which all good 
farming depends, is not likely to think 
very clearly or work very hard. The 
man who has no faith in himself, who 
regards himself—to use an old-fash- 
ioned phrase common in our boyhood 
—as “a bound boy at a husking,” this 
man is not likely to use the ability, 
either mental or physical, which is his 
heritage. 

The year 1912 is not likely to be a 


bed of roses for many of us; and if 
there be roses, there will be thorns 
among them. It will have its trials 
and difficulties, just like all other 


years since the world began; but if we 
face these problems with a stout heart 
and a cool head and strong hands, 
their solution will be much easier. If, 
on the other hand, we have no faith 
in the established order of nature, 
cruel step-mother as she often seems 
to be; if we have no faith in the God 
behind nature, and little faith in our- 
selves; we are not very likely to have 
a happy Thanksgiving in 1912. 

Some men will succeed this year; 
others, in exactly the same, or, it may 
be, more fortunate circumstances, will 
fail; and the explanation will general- 
ly lie in the personal quality, and the 
success will be to a large degree mea- 
sured by his faith, Who was it that 
said: “The fault is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves”? The world is not 
a hammock in which we can swing 
lazily under fair skies, fanned by gen- 
tle breezes. It is so ordered that if 
we are to get anything, we must ex- 
pect to get it. To use an old-fashioned 
western phrase: We must “get up 
and dust,” and “not let the grass grow 
under our feet.” We are quite likely 
to get in 1912 just about what we ex- 
pect and will really try to earn. 





the water. It is needless to say that 
the parents themselves and the grow- 
ing-up children need pure water as 
well as the baby. In the next month 
we will hear of typhoid fever in the 
cities of the east and of the west, but 
particularly of the east, because peo- 
ple have gone to the country to spend 
their vacations and have brought home 
the germs. Typhoid fever is now a 
country disease—a needless one, main- 
ly coming in with impure water. 

The baby must have exercise. It 
will get it, if you give it a chance, and 
get just the exercise needed. It does 
not want to be babied and coddled, but 
wants a chance to stretch and grow. 
Give the baby a chance. The baby 
must have fresh air. There ought to 
be plenty of that in the farm home; 
and will be unless it is shut out. The 
baby will take his chances on getting 
enough of it in the daytime; see that 
it has enough fresh air at night, plenty 
of it. With the fresh air give the baby 
sunlight. The child has a right to it, 
and you are depriving it of some of 
God’s chiefest blessings if you do not 
give it all the sunlight and fresh air 
needed. 

There are a thousand other things 
that the baby wants; but we will add 
but one or two more. It has the right 
to learn how to talk. Don’t feed it on 
baby talk. There are few things more 
ridiculous than to hear fathers and 
mothers butchering the English lan- 
guage because they are trying to get 
it down to the comprehension of the 
baby. Talk to the baby in good, plain, 
natural English; and talk it well your- 
self all the time. No matter how well 
educated the baby may become; no 
matter if he becomes president of the 
United States, he will carry with him 
some trace of the language he hears 
in the home in childhood. Don’t con- 
fuse the baby by using words in any 
other sense than you would use them 
in talking to a stranger coming into 
your home, and do not use any other 
words. The baby is trying to get hold 
of this queer English language of ours, 
the queerest it knows anything about 
(or ever will), and you will confuse the 
child if you pronounce the words in 
any different way from what he will 
hear later on, or from the way in which 
you pronounce them when talking to 
a friend. Don’t let the baby call you 
“ma” or “pa.” Train it from the time 
it begins to talk to say “father, moth- 
er, sister, brother,” and when the boy 
is grown he will not call you “dad” or 
“the old man” or “the old gent” or 
“the governor.” There is more in this 
than you realize. 





Furthermore, teach your baby as it 
is growing up what is right and what 
is wrong. Teach it that there is a God 
above, who is Father and Mother to 
hima as well as his parents. Don’t con- 
fuse the child with theological distinc- 
tions. It is quite as capable of com- 
prehending the idea of the fatherhood 
of God as you are. 

If that baby is born right, fed right, 
given pure air and sunshine and water 
in abundance, a chance to learn and 
speak his mother tongue correctly, and 
taught the first principles of honesty 
and reverence and righteousness, you 
will not need to be ashamed of your 
child when grown up. 





CHRISTMAS LAMBS. 


Mr. Morris, of Kossuth county, Iowa, 
has topped the market with Christmas 
lambs for eighteen years. He says that 


there is no sleight of hand to his per- 
formance, but that it is merely a mat- 
ter of knowing what the market wants 
and then producing it. Ten or fifteen 
years ago 110-pound lambs were favor- 
ites at Christmas time. Now, however, 
seventy-five to eighty-pound lambs 
bring the best prices. Mr. Morris con- 
siders, therefore, that the first step in 
producing market-topping Christmas 
lambs is to breed the ewes for April or 
May lambs. Lambs coming at this 
time of year are on pasture from the 
very start. Ten to fifteen days after 
they are born they will be eating some 
oats and a little bran. They are pushed 
along steadily on good pasture and oats 
and bran till fall, when corn gradually 
takes the place of oats. When asked 
if he fed oil meal or cottonseed meal 
to his lambs, Mr. Morris replied that 
although he was a good friend of oil 
meal for fattening steers and for ma- 
ture sheep, yet he found that his lambs 
did very well on a ration of clover hay, 
corn, and a little oats. The corn he 
fed on the ear. There is danger in 
feeding shelled corn in cold weather. 
Lambs are more likely to overeat on it 
than they are on ear corn. These 
lambs came from an original stock of 
Merino ewes which had been bred up 
to a better mutton form by crossing 
with Hampshire and Shropshire bucks. 

Success in thé sheep business, Mr. 
Morris says, depends on the noticing 
of many little things. A man, to suc- 
ceed with sheep, must understand them 
—and, watching them constantly, be 
endeavoring to fill their needs. As il- 
lustrative of this point, he told about 
a German sheep feeder whom he met 
fifteen or twenty years ago on the mar- 





ket. His lambs were looking bad; their 
eyes were watering, and their noses, 
lips and tongues were sore. The Ger- 
man couldn’t see what the cause of 
the trouble could be. Mr. Morris and 
he became friends, and the result was 
that Mr. Morris stopped off at his 
place. Going out in the sheep yard, 
he noticed a box of rock salt, and look- 
ing at it observed that there were 
shreds of flesh such as might have 
come from the sore lips and tongues. 
His conclusion was that during the 
cold weather the lambs craved salt to 
such an extent that they licked the 
cold rock salt, even though it peeled 
their tongues and lips. The German 
feeder thereupon decided never to use 
rock salt again. 

While Mr. Morris was telling us this 
we wondered if the German’s trouble 
were not a form of the foot and mouth 
disease, and if the rock salt were not 
simply an indirect cause, merely aid- 
ing by wounding the lips and tongues 
in spreading the disease from one 
lamb to another. Nevertheless, we 
are convinced that Mr. Morris’ advice 
was good. At any rate, this feeder 
thought so, for he sent Mr. Morris a 
$100 check by mail, which Mr. Morris 
of course refused. 





CALF RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would corn fodder (shredded), corn 
meal and gluten feed be a sufficient 
feed for calves eight to ten months 
old?” 

The ration eight or ten months old 


calves should receive depends largely 
upon the purpose for which they are 
intended. Are they to be roughed 
through the winter or fed from the 
start and sold early next summer as 
baby beef? Perhaps they are dairy 
calves. To be on the right side, we 
will recommend a ration about right 
for bringing the ordinary 600-pound 
calf through the winter in good shape. 
Shredded corn fodder, corn meal, and 
gluten feed do not make a first-class 
ration. The corn meal and gluten feed 
lie heavy in the stomach and bowels; 
also they are lacking in bone-building 
material, which calves of this age re- 
quire. We do not know the kinds and 
prices of the feeds which are available 
to this correspondent. If shredded 
corn stover is the only roughage avail- 
able, he should give the calves all they 
will eat of it, but since the corn sto- 
ver is poor in muscle and bone-building 
materials, he must furnish a grain 
mixture rich in these points. An ex- 
cellent one with feeds at their present 
prices is made by mixing forty pounds 
of corn, fifteen pounds of oats, fifteen 
pounds of bran, ten pounds of oil meal 
and twenty pounds of cottonseed meal. 
The corn may be given as a meal 
mixed with these other grains, but 
since calves seem to prefer their corn 
either on the ear or shelled, we would 
generally feed the corn separately. 
Calves receiving all the corn stover 
they want to eat should require abort 
four pounds of this grain mixture, ihe 
exact amount depending largely upon 
the breeding, previous feeding, and the 
purpose for which these calves are in- 
tended. 

A cheaper and more satisfactory calf 
ration could be made if clover, alfalfa 
hay and silage were available. The 
clover and alfalfa hay would do away 
with the necessity of using such large 
amounts of expensive nitrogenous feed 
like oil meal and cottonseed meal, and 
the silage, because of its laxative ef- 
fect, would render the use of such 
feeds as oil meal and bran less neces- 
sary. 





TANNING HIDES WITH THE HAIR ON 


A Missouri correspondent wishes us 
to reprint directions for tanning hides 
with the hair on at home. 

In brief, these directions are to put 
the hide with the hair on, which is to 
be tanned, from one-half to two hours 
in a solution of three pounds of car- 
bonate of soda, three ounces of nitrate 
of potassium, three ounces of common 
salt, three ounces of prussiate of po- 
tassium, three ounces of sugar of lead, 
and three ounces of iron sulphate, in 
nine gallons of water. When taken 
from the solution, the hide is washed 
carefully in cold water, and the flesh 
side softened by treating with a mix- 
ture of one gallon of soft soap, one 
quart of fish oil, one ounce of borax, 
four ounces of salt, four ounces of al- 
cohol, and two quarts of hot water. 
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PURE AIR. 


Every year we feel impelled to make 
a plea for pure air in farmers’ homes. 
We make it again this year; for there 
will be hundreds of young people who 
will become weak and sickly this win- 
ter. Some of them will take consump- 
tion, and a few years afterwards will 
pass away, simply because they did 
not have enough pure air in their 
homes. It is the object of this article 
to show why they sicken and die, and 
how they may be kept vigorous and 
healthy. 

Many people do not know that we 
can use only about one-fifth of the air 
outside. Air is about eighty per cent 
what is known as free nitrogen, which 
is apparently used to dilute the oxy- 
gen (of which it contains about twenty 
per cent) to keep this old world from 
going up in flame the first time some 
careless fellow strikes a match to 
light his cigar. Bear in mind, then, 
that only 20 per cent, or one-fifth, of 
the air is of any practical use to you. 

The second thing to remember is 
that when you have breathed this pure 
air once, it is not fit to breathe again. 
You not only use up the oxygen, but 
you replace it with what is called car- 
bonic acid gas or carbon dioxide, which 
suffocates anyone who breathes it 
pure. 

When a young man, we used to 
amuse ourselves sometimes with the 
following simple experiment: Take a 
jar, fill it with water, invert it in a 
bucket of water, holding the mouth of 
it just below the surface. Take a 
clean pipe, insert it just under the 
mouth of the jar, inhale a full breath 
of air and exhale it through the pipe. 
Two or three lungfuls will drive all 
the water out of the jar. Then slip a 
pane of glass over the mouth of the 
jar, then turn it right side up, leaving 
it covered. If you put a live mouse 
into this jar, replacing the pane of 
glass, it will die at once. Why? Be- 
cause you have killed that air by tak- 
ing out the oxygen in breathing it, and 
replacing it with carbon dioxide. Air 
once breathed is not fit to breathe 
again. The nitrogen part can do you no 
good. Much of the oxygen is gone, and 
instead you have a poison which is 
heavier than air. Take a piece of stiff 
wire, bend it and stick a piece of can- 
dle on it. Then remove the plate of 
glass from the jar and lower the light- 
ed candle into it. It will go out before 
it gets half way down. Why? Be- 
cause it can get no oxygen. 

You can pour this poisoned air from 
one vessel into another, because it is 
heavier than common air. (That is 
the reason why children who creep on 
the floor suffer more from poorly ven- 
tilated rooms than do adults, who are 
able to sit up. This is the reason why 
every system of ventilation should 
draw the air from the bottom of the 
room, where the bad air always is) lf 
after you have poured this dead air 
out of the jar, you put another mouse 
into the jar, it will not die till it 
starves to death. 

A human being breathes from six to 
eight-tenths of one cubic foot of this 
poison into the air every hour. flhere 
are various other organic impurities 
that go out with the breath, as cvery- 
one knows who goes into a badly ven- 
tilated room that is crowded with peo- 
ple, for example, a car full of [talian 
immigrants, where the windows have 
been kept closed all night. 

It requires about 3,000 cubic feet of 
air for a man per hour; for a woman, 
2,500, and for a child, 1,600 cubic feet. 
You have a church forty by sixty, with 
twenty-foot ceiling. Here you have 
48,000 cubic feet. It has say two hun- 
dred people in it. The windows and 
doors are shut and the atmosphere is 
fragrant with onion, bad teeth, etc., 
and so dead that it will hardly support 
a gaslight. Is it any wonder that the 
preacher soon becomes stupid, or that 
the people go home with bad colds or 
headaches, or both? How could the 
result well be anything else when there 
Was no ventilation? It is absolutely 
dangerous in the winter-time to go into 
a church or hall or any other place 
where many people are gathered if 
there is no provision for ventilation. 

Let us get a little closer home. Take 
a living room 14x16x9. Here you have 
2,016 cubic feet. When air gets more 
than one part of carbon dioxide in a 
thousand, it is unfit to breathe. Say 
there are three persons sitting in that 
room, each exhaling about seven-tenths 
of a cubic foot of carbon dioxide per 
hour. How long will it take to exhaust 
that air to a point where it is unfit to 





breathe, unless provision is made for 
ventilation? You have a couple of 
lamps in that room. Now gaslights 
pollute the air to the extent of one 
cubic foot of carbon dioxide for each 
two cubic feet of gas properly burned, 
and the ordinary gas burner consumes 
about six cubic feet of gas per hour. 
Most of Our readers do not use gas, 
but a big oil lamp will pollute the air 
about as much as the ordinary gas 
burner. 

Therefore, the question is how to 
change the air so that the people can 
have a sufficient amount of oxygen. 
This is a modern problem. In our 
grandfathers’ day, when they had a 
big, open fireplace, there was no need 
to make provision for ventilation. The 
houses were open; there were always 
plenty of cracks. It is difficult to build 
a frame house so that it will exclude 
the air. The draft from the fireplace 
drew this poisonous gas off the floor, 
mixed it with air, and took it up the 





chimney. People were healthy in those 
days. Tuberculosis was scarcely known 
except among people who had moved 
in from the east. Then came better 
houses, which were so built as to fur- 
nish protection from the cold, but ex- 
cluded the fresh air in about the same 
proportion as they excluded the cold. 
Next comes the brick house or the con- 
crete house, which means death to the 
inmates unless provision is made for 
ventilation. It was a maxim in our 
boyhood days that there would be a 
death within a year after the family 
had moved into a new brick house. 
The problem is how to get the fresh 
air in in sufficient quantity without 
making drafts. Pure air should come 
in from the top, and provision should 
be made for letting out the impure air 
from the bottom. The greatest dan- 
ger, however, does not come from the 
living rooms, but from bed rooms. 
Take, for example, the sleeping room 
in a story and a half house. It will be, 








LEADERSHIP 








Notwithstanding that almost every 
man aspires to be a leader among 
men, the world has probably never 
wanted for leaders more than it does 
now. Every political party in county, 
state or nation, is searching for men 
as candidates for their party, whom 
the people, whether in that party or 
out of it, will recognize and follow as 
leaders. - The same is true in every 
church, in every line of business, and 
especially in every measure or move- 
ment of reform. In politics, in busi- 
ness, in society, “many are called, but 
few are chosen.” In reform move- 
ments particularly, the world is search- 
ing for leaders. Men whose sympa- 
thies are with the reform are anxious 
to be led, but they demand a safe and 
sane and thoroughly competent leader. 

Never have there been such rewards 
offered for leadership as today. A man 
wrote us the other day, asking wheth- 
er a young man had as good chances 
now as he had twenty years ago. He 
may not have as good a chance to get 
a piece of land, live on it for a score 
of years and then harvest the unearned 
increment; but there never was atime 
when the world was willing to pay 
such large salaries for leadership as 
now. We think of salaries of twenty- 
five thousand and fifty thousand a year 
to head great railroads or other great 
business enterprises. But think of a 
salary of fifty thousand in gold being 
paid to manage a herd of cattle and 
hogs! 

The young man who starts out now 
and fits himself for leadership in any 
line of industry will receive a salary 
that would have been incredible to his 
grandfather or even to his father; but 
he must be capable of being a leader. 
There are some causes that do not 
pay rewards in cash for leadership, 
but in honor, in affection, in the grati- 
tude of their generation and genera- 
tions succeeding; and surely these are 
high rewards. 

The practical question we wish to 
discuss is how young men can qualify 
themselves for leadership; for real 
leadership comes only to those who 
have been qualified for it by nature, 
by training, and by education, using 
that word in its broadest sense. The 
world rejects men who pose as lead- 
ers unless they are qualified for it. 
Every county, every state, in the en- 
tire nation is strewn with the wrecks 
of men who came forward unqualified 
to be leaders. The world drives them 
out, casts them aside. You can not 
get leadership or keep it by a pull, by 
favoritism, or by getting your name in 
the papers on every possible occasion. 
Leadership does not come that way. 

To the boys we say: Qualification 
for leadership is a life work. The boy 
must begin as he enters school; and 
a good place to begin is by being the 
leader of your class. This can be se- 
cured only by good, honest, hard work. 
Another way to prepare yourself is to 
be the leader in your plays and games. 
Games properly played are thoroughly 
educational in their effect. They teach 
men not merely how to use their mus- 
cles, but their brains. They cultivate 
the capacity for self-control, to hold 
your tongue, keep your temper while 
taking hard knocks. 

Another method of preparation is to 
study men, not for the purpose of get- 
ting an advantage over them in any 
way, but to know not merely men but 





man—to know human nature. Another 
way is to learn how to express your- 
self by tongue, by pen, and, more im- 
portant than either, by your manners. 
The true leader is always a gentle- 
man, and the only way to be a gentle- 
man is to be a gentle man, to love 
men as men, to recognize them as 
equals in opportunity, to do them a 
kindness wherever possible, to defend 
at any effort or inconvenience to your- 
self the weak and the unfortunate. 
This right attitude toward humanity 
is one of the essentials of real leader- 
ship. 

If the boy is started right on these 
lines, he has a good chance to be a 
leader. All men can not be, for a lead- 
er must be well born. We do not 
mean of rich or aristocratic birth, but 
he must have the right sort of stuff 
in him, and then he must develop it, 
on the lines we have mentioned, at ev- 
ery opportunity. 

The man who would be a leader 
must do something, and the thing to 
do is usually the thing that lies right 
at hand. Boys often wish they could 
do something great, some big thing 
Well, as the prophet Elisha told Naa- 
man, the first thing to do is to wash, 
to be clean. There is more in this 
story than appears at first sight. He 
must be a clean man, clean in body, 
clean in conduct, clean in all his deal- 
ings with men. 

Opportunities will open up all 
throtgh life in which you can do some- 
thing worth while, if you have pre. 
pared yourself for it. Unless you do 
something that men _ recognize as 
worth while, you can never be a lead- 
er. You may push yourself forward, 
trying to do something for which you 
are not prepared, but invariably pub- 
lic opinion will in a longer or shorter 
time force you aside, and you will be 
one of the wrecks with which, as we 
have said before, the whole country is 
strewn. For the great public in some 
way seems to be able in time to detect 
the genuine in men as the genuine in 
coin. Thy may not be able to tell just 
why, but they have the ear to which 
the genuine rings true and the false 
rings false. 

Therefore leadership, no matter in 
what line you take it, is a life work, 
and the man who expects to be a lead- 
er must commence when he is a boy 
and fit himself for this work. If you 
do this, you need not be afraid that 
the world will not find you. They will 
go out in the woods to find you, if you 
have in you the real elements of lead- 
ership. 

Leadership is a good deal like hap- 
piness. It is not to be sought after as 
an end in itself. The man who spends 
his time looking for happiness never 
finds the real thing. The man who 
follows his own business right well, 
and is ever trying to prepare himself 
for the work of the man higher up, is 
like the light on the candlestick, which 
can not well be hid. 

The world never wanted leaders 
more than it wants them now; never 
was willing to pay higher prices in 
cash and in honor for leaders. They 
are scarce, probably no scarcer, how- 
ever, than they have been. 
we can put it better by saying that 
the world is now realizing the neces- 
sity for great leaders more than it 
seems to have done before, and there- 
fore is offering higher rewards. 
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say, 10x12, with an average of six feet 
in height. How long can a girl sleep 
in there over night without inviting 
disease, unless provision is made for 
ventilation, and that, too, without hav- 
ing a draft? Sleeping rooms do not 
need to be heated to sixty degrees; a 
much lower temperature will suffice, 
and better no fire at all, with plenty 
of bedclothes, than to sleep in an un- 
ventilated room. Better leave the win- 
dow open all the time, or take it out 
altogether and use ducking or other 
heavy cloth through which the air can 
penetrate. Many a girl’s life might be 
saved if this were done. Poultrymen 
are using this instead of sash in their 
chicken houses. Dairymen are taking 
out their windows and putting it in in- 
stead of glass. When two people sleep 
in a room such as we have spoken of, 
it is impossible for them to keep well. 

Just now many farmers are putting 
in storm windows for the purpose of 
saving fuel. Now a storm window will 
save fuel. We use them on part of our 
own house. Better no storm windows 
at all, however, than windows that have 
no provision for letting in air. If you 
have storm windows, have holes bored 
in the lower part of the sash, plenty 
of them, that will let in air; and then 
raise the inner sash half-way up; or 
have the storm door so arranged that 
you can leave more or less space be- 
low, regulating it with a hook on the 
door and a staple in the sill. 

The farm people should be the most 
healthy people in the world, because 
they have pure food, or can have it if 
they want it; they have plenty of sun- 
light, and plenty of exercise. None of 
these can give health, however, with- 
out pure air. There is plenty of pure 
air outside all the time, although it 
seems very thin when the thermome- 
ter is down to zero. All that is needed 
is some provision for letting it in with- 
out making a draft on some one part of 
the person. 

Travelers in Alaska and other north- 
ern countries do not take cold. When 
they get back to civilization they be- 
gin to take cold. The Indians were a 
healthy people as long as they lived in 
their tepees, because they got plenty 
of fresh air. They die off with tuber- 
culosis at a fearful rate when they be- 
gin to live in houses. 

Sleeping out-of-doors is now quite 
common among people in town. Two 
of our college chums visited us last 
summer. One preferred to sleep in a 
room opening off of a porch. The oth- 
er slept out on this porch, which was 
entirely open to the south, but covered 
and having three walls. The one who 
slept in the room stepped out on the 
porch in the morning, and said that 
no one could have made him believe 
there was such a difference between 
the air in the room with all the win- 
dows open and the door opening out 
onto the porch, and that of a porch 
closed on three sides. The outdoor 
treatment is now regarded as the only 
cure for consumption. Men who would 
die under other conditions will live | 
and gradually get well, provided they 
have absolutely pure air. The man 
who puts up a first-class dwelling, 
whether of brick or cement, and makes 
no provision for ventilation, invites 
the grim messenger to visit his home. 
Fortunately, in most farm homes it is 
difficult to keep air out altogether; but 
if you are thinking of putting up storm 
windows, don’t do it without making 
ample provision for ventilation, espe- 
cially in your sleeping rooms. 


CURING A CRIBBING HORSE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a horse that is chewing its 
halter ropes and mangers, and is ap- 
parently in good condition. What is 
the cause of this, and can you give a 
remedy?” 

Cribbing is a bad habit, having no 
particular cause. A typical cribber 
not only chews his halter ropes and 
manger, but also sucks in air. The 
latter form of cribbing is sometimes 
cured by buckling a broad strap firm- 
ly around the neck. About the only 
practical way of keeping a horse from 
biting his halter ropes: and the man- 
ger is to rub them with kerosene, fly 
blister, decoction of red pepper, or 
some similar substance. Fly blister 
is made by mixing two teaspoonfuls 
of cantharides with eight tablespoon- 
fuls of lard. A decoction of red pep- 
per may be made by boiling cayenne 
pepper in water. The theory of this 
treatment is that the horse biting the 
parts will blister his lips and there- 
fore give up the habit. 
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AN EXPERIENCED LAMB FEEDER. 


A man who has handled sheep all 
his life, who has fed lambs for a num- 
ber of years past, and who has a thou- 
sand head on feed at the present time, 
was in the office last week. He is feed- 
ing hig lambs this year corn fodder 
(with the ears on) of rather poor qual- 
ity, and about one-tenth of a pound 
each daily of a grain mixture of about 
300 pounds of bran, 150 pounds of oil 
meal, and 100 pounds of oats. His 
lambs are also getting from one-half to 
a pound of oat straw apiece daily. 
When he asked us what we thought of 
his feed mixture of bran, oats and oil 
meal, we suggested that he might save 
money by substituting cottonseed meal 
for all of the oats, part of the bran, 
and part of the oil meal. He said he 
had thought of this, and had, in fact, 
ordered some cottonseed meal at $30 
per ton. When his cottonseed meal 
came, he was figuring on making a 


new feed mixture of 100 poutds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 50 pounds of oil meal, 
and 300 pounds of bran. For our own 
satisfaction we compared these two 
feed mixtures, and found that the one 
with no cottonseed meal cost about 
$1.47 per hundred at present prices, 
and contained in every 100 pounds 
about sixteen pounds of the muscle 
builders and forty-four pounds of the 
heat and fat formers, while the mix- 
ture with the cottonseed meal but no 
oats in it cost about $1.42, and fur- 
nished in every 100 pounds about twen- 
ty pounds of the muscle builders and 
forty pounds of the heat and fat form- 
ers. This latter feed mixture is un- 
doubtedly a much cheaper one to bal- 
ance up the heat and fat formers in 
corn fodder and straw. These lambs 
at present are weighing about sixty 
pounds, and have been on full feed 
nearly sixty days, and are eating, so 
this man estimates, about a .pound and 
a quarter of oat straw and corn stover 
together, a pound and a quarter of 
shelled corn, and one-tenth of a pound 
of the feed mixture above mentioned. 
It was interesting to find, on figuring 
this up, that it contained almost ex- 
act'y the amounts of muscle builders 
and heat and fat formers that the sci- 
entists say are needed by a lamb of 
eighty pounds in weight during the 
fattening period. 

The reason this man fed so much 
bran was to give bulk to the ration 
and take the place of clover hay. He 
has found, for instance, that without 
bran in the ration the more vigorous 
lambs, coming first to the feeding 
troughs, would secure far more than 
their share. When there are large 
amounts of bran in the feed, however, 
this does not make so much difference, 
for bran is such a bulky feed that all 
the lambs have to take their time to 
eat, and the weak ones have a much 
more equal chance with the strong 
ones. - 

This man, when asked concerning 
the feeding of shelled corn to lambs, 
said that he preferred the ear corn 
or corn in the fodder unhusked. 
lambs’ teeth are generally good, and 
they enjoy shelling their own corn. 
Also with ear corn there is less likeli- 
hood of overeating. With yearlings it 
is different. Their teeth are not so 
good, and they are less likely to be 
hurt by overeating. As a rule, they 
seem to do best on shelled corn. 

From talking rations we drifted to 
the consideration of general market 
conditions. This man said that there 
was one class of lambs which he had 
found profitable to feed above all oth- 
ers. This was the “pewees” type. The 
pewees weigh from twenty-five to for- 
ty-five pounds, and may be _ bgught 
cheaper than the heavier lambs. Last 
year pewees cost this man four and 
one-half cents per pound, while at the 
same time a neighbor paid six cents 
for heavier lambs. These pewees, 
when they reached the home feed lot, 
weighed about thirty-eight pounds. 
They were fed during the fall and win- 
ter, and were sold in the spring after 
they had been fed about six months. 
When sold they weighed from seventy 


to eighty pounds. The _ neighbor's 
lambs when sold brought the same 
price per pound as they cost when 


feeders, but these lambs commanded 
an advance of nearly two cents over 
the feeder price, and sold for a little 
over six cents per pound. This only 


tells part of the advantages for the 
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pewees. Our friend realized an addi- 
tional profit on them when he clipped 
them one or two months before mar- 
keting. Four pounds of wool was av- 
eraged from each lamb. This was sold 
for fifteen cents a pound, and as a re- 
sult an additional profit of a little over 
fifty cents was realized on each lamb. 
The pewees have a further advantage 
in that there is less freight to pay on 
them. Our friend considers the feed- 
ing of pewee lambs more profitable 
than any other side of the business 
which he has tackled. 

“Write down your story for us,” we 
requested. He declined, for he said 
there were some people who might 
take his advice in the wrong way. We 
agreed with him that it might be a 
mistake for some people to feed pewee 
lambs. They require more careful at- 
tention and more understanding on the 
part of the feeder than older lambs. 
The feeding period is longer, and there 
is more risk. We thought, however, 
that there were some things which 
this man had learned in long experi- 
ence in feeding lambs which others of 
our readers would like to know. 





NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS. 


The National Drainage Congress, or- 


ganized in Chicago recently, is a move- 
ment to enlist government aid in re- 
claiming for agricultural purposes the 
seventy-five million acres of wet land 
now lying waste. The theory is that if 
the government is justified in spending 
millions of dollars to put water on the 
arid land of the west, it is equally jus- 
tified in spending millions to take wa- 
ter off a more fertile land, which lies 
much closer to market. The purpose 
of the congress is set forth in the fol- 
lowing from its constitution: 

“The objects of the association shall 
be (1) to promote and to diffuse knowl- 
edge concerning the reclamation of 
lands in all those states of the Union 
where drainage reclamation would be 
beneficial, and also concerning the arti- 
ficial application of water to lands re- 
quiring irrigation in such regions; (2) 
to promote navigation by means of ca- 
nals built for drainage and by improve- 
ment of the natural streams into which 
such caals are discharged; (3) to con- 
serve and impound water for drainage, 








Concerning Growing Old 








We are all, or at least should be, try- 
ing to live as long as we can. The 
longer we live, the older we get; and 
it is therefore rather silly to try to 
conceal our age, or to lament that we 
are succeeding in doing what we are 
trying our best to do. If all the good 
things in life came in youth and mid- 
dle-age, there might be some excuse 
for concealing our age; but since our 
Creator has distributed blessings all 
along life’s pathway, it is certainly a 
mark of good sense to accept and en- 
joy them as they conie, without whin- 
ing because others now have what we 
once had and perhaps failed to enjoy 
properly. 

Why should the ripening corn com- 
plain because the sap circulates more 
slowly through its blades, because the 
suckers no longer show the exuberance 
of life, because the tassel is dead and 
the silk dry? It now bears the full ear, 
and that’s the chief end of corn, the 
result of all the weeks of growth, the 
chief object of the care and toil of the 
grower. 

The old man should smile as he 
thinks of the joys and heartbreaks of 
youth, of the days when affection fully 
reciprocated made life a joy unspeak- 
able, even of the days when unrequited 
love made this world a cave of gloom, 
of the financial losses of mannood, that 
in the end proved to be richest gain, 
and of the success which gave him 
standing and influence among his fel- 
lowmen. The autumn of life, like the 
autumn of the year, may be and should 
be the most fruitful and the most sat- 
isfying period, and will be so if we 
have husbanded the strength of youth 
and middle age. The turbulence of 
passion is now hushed, the imperfect 
views of life when we were in the heart 
of the conflict have been corrected by 
experience. The time of flowering is 
past. he leaves are changing color. 


| The fruit once hard and sour is mellow- 





ing and sweetening. Why complain? 

Old age is not always altogether 
lovely. We are apt to become encrust- 
ed with the scales of prejudice. There 
may have been a seeming reason, and 
there may have been none. Prejudice 
is simply pre-judgment, judgment with- 
out full knowledge of the facts. The 
old man who is wise will chuck his 
prejudices into the junk heap of forget- 
fulness. Because you thought thus and 
so about a person or subject thirty 
years ago, when your personal inter- 
ests clashed, or the interests of your 
party seemed to be in peril, is no good 
reason why you should think so now. 
You have had time for mature reflec- 
tion. Because your father voted for 
Andrew Jackson is no good reason for 
you to be still a democrat; or because 
you cast your frst vote for Abraham 
Lincoln is no reason why you should 
vote the republican ticket this fall. The 
world moves. Our whole life is a de- 
velopment. Issues change; only right 
and justice are unchangeable and eter- 
nal. 

Worst of all is the habit which old 
men are likely to have of cherishing 
personal enmities and transmitting 
them to the children of their ancient 
foes. It is mighty dangerous to carry 
that unforgiving and resentful spirit 
~vith you to your grave, for you will 





then be judged by One who knows the 
right and will give you just judgment. 

Most pitiful is the old man who, havy- 
ing small use for money, and wita 
more than he needs or can wisely 
spend, clings to it to the last, and still 
aims to hoard the wealth which he can 
not carry with him into another world, 
and which would be of no use to him 
if he could. Shrouds have no pockets. 
Somebody must spend and will spend 
the money that you are hoarding. Who 
is more entitled to spend it than the 
man who earned it, and when and 
where can he spend it or use it to the 
advantage of himself or his fellow- 
beings? 

The old man should realize that soon- 
er or later he will be shoved aside. It 
may be done gently, politely and quiet- 
ly, but it will be done, and ought to be 
done. His step becomes more feeble. 
He leans more heavily on his cane. His 
sight fails him, and he can not remem- 
ber well either persons or names. He 
is wise if he willingly turns over to 
younger and stronger hands what they 
can do better than he, and retains his 
hold on things that he can still do rea- 
sonably well, and where his broader 
views and wider experience count. 

It is a great mistake for an old man 
to drop out altogether. That is a sure 
way to die before your time. Think 
and plan, even if you can not work. 
The brain cells have a wonderful ca- 
pacity for self-renewal, if kept at work. 
Keep in touch with the world. Take 
a lively interest in religion and politics, 
in this great game that is going on be- 
fore your eyes. Don’t get off with a 
lot of other old fellows, who are sour 
and disgruntled, and who have given 
themselves over to reminiscing. Keep 
in touch with your boys and girls, your 
grandchildren; and if you don’t have 
any of your own, then with those of 
other people. They need you, and you 
need them. 

Sooner or later the end will come. 
You will need to be helped upstairs to 
bed, and they will make a bed for you 
downstairs. You will eat your last meal 
at the table. You will read concern on 
the faces of your family. The doctor 
will come, and come often; perhaps he 
will call in another doctor, and they 
will go aside into another room for 
consultation, and come out looking 
wise. You will go to bed for the last 
time; and you will know it to be the 
last. 

Prepare yourself for all this by fa- 
miliarizing yourself with death. If you 
have lived the right kind of a life, death 
will not be unkind. It is the appointed 
way of removing those who have had 
their chance, in order to make way for 
‘the young, who are entitled to the same 
chance. If you have not lived right, 
the great loss is yours, but there is 
still a chance. Our Savior forgave even 
the thief on the cross when he repent- 
ed. Don’t worry about the pains of 
death. It should be easier to die than 
to be born, and you don’t remember 
anything about that, I know. Nature 
provides her own anaesthetic for the 
dying. Instead of your leaving the 
world, the world will appear to slip 
away or fade away from you, and you 
will be given up to the Creator of life, 
the light and life of men. 





humid-land irrigation or floor protec- 
tion purposes; (4) to conserve and con- 
trol natural resources pertaining to ag- 
riculture; (5) to restore and preserve 
soils by rotation, fertilization and over- 
flow of silt; (6) to remove the menace 
to the public health of the nation that 
the presence of undrained low-lands 
constitutes; (7) to facilitate confer- 
ences and deliberations among the 
people of the country concerning drain- 
age and related interests, especially to 
promote agreement and concerted ac- 
tion among these organizations inter- 
ested in the conservation and proper 
utilization of our natural resources, to 
the end that our efforts may be toward 
agreed-upon ultimate accomplishments, 
and (8) to provide means for bringing 
the needs of the people and the coun- 
try before the state and federal gov- 
ernments.” 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the congress: 

“Whereas, there are in the United 
States more than 80,000,000 acres of 
swamp and overflow lands that are 
non-productive, and a menace to public 
health, and, 

“Whereas, the drainage of this land 
will be promotive of the public health 
and will reclaim for agricultural pur- 
suits and materially aid navigation and 
add several billions of dollars to the 
material wealth of the nation, and, 

“Whereas, the reclamation of these 
lands is a public function, affecting the 
health, welfare and material develop- 
ment of the nation; therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the first National 
Drainage Congress, that the congress 
of the United States is earnestly re- 
quested and urged to enact such laws 
as may be necessary to reclaim and 
make useful such swamp and over- 
flowed lands to insure their highest de- 
velopment, under such provisions as 
deemed best, and we especially recom- 
mend the creation of a national com- 
mission to make the necessary surveys 
and estimates of cost, and to work out 
a comprehensive plan of national re- 
clamation in connection with the sev- 
eral states, designed to coérdinate the 
mutual interests of the various states 
in a practical state and federal system 
of consistent and progressive drainage, 
reclamation and development, and that 
sufficient funds be appropriated by the 
national government to carry on the 
work of the commission.” 

Colonel Watson, of South Carolina, 
offered a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, that, “the National Drainage Con- 
gress calls upon the legislatures of all 
those states within the overflowed 
areas to immediately and forthwith en- 
act and put upon their statute books, 
state drainage laws in case there are 
no such laws, and that such laws, when 
enacted, be as nearly uniform with the 
laws of other states as possible.” 

A resolution was also offered by Col- 
onel Watson, and adopted, asking each 
member of the congress to send to 
Vice-president Edmund T. Perkins, at 
the First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the names and addresses of 
those interested in drainage. 

The reclaimable, tillable swamp and 
overflow acreage in the United States, 
according to the latest estimate of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the national 
government, show the national interest 
in the subject. That acreage is as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 1,120,000; Arkansas, 
5,760,000; California, 1,850,000; Con- 
necticut, 37,700; Delaware, 200,000; 
Florida, 18,560,000; Georgia, 2,400,000; 
Illinois, 2,688,000; Indiana, 1,000,000; 
Iowa, 800,000; Kansas, 160,000; Ken- 
tucky, 224,000; Louisiana, 9,600,000; 
Maine, 240,000; Maryland, 356,000; 
Massachusetts, 138,700; Michigan, 4.,- 
400,000; Minnesota, 4,500,000; Missis- 
sippi, 6,173,000; Missouri, 1,920,000; 
Nebraska, 256,000; New Hampshire, 
43,00; New Jersey, 601,000; New York, 
576,000; North Carolina, 2,400,000; 
North Dakota, 226,000; Ohio, 200,000; 
Oklahoma, 35,000; Oregon, 500,000; 
Pennsylvania, 96,000; Rhode Island, 
17,900; South Carolina, 1,760,000; 
South Dakota, 226,000; Tennessee, 800.- 
000: Texas, 1,620,000; Vermont, 70,000; 
Virginia, 384,000; West Virginia, 75,- 
000; Washington, 75,000; Wisconsin, 
2,500,000; Wyoming, 25,000; total, 74,- 
541,700. 





The ninth annual Missouri State 
Corn Show will be held at Columbus,, 
Missouri, during the week of January 
8 to 12, 1912. The short course at the 


agricultural college will be in progress 
at this time. It is hoped that there will 
be a large attendance of farmers at 
both of these meetings. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 




















My grandfather was raised on a 
place of this kind, Follinglo by name. 
Being a great worker, he didn’t find 
enough play for his muscles at home, 
but struck out for the west coast, and 
thence to America, where he died late- 
ly, on an Iowa farm. During my re- 
cent visit to Valders, having followed 
in the wake of the great tourist stream 
which annually seeks this wonderfully 
beautiful section, I looked for, and af- 
ter much searching found, Follinglo, 
and the venerable old log house grand- 
father had left, in the exuberance of 
youthful spirits, seventy-five years 
ago. When I passed over the thresh- 
hold of that old hut, I had one of those 
rare moments that come but seldom to 
any of us, and experienced feelings for 
which we, or I at least, have neither 
words or other means to give expres- 
sion. I was highly elated at being able 
to get a good photographic view of 
the place. The scenery here is en- 
trancing, the mighty, snow-capped 
Jotunheim mountains seen in the dis- 
tance setting off the scene to perfec- 
tion. Though the surroundings are 
beautiful, the farm was a tiny one, and 
no wonder grandfather felt rather 
hemmed in, for being a rather tall 
man, be could scarcely stand upright 
in the little house, and every time he 
passed in and out he was obliged to 
bend low, for the doors were only five 
feet high—and hardly that. Between 
the venerable logs, moss was laid, to 
keep the wind out. On the roof was 
birch-bark and sod to keep out the cold 
and rain. I’ve seen many such houses 
in Nerway, where the sod roof sup- 
ports quite a bit of vegetation, and 
even little trees. The rascally goats 
sometimes hop up there and eat 
scratch and tear to the best of their 
ability. In this particular instance, 
the sod was covered over with some 
rough boards or planks, carelessly 
placed. 

On the extreme lowland of the west 
coast, where there is scarcely any tim- 
ber or “saeter” land, the sea furnishes 
the “annex” to the husbandman, pro- 
viding him an added means of susten- 
ance. 

It is interesting to pass by a grain 
field here at harvest time. The family 
generally turns out en masse from the 
hoary-headed grandfather down to the 
latest sprout, who waddles about pick- 
ing up straw, getting in the way, and 
making himself useful or a nuisance, 
as the case may be; but being occu- 
pied as well as the rest of them. There 
is no time limit, it seems; no particu- 
lar date appears to be set; for, to- 
morrow will bring another day, and 
next week several of them. We must 
eat our six meals a day, have our cof- 
fee and our nap, and then we will see 
what we can do. When people work 
here, stop to gaze around and chat a 
little, stooping to their work now and 
then ever so nonchalantly, it reminds 
me of nothing else so much in the 
world as when big brother is tending 
the baby; the last thing that he thinks 
about is his job. Not that the people 
here shirk their work, or are really 
careless; their homes are as a rule 
tidy and the little farms neatly kept. 
They do not worry, nor do they rush, 
and this seems like a conundrum to 
the restless American, who is apt to 
peer rather anxiously into the future 
even if his farm or income be ten or 
twenty times as large as theirs. 

On the little farms the grain is 
threshed out in old-fashioned style, 
yet, to a great extent. Very few farms 
produce more than is used at home. A 
great number have to buy grain pro- 
visions, in addition to what they raise, 
both for the stock and for themselves. 
In one of the recent years (if news- 
paper reports are reliable), grainstuffs 
amounting to about $20,000,000 in value 
were shipped from foreign countries 
into Norway. As far as I learned, 
nothing of account groWn by the farm- 
ers is exported, unless it might some 
times be a little hay. Potatoes grow 
wonderfully well here, and never have 
I tasted better tubers anywhere in my 
wanderings. The leaves and stems are 
carefully preserved for feed during the 
winter months. Hence, the potato 
patches here never present the desert- 
ed, dreary aspect that our weedy, hor- 
rid-looking potato patches often do at 
home. Not only in the potato patch, 
but elsewhere as well, a general as- 
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pect of neatness and care prevails. 


Thus, even if a house be old and 
weather-beaten, it is braced up and 
patched till it looks as if someone 


cared for it and loved it. Especially 
on the coast and in the eastern part 
of the country is this the case, but in 
the interior, in between the moun- 
tains, I found some exceptions. 

In Norway the farmyards are not lit- 
tered with old machinery, old boards, 
rails, manure piles, rotten stumps, 
broken down fences, etc., etc., but the 
general aspect is one of primness, 
cleanness. In short, they can not af- 
ford such waste. Wouldn’t we all of 
us smile and be happy if Mr. Ameri- 
can So-and-So, and so on, was so re- 
duced in circumstances for about ten 
days that he would be obliged to cap- 
italize all the offal and waste lying 
scattered about uselessly in his yard. 

I never saw the hog pen in front 
of the house here, but, remarkably 
enough, I ran across the hog most 
anywhere, and I came near saying, 
wherever I was privileged to come, the 
hog might come too. As each family, 
in most instances, only keep one hog, 
he naturally gets such good treatment 
that he finally comes to consider him- 
self as one of the family, and becomes 
quite a pet. He is the most good- 
natured fellow in the world, less noisy 
and almost (?) cleaner than a dog— 
when he hasn’t access to a mudhole 
(he is also sometimes washed)—and 
ten times more tractable ‘than a cat. 
I refuse to tell whether I ever saw 
him in the house or not, but if I should 
have seen him there, I’m sure he would 
have been politely escorted outside as 
quickly as might be. When the in- 
offending fellow is butchered, he is 
taken in hand by several. One fellow 
thrusts the 
dagger home, another holds the cup to 
catch the blood, and there are several 
attendant females, besides. Nothing 
is wasted, everything being utilized, 
though not exactly on the Armour 
style. It is quite an event when the 
hog is butchered, the day being re- 
membered the year around. His flesh 
is almost as nice and tender as chick- 
en meat. This is because of the ration 





he gets. If the American farmer would 
let his hogs eat more clover and some 
barley, and not altogether corn, his 
hogs would be healthier, his pocket- 
book heavier, and his stomach easier. 
The hogs here are mostly white, and 
many looked to me like Chester 
Whites with Yorkshire snouts. There 
are mongrels, but from what I heard 
at the agricultural school, the York- 
shire type prevails. It is not every 
man’s privilege to own a boar, and 
these are led around by the owner to 
parties desiring service, like our stal- 
lions at home. I met a pair, the owner 
and his charge, coming home late one 
evening from a mountain trip, and was 
overwhelmed with concern at the fear- 
ful looking hobgoblin that suddenly 
heaved out of the darkness. He 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. These creatures 
obtain quite a reputation in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, and often 
serve years and years of useful activ- 
ity. There is but one hog for every 
eight persons in Norway, there being 
only some over 300,000 hogs in ail. 

The dairy industry is considerable, 
and ever on the increase, butter and 
condensed milk being even shipped 
abroad to quite a large extent. A great 
many of the cows resemble the Jerseys 
—but are a rather uncertain breed, 
but one peculiar to Norway. Attempts 
have been made to introduce ,other 
breeds, but they have largely been 
failures. The cows are kept tightly 
shut up all winter, and in the majority 
of places are not even let out for ex- 
ercise. When they are let out on grass 
in the spring, after their long confine- 
ment, they turn somersaults and act 
silly for a long time. One of the rea- 
sons why they are kept so steadily 
confined is because of the fear of a 
slight speck of manure being lost. The 
manure is hoarded and carefully kept 
in well-protected places, for without 
it, the much-used, ancient soil refuses 
to yield anything. Not only are the 
cows drafted mto service for this pur- 
pose, but the air itself, for at Notod- 
den fertilizer is extracted from it in 
large quantities and distributed vari- 
ously at reasonable prices. 

I stumbled over cows, most any- 








A COW OF THE TELEMARKEN BREED, 





where, wherever I traveled, but espe- 
cially in the higher altitudes, as they 
are, during summer, supposed to find a 
living near the snowdrifts, in sunny 
spots, and in little valleys situated far 
up among the clouds. They were usu- 
ally quite tame, and when brushing 
past them I found that their average 
height corresponded with my lower 
coat pocket and nothing more. Let us 
call it three and one-half feet, though 
it is hardly that. They had the finest 
formed legs that ever anyone could 
wish, and on some of them so very 
small and out of all proportion, com- 
pared to the big food pouches and the 
by no means small udders they had 
to stand up under. They were regular 
litle beauties, having the most at- 
tractive faces I’ve ever seen on cows 
—such a mild, trustful look in them. 

In the east more cattle of the Tele- 
marken breed are seen than any other. 
They originate here. They are usually 
red or with brindled sides, and have 
white backs and bellies. Their aver- 
age weight is 660 pounds, avoirdupois. 
The coast cattle are smaller, and re- 
mind one more of the Jerseys in build 
and stature. Being a mixed race, their 
coloring is various. Their average 
weight is about 500 pounds. Quite a 
number of hornless red cattle are geen 
on the plains in the eastern part of 
the country. According to statistics 
the best milkers produce as high as 
900 pounds of milk annually, but the 
general average has been estimated at 
somewhere near seven pounds of milk 
for each pound living weight. The 
products of the dairy are excellent, 
one of the reasons being the fine sue 
culence of the grass, and another, per- 
haps, because the stretches of grass 
here look like veritable garden beds, 
being quite filled with all kinds of wild 
flowers. The cows love to eat them; 
no wonder they are so esthetic look- 
ing. The average price for real good 
cows is about £50. 

The bulls looked scarcely more for- 
midable than the cows, and were 
nearly as unassuming. The only drove 
of steers I saw was near the top of 
Galdhépiggen, the highest mountain in 
Norway (8,161 feet), whither I was 
bound, and where I happened to run 
across a drove in the hands of a spec- 
ulator who was trying to fatten them 
up for the fall markets on grass, which, 
the mountain wilds furnished him 
gratis. These steers do not get very 
fat, but the meat is quite nice and ten- 
der, no doubt owing to the fine quality 
of grass growing in these high alti- 
tudes. They were, of course, small, 
being the offspring of those tender lit- 
tle cows above mentioned. Though 
they get used to climbing and are quite 
sure-footed, one of them had evident- 
ly sustained a serious fall, for his hide 
was badly torn up and lacerated. It 
did not affect him noticeably, how- 
ever, for he hunted for grass as nimbly 
as ever, and gazed upon us with a 
satisfied, undisturbed look as we 
passed him. Feeding operations are, 
on account of the scarcity of feed, car- 
ried on only on a very small scale in 
Norway. Old cows get the reward for 
their lifelong labor by being led to the 
butcher when no longer profitable as 
milkers. A great number of calves 
are led to the block quite promptly 
after their advent into the world. Old 
horses are also fattened and used for 
food by the poorer classes. 


Goats are not seen in such great 
numbers here as might be expected. 
There are about 300,000 of them in all. 
They often damage the trees and man- 
age to make themselves obnoxious in 
sO many ways that of late they are 
being told to get out. They are the 
most artistic climbers I have seen, and 
why the showmen do not engage their 
services in the interests of the public, 
is a puzzle to me. Perhaps they are 
too smart to be trained, like the cats. 
As we left the famous Skjoggedals fos 
(water-fall) and were puffing along the 
lake in our little motor-boat, I discov- 
ered, as I thought, a flock of birds 
high up the mountain side, and inac- 
cessible, as it seemed, to any crea- 
ture without wings. After further 
scrutiny we found that they were noth- 
ing but goats; remarkable looking 
birds, indeed, had they borne wings. 
They seem to place no weight on the, 
value of existence, looking upon dan- 
ger with serene calmness; they walk, 
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jump or slide from rock to rock with 
apparent abandon, regarding the prec- 
ipices and awful depths in reckless 
abstraction. They are after the grass, 
and nearly always get it without both- 
ering about the scenery. They rarely 
slip or fall. Goat’s milk has a rather 
strong, somewhat disagreeable flavor; 
but is said to be very strengthening 
for invalids and nervous people. 
Cheese made from goat’s milk is very 
popular here, and would become the 
same with us if we only knew how 
very excellent it can be. It can be 
ordered from here. 

The Norwegian sheep have also been 
obliged to learn how to climb. In my 
rambles here and there I found them 
in apparently inaccessible places, Dus- 
ily tripping about. Coming down from 
the great Ose glacier and down the 
fearfully wild valley of the same name 
I happened to get mixed with a flock 
of sheep meandering in haphazard 
fashion among the chasms, down this 
mighty declivity. All of a sudden 
those in front took to the path on a 
run and quickly disappeared. At this, 
those behind became uneasy, and 
crowded in, right close to me, endeav- 
oring to slip by in the path. Now the 
path itself is so rough that it appears 
next to impossible to pass over it. Im- 
agine, then, how very impossible it 
must appear to be to make a detour 


and still manage to get on. This is 
what those sheep did. Fearing to 


pass me at such close quarters, they 
left the path in a rush and abandoned 
themselves to the horrors on either 
side. They jumped, they slid, they 
dived, they scrambled, but not a one 
lost its footing. They all got safely 
by and soon disappeared down the 
incline with a great to-do o. bobbing 
tails. The latest available statistics 
show that there are 1,400,000 sheep in 
the country. They are generally rath- 
er small and slender, their weight av- 
eraging scarcely ninety pounds. The 
Norwegian sheep have been consider- 
ably crossed with Scotch Cheviots and 
English Oxfordshires. The meat is ex- 
ceptionally fine, and has a rather bet- 
ter taste than the sheep meat at home. 
Very much homespun woolen clothing 
formerly nas been, and is still being 
used. An old lady eighty years of age 
told me she had never worn a stitch 
of clothing but what she had spun 


| herself. 


(Continued next week.) 


BROOD SOW RATION, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have sixteen old sows and thirty- 
six spring gilts that will farrow from 
the 20th of February to the Ist of 
April. These sows are running on 


blue grass pasture. They are in sep- 
arate places. I have been giving my 
young sows nine parts of corn to one 
of tankage, in addition to a bushel of 


oats a day. I haven't been feeding the 
old sows anything but a few ears of 
| corn. I want to commence feeding 
them some other feed soon. I have 
good corn, oats, shorts, bran, oil meal 


which I expect to feed 
until farrowing time. 


and tankage, 
them from now 


I also have silage. How would you 
advise mixing them for the best re- 
sults? Do you think the tankage is 
good for pregnant sows? A fellow 
told me the other day that he fed 
tankage last year and the sows did 
fine up to farrowinc time, but when 


the pigs came they were all dead. I 
quit feeding it. I would like to have 
your advice as to whether tankage is 
good or not.” 

We judge that our correspondent 
is feeding his young sows a daily ra- 
tion-each of about four pounds of corn, 
three-fourths of a pound of oats and 
one-half of a pound of tankage. This 
is an excellent ration, for it furnishes 
at a cheap price the heat and fat form- 
ers which are required to keep the 
machinery of the animal body in mo- 
tion, as well as the muscle builders 
which are needed by young sows not 
only to repair the Lody machinery 
and to make new growth, but to form 
the bodies of the young pigs. We 
think, though, that this ration could 
be improved with but slightly greater 
expense if the oats and tankage were 
reduced in the ration and small quan- 
tities of shorts, bran or oil meal were 
added. Of the feeds which ovr cor- 
respondent has on hand an excellent 
mixture is made from the following: 
Corn, sixty pounds; bran, ten pounds; 
oats, ten pounds; shorts, ten pounds; 
tankage, five pounds; oil meal, five 
pounds, Enough of this ration should 








be given to keep the young sows gain- 
ing steadily and in good flesh. Three- 
fourths of a pound a day is not too 
much for young pregnant sows to gain 
during the winter. 

The ration for the older sows should 
contain less of such feeds as tank- 
age, oil meal, bran and shorts. A sow 
which has her growth naturally does 
not need so much of these muscle- 
building feeds. A cheaper feed mix- 
ture than the foregoing might be made 
for them by mixing seventy pounds of 
corn, eight pounds of bran, eight 
pounds of oats, seven pounds of 
shorts, four pounds of tankage, and 
three pounds of oil meal. In none of 
these rations has the matter of cost 
been given much attention. All of 
these rations contain considerable 
amounts of mill feeds and are there- 
fore expensive. On those farms where 
clover and alfalfa hay may be had, a 
cheaper brood sow ration and one 
practically as good as the foregoing 
may be made by securing most of the 
muscle-building material in the legu- 
minous hays. Where first-class alfalfa 
is plentiful and corn is scarce, brood 
sows may be brought through the win- 
ter on six or seven pounds of alfalfa 
and only a pound or two of corn. We 
believe, though, that this is asking too 
much of the sow’s digestive system, 
and think that better results will be 
had if only a pound or two of the hay 
is fed to each sow daily. Much de- 
pends, of course, on the quality of the 
hay. There are several ways of feed- 
ing. The easiest is putting it in low- 
down racks; it may be cut or chaffed 
and mixed with the grain, either dry, 
wet or steamed. Where good quality 
clover or alfalfa hay may be had, an 
excellent yet cheap brood sow ration 








may be made from a mixture of sev- 
enty-five pounds of corn, twenty 
pounds of hay and five pounds of tank- 
age. If alfalfa hay is used, slightly 
less tankage could be fed, but with 
clover hay it would be well to feed 
slightly more tankage. 

Tankage, in rare instances, has 
caused trouble when fed to pregnant 
sows, and for several years we hesi- 
tated in recommending its use as a 
feed for them. Men who have had 
large experience claim, however, that 
tankage is perfectly safe when a good 
grade of it is fed properly. It should 
not form over a tenth of the brood 
sow ration, and the sows should grad- 
ually be accustomed to it. When corn 
is the only other grain fed there is a 
possibility of digestive troubles due to 
such a concentrated ration, and in or- 
der to secure the best results it may 
be well to add a little bran, oats, or 
oil meal. A unique complaint which 
we received last year against tankage 
for brood sows was that it made the 
pigs come too large. This complaint 
is well founded, for experiments have 
proved that sows fed a corn and tank- 
age ration bring forth larger pigs than 
do those fed a straight corn diet. If 
laxative feeds, such as bran and oil 
meal, are fed, and proper care is given 
at farrowing time, sows fed tankage 
should bring forth their large pigs 
without great difficulty. 

Silage of gocd quality when fed in 
small amounts makes a good feed for 
sows, adding both bulk and succulence 
to the ration. Under ordinary condi- 
tions we would not feed more than a 
pound or two of good silage daily. Un- 
der no conditions would we allow 
brood sows to eat spoiled or moldy 
silage. 
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Up around Osage, in Mitchell coun- 
ty, I found that the farmers were grow- 
ing large acreages of sugar beets suc- 
cessfully. I found large fields there, 
stretching out over twenty, thirty and 
forty acres, which their owners esti- 
mated would go twenty tons to the 
acre. Some even went so far as to say 
that their fields would exceed a yield 
of thirty tons. Thirty tons seemed to 
me too high. Yet if there was a per- 
fect stand with rows eighteen inches 
apart and beets eight inches apart in 
the row, and every beet weighed one 
and one-half pounds, a yield of about 
thirty tons could be had. The stand 
in these fields certainly looked excel- 
lent, and the beets were medium large 
and well formed. Nevertheless, it 
seemed that a gross income of $150 
per acre in one year for Iowa land was 
excessive. I secured some interesting 
figures from one farmer who has kept 
track of the total income and cost of 
production of each of the crups which 
he grows. He found that last year his 
beets yielded an average of fifteen tons 
and returned a profit of $29.47 per acre, 
his potatoes 140 bushels and a profit 
of $20 per acre, his hay one ton and a 
profit of 32 cents per acre, his corn 
seventy bushels and a profit of $3.20 
per acre, his oats forty bushels and a 
loss of $3.32 per acre. These figures 
did not include rent. 

Mr. McCann, a farmer near Osage, 
did not grow beets this year, but rent- 
ed a farm on which beets were grown 
last year. Part of his corn he planted 
on the old beet fields and part on stub- 
ble ground. The corn on the beet 
ground matured earlier and indications 
were for considerably heavier yield. 

Osage is nearly forty miles north of 
Waverly, and the sugar beet growers 
in the country roundabout haul their 
beets in to what is known as a beet 
dump, where the beets are hoisted on 
the cars ready to be hauled down to 
Waverly. The beet dump is an inter- 
esting place to stand and ask ques- 
tions. The farmers come in with their 
beets; they are weighed, dirt, wagon 
and all; the wagon is driven around 
to the dump, where the horses are un- 
hitched and by means of a tackle ar- 
rangement the wagon is up-ended and 
the beets dumped, then hoisted and 
let drop over a screen which rattles 
off two or three hundred pounds of dirt 
for each wagon-load. The team is 
hitched to the wagon again, and the 
wagon driven under the place where 
the dirt is collected, and the dirt let 
drop into the wagon. A man who 
stands on the car puts eight or ten 
sample beets of the load in a peck bas- 
ket, which the driver takes around to 
‘a person who is known as the tare 
man. He weighs these beets and then 
goes over them carefully, scrubbing off 
all the dirt with a wire brush and 
trimming the tops in case the beets 
have not been topped properly. He then 
re-weighs, and in that way finds ap- 
proximately how much of the load 
should be deducted for dirt and tops. 
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BEET LIFTER. 


The wagon-man, in the meanwhile, re- 
weighs and the original weight of the 
beets is determined. The purpose of 
the whole thing is to determine the 
exact beet weight which can be used 
for sugar. I watched the tare man for 
some time, and noticed the tare ran 
from four to eighteen per cent, with 
an average of about eight per cent. 
This meant that the average ton of 
beets as brought in from the field con- 
tained 160 pounds of dirt or tops. I 
was told that at first the farmers did 
not understand the tare, and that some 
of them thought that they were being 
cheated. When the local field man 
heard of this he asked such men to 
come in and tare their own beets, and 
it was invariably found that they tared 
from one to two per cent higher than 
the tare man. As it is now, the farm- 
ers seem to be quite well satisfied with 
the methods used. The men to whom 
I talked while their wagons were being 
dumped expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the beet crop, and went 
so far as to hint that some of these 
days there would be a factory at Osage. 

A peculiar thing was that among all 
the farmers I questioned there was no 
complaint concerning the foreign help. 
‘Lrue, the foreigners were spoken of as 
“Bohunks,” but nevertheless they ap- 
peared to give excellent satisfaction. 
The company brings the laborers in 
from Chicago, Kansas City and other 





large cities, directs them in the meth- 
ods of work, holding them up to a cer- 
tain standard, and the farmers pay 
them for their season’s work at the 
rate of $16 to $20 per acre ($16 per acre 
if the rows are twenty-eight inches 
apart and $20 if they are twenty-two 
inches). The farmer also agrees to 
provide a shack for the laborers dur- 
ing the summer. This costs about $75. 
Hill, Gebhart, Zitterkopf, Biro, Riske- 
vitch, Pospisil, Ludwig Grundell, John 
Nazarenus, Chimek and Chabeca are 
typical names of these foreigners. Most 
of them were what is known as Rus- 
sian Germans, although there were a 
large number of Bohemians and Hun- 
garians, as well as a few Mexicans. 
Most of these foreigners have very in- 
telligent faces, and I look for them to 
be soon farming for themselves in 
northern Iowa. Some of them will be 
growing beets for themselves next 
year. Several, instead of going to the 
cities to spend the winter, will stay 
over and work as farm hands till an- 
other season. The satisfaction such 
labor has given is due, I believe, more 
than to any other one thing, to the 
management of the company. The 
company acts as a go-between for the 
farmers on One side and the laborers 
on the other. Troubles from both sides 
come to the company and are adjust- 
ed. For instance a certain farmer near 
Osage thought that his family was not 











UNLOADING AT THE FACTORY BINS. 





harvesting the beets fast enough, and 
consequently called in other labor to 
help. This was contrary to contract, 
and the family to which the work had 
originaily been given was dissatisfied. 
Mr. Moore, however, stepped in on be- 
half of the company, and kindly but 
firmly pointed out to both parties 
where the trouble was. I regard it as 
very doubtful if the farmers, if left 
to themselves, would handle this for- 
eign labor properly. There are certain 
peculiarities which must be respected. 
Mr. Moore knows these people; when 
they are sick he sees that they are at- 
tended to; he sees that the farmer 
gives them proper housing. When the 
farmer comes to know these people 
and learns to handle them in a busi- 
ness-like way and with consideration, 
Mr. Moore feels that they will make 
good farm laborers. He agreed with 
me that eventually most of them will 
be growing beets for themselves. 


Mr. Moore, the vecretary of the Iowa 
Sugar Company, has great faith in the 


future of the sugar beet in Iowa. “We 
have the soil, we have the climate, 
and we are producing the beets. 
The crop is making money for the 


farmers, and if it is preperly developed 
within the next ten years will do more 
than any other thing to cause an in- 
crease in population in the state.” The 
present factory is handling the beets 
of 5,000 acres and produces only about 
six per cent of the sugar used in Iowa. 
If we had sixteen factories like it, we 
could produce the sugar required by 
the people of Iowa, and the farmers 
would be devoting 80,000 acres of Iowa 
land to beets. This is really not a 
very large amount, for it is only one 
acre in every four hundred of the agri- 
cultural area of the state. If the beet 
industry grows to these proportions it 
would mean the employment of 5,000 
men in factories and of about 30,000 
people in the beet fields. The rail- 
roads would get about a million dol- 
lars for freight each year; the farmers 
would receive about five million dol- 
lars for beets, and the factories would 
get about ten million dollars for sugar. 
The agriculture of northern Iowa would 
be intensified. Eighty acres would 
make a large farm. Live stock pro- 
duction would be stimulated, for most 
of the stock feed value of beets is re- 
tained in the tops and pulp. Weeds 
would be kept under better control, 
for the intense cultivation given beets 
is destructive to any weed, even quack 
grass. The rotation under those con- 
ditions would be much as follows: 
Beets, oats, clover, corn and beets. 


Mr.: Ackles, field man for the sugar 
company at Osage, grew beets for 
many years in Michigan. He regards 
the Iowa soil and climate as practically 
equal to that of Michigan for produc- 
ing sugar beets. If anything, the lowa 
soil is superior. The rich, level, black 
soil with clay subsoil, of northern lowa 
seems adapted to produce splendid 
crops of beets when properly handled. 
The ideal climate is one with a moder- 
ate amount of rainfall during the first 
half of the season, and from that time 
on quite dry and sunshiny. Sunshine 
fs what makes the sugar. Dry, frosty, 
sunshiny falls are especially stimulat- 
ing for the production of high sugar 
content in beets. The factory would 
have expected a larger percentage of 
sugar than 13 per cent in the beets this 
fall if it had not been for the excess- 
ive rainfall and lack of frost. 

Near Osage a large field was planted 
to sugar beets last year. This year it 
was put into oats, which outyielded 
any in the neighborhood. Clover was 
seeded with the oats this spring, and I 
was astonished to find on this field 
when I examined it late in October, an 
excellent stand of clover, one of the 
very few stands secured in Iowa this 
year. The intensive culture of the 
sugar beets had evidently conserved 
sufficient moisture to save the life of 
the clover this dry spring. 

Germany, with an area of about four 
times that of Iowa, grows about a mil- 
lion acres of sugar beets and produces — 
about one and one-half million tons of 
sugar. The average crop is about 
twelve tons of beets to the acre. If 
we in Iowa produced as much sugar 
proportionately, we would have about 
ninety factories turning out sufficient , 
sugar each year to supply ten million 
people. 

At this writing no one can determine 
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Busy asphalt diggers in Trinidad Lake 


You know how sap keeps a tree 
alive and strong and defensive 
against weather. Trinidad Lake 
asphalt does the same in 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


The Kant-leak Kleet defends the 
roofing-seams against weather without 
cement. Prevents nail-leaks. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface guaranteed roofing 
with Kant-leak Kleets packed in the 
roll. 


Write for the Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples. 

O\ The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


ucere of cephalt. and larges® 
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Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS | 


The standard of quality for 4 years. 23 styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower. 


Freight Paid, Sent on Free Trial. 


Grind Oorn and Cob, Feed, 
Tabiec Meal, Shuck anid Kaffir 
Corn and al! kinds of smal! grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
is not entirely satisfactory after 
trial, return it at our ex: se. 
We also handle Engines, Cutters, 
Bheilers. Send for Free 
A.W. STHAUTR CO. 
ers. P-3731433 ticbert St., Phila, 4 
De 1.8708.07 8. Ashland Ave, 
‘hieago, [iinois “ 






























EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less > MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 






Grinding Miil 


ge Ae = Never chokes. 
sizos. Fully guaranteed. 

Any power. Especially ad. 
apted for gasoline engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Bex316 Springfield, Ohio 


‘ ‘Western Branch, W. 5th and Court Av..Des Moines. la. 





=e Triple-geared, Ball-bearing, 


Double-cut. Keep it if satis- 

fied; if not. return it at m 

expense. Nomoney down. 
trust you. Fastest aud best grinder made. Saves 
twice ite cost every year Get my free catalog. Alto 
power grinders, gasoline engines, scales and derricks. 








Se Corn Belt Mill 


¢—$ 20 Days Grinds more eat corn or small 
grain, with less power, than 
any other mill. Doesn’t warm 
the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 
may be changed in three m‘nutes, 
Try it 20 days free. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


















COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Damping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein a Zioute Thesimplest 
and best arrangement for in 
orstock. Also make Dairy and 
mundry Stov Water an 
t Jacket etties, H 
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ps. From all others. 4 or 2 
nd Corn with and all 

~ grains, (Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE— Booklet on “Feeds and 
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«PATENTS procured that protect. Send rough 
sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 

Dility. Patent obtained or fee returned. 
CLarence J. Lorrus, Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia, 
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| the place. that sugar beets will hold in 
| the corn belt agriculture of the future. 
| It is claimed that the sugar beet in- 
| dustry in the United States depends 
| for its success upon the tariff, which 
amounts to $1.70 per hundred pounds. 

About half the sugar produced in the 

world at the present time comes from 

the cane plant. On account of the 
cheap black labor in the tropics, cane 
sugar can be produced slightly cheaper 
than beet sugar. Students of the ques- 
tion say that there will be a battle for 
supremacy between the beet and cane 
sugars. The present tariff gives the 
beet sugar manufacturers the advan- 
tage which the infant industry needs 


to get on its feet. It furnishes the 
protection necessary to enable the 
white man in the north to compete 


with the black man in the tropics in 
the production of sugar. The rapidity 
of the spread of sugar beet factories 
will be more or less affected for years 
to come by the tariff. One farmer ex- 
pressed to me the fear that the so- 
cailed sugar trust, owning a large 
number of the beet factories, built them 
for the express purpose of getting the 





is, of course, the newness of the in- 
dustry, the large investment neces- 
sary, and the scientific supervision nec- 
essary to make the business a success. 
The objection so often heard four or 
five years ago in northern Iowa, that 
sugar beets were hard on the land, is 
of no great weight. Sugar itself con- 
tains .no fertility whatever. True, a 
heavy crop of sugar beets contains in 
it as much fertility as a heavy crop of 
corn. Practically all of this, however, 
is returned to the soil if the tops are 
either fed or plowed under and the 
beet pulp is fed and the resulting ma- 
nure plowed under. All farmers should 
know that the sugar itself contains no 
fertilizing value. The actual experi- 
ence of the beet growing farmers in 
northern lowa proves that sugar beet 
growing is a benefit rather than a det- 
riment to the soil. One or two of the 
farmers with whom I talked said that 
as the sugar beet industry became 
well established, the price per ton for 
sugar beets would go lower till the 
farmers could no longer make a profit. 
The fallacy of this argument, to my 
mind, lay in the fact that the factory 




















farmer interested in the sugar beets 
so that he would endeavor to maintain 
the present tariff on sugar and thus 
the trust would profit in its other su- 
gar trade. Of course, there might be 
something in this, but it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that the trust would 
go to the expense of building a number 
of half-million dollar plants for this 
purpose alone. Moreover, a number 
of the sugar beet plants are not owned 
by the trust at all, and in Michigan I 
understand that there is a coéperative 
plant. The tariff and the condition of 
the cane sugar industry will always 
have an important effect on the devel- 
opment of the beet sugar industry. The 
farmers growing sugar beets always 
have the recourse of returning again 
to corn, oats and clover if the beet fac- 
tories are unable to pay them a suffi- 
cient price. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of the sugar beet industry in 
such parts of the United States where 
the soil and climate are both fitted to 
the production of sugar beets (as they 
are in northern Iowa) is merely the 
newness and the complexity of the 
business. Farmers know how to grow 
corn and oats, but they are not pre- 
pared to give the sugar beet crop the 
proper attention at first. During the 
early days of its existence, a factory 
may be put out of business simply be- 
cause it can not get farmers to grow 
a sufficient acreage. The success of 
the farmers is very closely bound up 
with the success of the factory for 
which they grow beets. It is absolute- 
ly necessary that the farmer and the 
factory come into close touch with 
each other, for no farmer at the begin- 
ning has knowledge of proper methods 
of growing sugar beets. He must be 
told by the field men of the factory 
how to prepare his soil, when and how 
to plant, when to block and thin, when 
to hoe, when to cultivate, and when to 
harvest his beets. In a given district 
beets must not all be planted at the 
same time, for that would mean that 
the blocking and thinning would come 
at the same time, and the labor could 
not be used most efficiently. For the 
convenience of the factory the beets 
must not be harvested at the same 
time. This minute supervision is to 
many farmers an objection to the in- 
dustry. This objection might be met 
if the beet-growing farmers would co- 
| operate and furnish the factory them- 
The objection to this scheme 





| selves. 





LOADING BEETS IN THE FIELD. 


would be compel'’ed to pay what was 
a profitable price to the farmer in or- 
der to have a sufficient acreage to prof- 
itably run the factory. 

The sugar beet industry is in a pro- 
cess of constant change. Science and 
business are constantly introducing 
new methods. At present the Iowa 
Sugar Factory is paying farmers for 
beets at the rate of $5 per ton, no mat- 
ter whether they contain 12 or 17 per 
cent of sugar. The profit to the fac- 
tory, of course, depends on the percent- 
age of sugar contained by the beets. 
In older factories, science and business 
have dictated that payment should be 





made on the percentage of sugar con- 
tained in the beets. The minimum 
price of $5 per ton is paid, and an ad- 
dition of 25 cents per ton made for 
each per cent of sugar over fifteen. 

The government is at work breeding 
beet seed with one germ which will 
greatly reduce the labor of thinning. 
Labor-saving machinery is being in- 
vented. More effective methods of 
handling the foreign labor are con- 
stantly being devised. 

Looked at from the standpoint of 
the farmer alone, the growing of sugar 
beets in the northern part of the corn 
belt on the average soil would be a 
profitable industry. Of course, there 
is some risk due to unfavorable sea- 
sons and possible labor difficulties, but 
these risks are very small compared 
with the ones which the factories take. 
After giving beets a fair trial, the 
farmer is always free to quit the crop. 
An unprejudiced man of broad outlook 
with whom I taiked concerning the ad- 
visability of growing sugar beets in 
Iowa asked me if I thought the lowa 
climate was as favorable for the pro- 
duction of beets with high sugar con- 
tent as that of the states farther north 
and in the irrigated districts of the 
west. He pointed out that warm, wet, 
cloudy falls wouid be unfavorable to 
the crop. He also stated that he was 
of the impression that the sugar beet 
required a rather sandier soil than that 
of Iowa. The best answer which I 
could give to his objections was the 
fact that this season up in northern 
Iowa on heavy black land with a fall 
that has been wetter, cloudier, and 
warmer than usual, large crops of beets 
have been grown, averaging about 13 
per cent in sugar. 

I would not have any man go into 
the sugar beet industry, either farmer 
or capitalist, without giving the busi- 
ness a thorough investigation. Nev- 
ertheléss, from what I have seen of 
sugar beet growing in northern Iowa, 
I would say that beets grown for fac- 
tories at $5 a ton within four miles or 
less of a station, should make good 
profits, provided the farmer who grows 
them gives the crop the attention that 
it must have. The greatest obstacles 
at present to the spread of the new 
industry in the northern part of the 
corn belt are the uncertainty regard- 
ing the tariff and the slowness of the 
farmer in taking up with the new crop. 
So far as I can see, the farmers are 
slow in taking up with the crop, mere- 
ly because it is new and not because 
it is especially hard on the land or 
there are any great labor difficulties 
or because the crop does not fit in 
with the system of rotation or because 
it is unprofitable. The culture of the 
sugar beet as it spreads will revolu- 
tionize the agriculture of the northern 
part of the corn belt. 





A GAS 
TRACTO 


THAT DOES 


The value of a Hart-Parr Gas Tractor lies in 
its adaptability to all kinds of farm work. Com- 
pared with the old steam tractor, it is a compara- 
tively light machine, of enormous power. 

The average farmer has not given sufficient 


thought to the wide rang 


complished with this 


e of work that may, be ac- 


orse.”” 


Modern Farm 


Wherever tractive or stationary power is required, the 


Gas Tractor is the embodiment of economy. 


It will do 


the work of 22 to 25 horses, using the cheapest kerosene for 
fuel. The money it actually saves in hired help and feed 


bills will soon pay for it. 


Cheapest to Buy—Cheapest to Operate 
We have an interesting, illustrated catalog, which we will 
send for the asking. Write for it today. 


HART-PARR CO. 


220 Lawler Street 


Charles City, lowa 
Branches at all 
important Centers 9 
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A Oe 
Don’t Get Caught 
by a Swindlier 


Learn to detect the tricks that professional 
“‘gyps” and crooked dealers work in order to 
beat you in a horse trade. Read 


‘Horse Secrets”? 


as toldby Dr. A. S. Alexander, the famous vet- 
erinarian, and published by Farm Journal for 
the protection of its friends and supporters 
against fraud. This book reveals every frame- 
up practiced by the slickest rascals in the 
business—the “‘Widow Dodge,’ the “ fresh 
butter” trick, the ‘‘ginger’’ trick and scores of 
others, Also contains the most practical advice 
as to the care and cure of horses. The most 
complete and valuable book of its kind ever 
published—offered to you with a four years 
subscription to the most helpful and prac- 
tical farm paper published— 


Farm Journal 


—unlikeany other paper—teaches the doctrine 
of commonsense farming in a forceful, to-the- 
point and interesting way allitsown. A sen- 
sible, cheerful, clean, quaint little paper which 
has carried sunshine and valuable advice into 
country homes for thirty-five years, and now 
numbers upward of four million readers, 
This paper monthly for four years and “Horse 
Secrets’’ at once postpaid 


Both For $1.00 


send for them at once, and if, on the receipt 
of the book, you don’t believe that in it alone 
you have much more than your money’s worth, 
say so and we'll stop the paper at once. 


Farm Journal, 134 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 





Before You Buy Fencing 


get Square Deal prices on the simplest. 
itrongest, safest fence made. The S De 
8 the one piece stay wires and the 
so they can’t possibly slip. 

\SQUARE DEAL FENCE 

tight and trim the year ‘round. The 

ng cling? Send today 

. n 

log. price list, ‘and ‘et a high- 
four-section folding 2 ft. rule, al 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. E— 3 
500 Industrial St. __ Peoria, Ill. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


, A quality fence at 
a quantity price. 
Farm, Hog, and 
Poultry Fencing; 

both square and 

diamond mesh; 

(light or heavy— 










SG the Factory 
Direct 












P Any stylethat you want. 
SP EVERY ROD CUARANTEED 
~¥ to be satisfactory, and our 
guarantee is backed by 27 years 
. of selling direct to the | pe 

it an Fence stretches well and wears 
Sal eae rom Open Hearth steel wire, 
thoroughly galvanized. Large Catalog free 
to you for the asking. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, iIndian® 
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No wire used. It 


This is a solid steel gate. 
weighs three times as much as other patent gates 


and will outlast a dozen. Don’t take our word 
for it—let us know what size you can use and we 
will ship on 30 days trial. If you like it send the 
tmnoney at end of 30 days, or return gate and you 
won't be out one cent. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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BROWN FENG 


13 CENTS = 
PER ROD UP : 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargatn prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and sample Dept.72 Cleveland,Ohio 
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80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


Many styles and heights. Our large Eree Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, {nd. 
_ 
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THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY 
Dowaciac Manuracturine Cc. Dowaciac Micn 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


THE QUALITY OF WIRE. 


An Illinois correspondent who is a 
banker, and, like many Illinois bank- 
ers, largely interested in farming, 
writes us: 

“I would like to see the farm papers 
of the country discuss the steel wire 
that farmers have to use for fencing. 
Perhaps this matter has been threshed 
out in some of the farm papers; but if 
so, I never happened to see it. There 
is nothing that farmers have to buy to- 
day, that I know of, that is less satis- 
factory than wire; and this has been 
the case ever since the wire companies 
have been using steel instead of iron 
for making wire. The so-called gal- 
vanizing does no good that I can dis- 
cover, about five years being the life 
of any of it. I have fence wire on my 
farm that has been in use thirty years, 
that is giving better service to-day than 
| wire purchased five years ago. I would 
consider iron wire of the old style 
cheap at double the price we are pay- 
ing for the steel wire, but I am un- 
able to get it at any price. Can you 
give us any information along this 
line? I have also had the same experi- 
ence with screen wire; and have given 
up using the steel white and am using 
copper as I replace the screens on my 
dwelling.” 

This is a matter that was fully 
threshed out in Wallaces’ Farmer sev- 
eral years ago. When the steel mills 
began to use the Bessemer process and 
make fence wire out of steel, the wire 
became exceedingly poor in quality. 
Some years ago we selected from an 
old farm fence wire that had been in 
use thirty years, twenty years, ten 
years, and six years. The thirty-year- 
old wire, made by the old puddling pro- 
cess, was fairly good. The twenty- 
year-old and the ten-year-old wire were 
in excellent condition; while fencing 
put up a few years before, made of 
the best steel wire and woven into 
fencing by the farmer himself was, to 
use his own expression, “so worthless 
that if a brood sow should lean against 
it, she would go through.” Fences made 
of chicken wire were worthless. We 
| selected these specimens and sent them 
to the Department of Agriculture, to- 
gether with a piece of iron rod that 
had been used in a fence in front of 
the lot in which we now write. This 
had been in use twenty-two years, and 
was but slightly rusted. 

We asked the department to tell us 
why this new wire was so worthless 
as compared with the old. They began 
an investigation, which resulted in the 
issuance of bulletins on the corrosion 
of wire and the preservation of iron 
and steel. (Bulletin 239, Corrosion of 
Fence Wire; Bulletin 30, Corrosion of 
Iron; Bulletin 35, Preservation of Iron 
and Steel.) Our correspondent can 
secure these bulletins by applying to 
the department. This will give him 
the fuilest information obtainable any- 
where. 

From reading these bulletins it will 
be seen that the department took up 
the matter with the steel manufactur- 
ers, and as a result there has been 
some improvement in fence wire in the 
last few years. They are now making 
it from open-hearth steel, and have 
made some improvements in their 
methods, but it is still far behind the 
quality of the wire made by the old 
puddling process. 

We do not know where the old-fash- 
ioned fence wire can be obtained. In 
fact, the steel men say it can not be 
manufactured and sold at the prices at 
which fence wire is now sold. We 
have talked with the steel people our- 
selves on this subject, and assured 
them that if they would make this old- 
fashioned wire and charge two prices 
for it, they could get it. They are in- 
credulous on this point, however. They 
think the farmer wants something 
cheap, and they must meet his de 
mands by furnishing him cheap stuff. 

However, a very good fence can be 
built now if the farmer will use heavy 
wire. The old barbed wire has gone 
out of fashion, and for good reasons. 
The fence now in demand is the woven 
wire fence. If the farmer will insist 
on heavy wire throughout, and will buy 
only the best makes, he can have a 
fence which, while not as lasting as 
the old iron fences, will give very good 
service. If any of our readers are in- 
terested in this, let them send for the 
bulletins mentioned above, and when 
they buy fencing insist on heavy wires 
both horizontal and perpendicular, and 
heavy galvanizing. The galvanizing 
some years ago was worthless; in fact, 














it was not galvanizing at all, The rod 








was simply run through a bath of spel- 
ter, and run through quickly; then as 
much of it wiped off as possible. The 
lasting quality of the wire is measured 
by the part that has the least spelter 
or so-called galvanizing. 

As our correspondent will see by 
reading any of these bulletins, this 
rusting or corrosion is caused by the 
process of electrolysis, and this comes 
from the uneven distribution of ferro- 
manganese. The heavier the wire and 
the thicker the galvanizing (so-called), 
the better the fence will last. The tel- 
egraph companies have no difficulty in 
securing better wire, because they use 
heavier wire and insist on better gal- 
vanizing. Farmers must do the same; 
but they must expect to pay a higher 
price for the better quality, and, after 
all, this is the cheapest in the end. 

If our congressmen would ever reach 
a point where they will remove the 
tariff from wire altogether, and thus 
give foreign manufacturers a chance 
to supply our wants, it would not be 
very long before the Steel Company 
would put up plants for making wire 
by the old puddling process, which 
would give us the old-fashioned iron 
wire that will last a lifetime. We shall 
get to that point by and by. Mean- 
while, use the heavier wire and the 
best galvanizing you can get. 





LOCUST POSTS. 


A correspondent appends the follow- 
ing rather interesting note to a per- 
sonal letter on other subjects: 

“In 1884, when visiting at my father- 
in-law’s place in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, he moved a fence. In 
digging up a large locust post he re- 
marked: ‘I set that post the day your 
wife was born, just forty years ago, 
and I am going to reset it today.’” 

We are not surprised at this. There 
is a large locust gatepost on one of 
the farms that the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer once owned, which, at one of 
our visits, had been set sixty years, 
and it was still apparently sound. Were 
it not for the plague of worms, the 
black locust would be a most profit- 
abel tree to grow in the Mississippi 
valley. It grows rapidly, grows on al- 
most any kind of land, if it is well 
drained. It repairs itself after cutting, 


and will last as long as the catalpa, red 
cedar or osage orange. 

The trouble with it is that before it 
gets to post size it is worm-eaten, and 





when once bored full of worm-holes it 
speedily decays. If our entomologists 
could discover some way of growing 
locust posts without their being at- 
tacked by worms, it would be one of 
the greatest boons they could confer 
upon the people of the Mississippi val- 
ley. So far as we know, the worms 
have not attacked the locust trees in 
the Rocky mountain states, where they 
grow luxuriantly. Whether they will 
or not in course of time remains to be 
seen, 

Professor Budd used to have a the- 
ory that if locusts were grown alter- 
nately with catalpa trees, they would 
not be affected by worms. His idea 
was that the locust has a light foliage 
and does not protect its trunk except 
when grown in thickets; and that if 
they were planted alternately with a 
large-leaved tree like the catalpa, they 
might escape. We do not know enough 
about the life history of the locust 
borer to form any opinion as to wheth- 
er this theory is correct or not. If this 
method has proved successful with any 
of our readers, they will confer a very 
great favor on the farmers, especially 
of the Mississippi valley, if they will 
communicate the facts to the public 
through the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 





ALKALI IN ILLINOIS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of ground that has 
alkali on it. I can get limestone for 
sixty cents per ton. How many tons 
would you use to the acre?” 

There are many different kinds of 
alkali, but the sort which causes the 
most bother east of the Missouri river 
is caused by a salt known as mag- 
nesium carbonate. When large amounts 
of this salt are found in the soil corn 
does not grow well. Oats will stand 
this sort of alkali much better than 
corn. 

Limestone will do nothing toward 
getting rid of the excess of magnesium 
carbonate in the soil. The best treat- 
ment which can be given in those cases 
where drainage is at all defective is 
to provide good tile drainage. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, of the University of 
Illinois, also suggests that the plowing 
under of coarse manure, straw or green 
oats will help to neutralize the bad 
effects of the alkali. Where the drain- 
age is good the application of land 
plaster or gypsum is said to help some. 
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THE REDUCTION OF WOOL 
DUTIES. 
The ,tariff commission has at last 


made its report, too lengthy for publi- 
cation. This committee was appointed 
to furnish scientific information to the 
president. We summarize the presi- 
dent’s recommendations as follows: 
That, based on the report, the duty 
on raw wool should be reduced be- 
tween two and three cents a pound; 
that the duty of thirty-three cents per 
pound on scoured wool is prohibitory; 


that the duty on noils, woolen wastes, 
shoddy and cheapest yarns, with the 
exception of woolen yarns of high 
grade, and low and medium grade 
cloth, is prohibitory; that as a result 
of the high duties, the only articles 
that can enter the country are all-woo! 
men’s wearing apparel of a very fine 


light-weight dress goods for 
and oriental rugs; that the av- 
erage duty paid on fine and expensive 
fabrics imported is 94.17 per cent ad 
valorem, and on women’s dresses 102 
per cent; that on cheap fabrics the 
duty now ranges from 15 to more than 
200 per cent; that the compensatory 
duty on numerous classes of goods is 
entirely too high; that the metheds of 
assessing duties in force is faulty in the 
extreme and operates to the disadvan- 
tage of the manufacturing interests. 

He concludes: “Prohibitive duties 
eliminate the possibility of foreign 
competition. They form a temptation 
to monopoly and conspiracies to con- 
trol domestic prices. The duties now 
in force are much in excess of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here 
and abroad.” 

It would seem, therefore, that we 
shou!d have some relief, and may have 
a chance in the near future to buy 
woolen goods at a fair price. It would 
seem so, but we advise our readers not 
to count their chickens before they are 
hatched. It gives us pleasure, however, 
to see a republican president turn his 
battering-ram on the citadel of high 
protection, which, if not the mother of 
monopolies, is the foster-mother that 
incubates and broods over them. The 
pity of it is that the president did not 
pay attention to Senator Dolliver when 
he placed before him, and later before 
the people, substantially the facts now 
presented by the board. 


THE LAWYER IN POLITICS. 

The Wall Street Journal has the fol- 
lowing rather interesting paragraph: 

“There can be no question at all that 
we have too many lawyers in this 
country, and, as might be expected, 
Satan has had unusual facilities for 
finding mischief for idle hands to do. 
Even with our over-manned and cum- 
brous court machinery only a small 
proportion can make a living by the 
practice of their profession. Appar- 
ently, the balance go into politics. It 
might be thought that lawyers would 
make good statutes; and so they would 
if they were good lawyers. But. the 
system pursued by the colleges in the 
state of New York, to name no other, 


quality, 
women, 


turrs out bad lawyers, in possession 
only of that little learning which the 


poet says is a dangerous thing. Their 
knowledge of the principles of the 
common law or the philosophy govern- 
ing cases in equity is of the slightest. 
They have no assimilated Blackstone, 
and Coke on Littleton is a dead letter. 
They are virtually taught case law 
only. The consequence is that our le- 
gal assemblymen and senators add to 
the statute book, session after session, 
measures as ill-formed and half-baked 
as they are themselves.” 

This might have been expected from 
a newspaper in the “wild and woolly 
west,” or from a litigant whose case 
had been postponed from year to year 
and finally decided against him _ be- 
cause his lawyer had more skill in 
getting delays than in winning cases. 
Now we don’t know how much truth 
there is in the above; we suspect a 
good deal. The question is whether 
the people of the west would mend 
matters by sending farmers to con- 
gress instead of lawyers. 

We doubt it very much. Scant as 
may be the ability of lawyers, we have 
found in the last twenty years that 
about all the good legislation we have 
been able to get on the statute books 
has been that advanced by the better 
class of lawyers. The farmer as a 
rule does not make a first-class legis- 
lator. He is easily bulldozed by the 
lopbyist or brow-beaten by a man 

om he believes to be a lawyer. He 
has not sufficient confidence in his own 
judgment; and if elected because he 














belongs to a certain faction of the 
party, is apt to vote just about as the 
party leaders tell him to. He may see 
clearly enough what is for the imme- 
diate interest of his own constituency, 
but he does not usually take time to 
take even a statewide view of the 
proposed legislation. In measures in 
which we have been most directly in- 
terested, simply because they seemed 
to us to be for the best interest of 
farmers, we have as often found farm- 
ers against these measures as for 
them. 

We think that lawyers have too large 
a place in legislation, and particularly 


the political lawyers. \ legislature 
should represent every interest; and 
we believe a first-class business man, 


particularly if he is interested in land, 


makes a better legislator than almost 
any other class of men, so far as we 
have knowledge. 


BACON HOGS FOR THE CORN 
BELT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Could you inform me as to whether 
the bacon type of hog is as profitable 
for the average stock raiser as the 
lard type? Are they more _ prolific 
and hardier than the lard type? What 


breed of the bacon hogs do you con- 
sider the best, the Yorkshire, Hamp- 


shire or Tamworth?” 

This is a question each stock raiser 
had best answer for himself, for we do 
not feel competent to advise any man 
as to the type of animal and breed of 
that type he should raise. We will 
say, though, that the bacon hog is 
making a place for itself among corn 
belt farmers, especially on dairy farms. 
Some say that they average rather 
more to the litter than the lard hogs. 
It is claimed further that they are bet- 
ter grazers and somewhat hardier. 
Against these points it may be argued 
that the bacon type of hog is slow in 
maturing and will not make as many 
pounds of flesh per bushel of corn as 
will the fat hog. Under corn belt con- 
ditions where corn is fed almost to the 
exclusion of such muscle building 
feeds as shorts, skim-milk, tankage 
and leguminous pasture, the fat hog 
will do better than the bacon type, and 
one year with another make a larger 
profit on the market. Where consid- 
erable quantities of skim-milk and pas- 
ture may be had, however, we would 
not be at all surprised if the bacon 
hog would not make fully as large a 
profit even in the heart of the corn belt 
as the fat hog. All doubt in our mind 
concerning this question would vanish 
if the packers would but pay a premi- 
um for the better quality of meat 
produced by the bacon hog. 
1OWA CORN AND GRAIN EXHIBI- 

TION. . 


The ninth annual exhibition and con- 
vention of the Iowa Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation will be held this winter at 
Newton, lowa, from January 23th to 
February 10th, and will be open to the 
public from February 2d to 8th, in- 
clusive. 

This is the great state cereal exhi- 
bition, where many thousands of dol- 
lars are given in premiums to farmers 
having the best exhibits of grain. Four 
thousand dollars in premiums will be 
offered for the best Iowa oats, by the 
International Harvester Company. 

There will be classes to include all 
types of field corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
clovers and timothy 

Special classes have been provided 
for those who have never exhibited be- 
fore. Every lowa farmer can avail 
himself of all the privileges and bene- 
fits of the lowa Corn Growers’ Associ- 
ation, and can receive full and com- 
plete information by just dropping a 
line to the secretary, M. L. Bowman, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a full and com- 
plete premium list. 





OAT SEEDING INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


Although spring is several months 
distant, we are already beginning to 
receive inquiries pertaining to seeding. 
For example, one correspondent asks 
concerning the best way of putting in 
oats. Some time during the next month 
—and the sooner the better—we would 
be very glad to have our subscribers 
take an evening off and give us the 
benefit of their experience in oat seed- 
ing, the implements used, how the 
ground was prepared, and all about it. 
A symposium on this subject would be 
of considerable value, especially to our 
newer readers. We hope to hear from 
a number.of friends on this subject. 














From Across the Sea 


A New Year’s Greeting From Sir Horace Plunkett, the Agri- 
cultural Leader of Ireland. 








Readers.of Wallaces’ Farmer 


will, I 


am sure, agree with me that the idea 


of a higher, a more progressive 
enjoyable country life, for 
stands, is at 
the 


more 
this admirable 
taking hold of 


paper 
the minds of 


lish-speaking peoples, and that the 
ilization to which we belong bids 
to broaden out into an evenly 


scheme of human progress for 
and country alike. 
Wallaces’ Farmer goes 
to the country folk in Iowa; it 
us in Ireland. But I feel that if 
where in the world the new idea 
a rural existence should be 
should be in this richly 
cultural state. 


are there in abundance; 


and a 
which 


last 


Eng- 


civ- 
fair 


balanced 
town 


farther than 
reaches 
any- 
Is of 
realized, it 
endowed agri- 
The physical resources 
the political 


organization of the state provides all 


needed for 
workers in 
academic 


the machinery 
al aid to the 
dustry; the 


the 


government- 
basic 
institutions of 


in- 


the state supplement the useful activi- 
ties of the legislative and administrat- 


ive bodies. 
expedite rural progress, 


If anything is lacking to 
it must be the 


voluntary associations of the dwellers 


in the rural districts, upon 


whose 


thinking out and working out of local 





problems depends far more than upon 
governmental assistance both the ma- 
terial and social well-being of all com- 


munities. Moreover, organized self- 
help is the only sure foundation for 
really useful state assistance, a truth 
which we in Ireland, who need help 
from the government much more than 
American farmers, have learned, prac- 


ticed and are entitled therefore- to 
preach to others. 
So my New Year’s greeting is to 


those who are in sympathy with the 
too-long-delayed effort of the most pro- 


gressive farmers to work out the Irish 
formula: better farming, better busi- 


ness, better living. In its American 
application, this formule, is: Helping 
the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges 
and universities; organizing farmers 
on codperative lines in every branch 
of farming—in production, marketing 
and improved credit facilities for both 
operations; the assembling of neigh- 
bors regularly for the discussion of so- 
cial conditions and their improvement 
and brightening, especially from the 
womans’ point of view. There is no 
better scheme of work for rural dwell- 
ers for 1912. 
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SHORTS, BRAN AND LOW-GRADE REFORMS IN EDUCATION. schools and the betterment of country | is a high school in the state of Iowa.” 


FLOUR. If the same spirit which prevailed in life conditions may aspire to those of- The following recommendations to 

An Illinois correspondent writes: ae Nae arses «igh fices commonly designated as being of | the legislature were adopted: 
“Will you seta 96 ae: wali , the Iowa Teachers Association has | @ political nature.” “That the election of the state su- 
of the whent Seana arts te ae Pot? prevailed in other states, of which we The same note was struck by Pro- | perintendent be taken out of politics 

’ c . . . « e . . oy . » 1 

Is it the same as bran and flour mixed? | 2@Ve 2ot much doubt, then the friends fessor Eggleston, superintendent of by being held in the spring. 
We have been buying bran and a low- | Of real education may say: “The day WT ie ee ee Mn je of the estar alle Fossey Ragland pone dn 
ager flour and el. = = mixtase of our redemption draweth nigh.” functions of the public school. These | ship on the state board of examiners. 
s e same as shorts, we save money It is refreshing to know that teach- functions are a healthy body, a treined “That the salary of the state super- 


by so doing. Is it as good for fall pigs | ers at last realize that spelling is be- | capacity, and a desire to serve the | intendent be increased to not less than 
as shorts? We are feeding it with | ginning to be one of the lost arts. A | community. We speak of the “funda- | $4,000 a year, and that his term be ex- 
corn and oil meal. How is the best | professor in the State University an- | mentals’ in education; what are the | tended to four years. 
way to feed it, dry or in a slop?” swered the question: “Can theshigh | fundamentals? A sound body and an “That the legislature create the of- 
When the wheat kernel is taken | School teachers spell?” with a “No; | unselfish outlook on life. And yet, year | fices of state high school and rural 
apart very carefully, the principal or a wan Bs re . > and year out, we permit the chil- | school inspectors.” : 
parts are found to be four layers or | go notoriously bad that one or two of Soe aan pir nel rag ott Page tse co cate ail be anode 
coverings, a germ, and white starch. | our colleges and universities have in- hookworm; algebra and astigmatism; the council of the next legislature. 
By weight, the coverings are about | sisted upon an entrance examination | eybe root and tuberculosis; Caesar We were especially interested in the 
one-fourth of the wheat kernel. From | in the subject, with the understand- | and spinal curvature. And then they | discussions concerning the rural 
the outer and coarser parts of the | ing that the student must make the | go forth to serve—themselves. Now | school. We are spending millions of 
coverings, bran is made, while from | grade. Our high school graduates can | what does it profit a state if its chil- | dollars each year and are not getting 





the inner and finer parts, together with | not spell.” dren gain the whole world of knowl- | value received. Now that the teach- 
the coarser particles of flour, shorts Of course the graduates can not | edge and lose both health and the soul | ers are waked up, we are confident 
are prepared. Low-grade flour is also | spell, if the teachers can not. One| of good citizenship?” that they will in time solve the prob- 
made from the coarser parts of the | teacher said: “I made out a list of The spirit of the meetings can be | lem correctly. If the farmers wouid 
starchy portion of the kernel. The | words which are commonly used, such | jmagined from the following resolu- | wake up and realize the necessity of 
germs are generally added to the low- | as kerosene, aluminum and vengeance; | tions offered: giving the children that education that 
grade flour. and fifteen out of twenty-five misspelled “That it would be better that the | will fit them for farm life, the problem 


_Ordinary shorts contains in every | kerosene and vengeance.” A college | township be made the school unit, and | will be easy of solution; but until they 
100 pounds about thirteen pounds of | instructor found three misspelled | that its affairs be directed by a board | do wake up and realize that they can 
muscle-building material and fifty-sev- | words on the first sheet of a college | chosen at large by the electors of the | not afford to have things go on as 


en pounds of the heat and fat formers. | entrance paper. Professor Sloan stated county. they are, there will be nothing done. 
Bran is nearly as rich in muscle-build- | that the time had come when an em- “That the rural independent dis- | It has been very hard to wake up the 
ing material as shorts, but is only | ployer was surprised if he finds an | tricts and subdistricts should be abol- | teachers. We hope they will now aid 
about four-fifths as rich in the heat and | employe who can take accurate notes, | ished. us in waking up the farmers. “When 
fat formers, and contains considerably | spell correctly, or make a report. He “That the general assembly should | thou art converted, strengthen thy 





more indigestible material. Low-grade | stated that there was no reason why | be urged to take steps to define what | brethren.” 
flour is considerably richer than shorts | teachers in various branches should 
in both the muscle-building materials | not codédperate by teaching the pupils 
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Is Your Date “Dec. 11”? 


If the date following your name on the little address 
label reads “Dec. | 1” it means that your time is out this 
week. Renewals must be sent at once to avoid missing 
any copies. If you want Wallaces’ Farmer the next year 
without a break in the regular issues, please attend to 
renewing promptly. : Company 

All subscription dates reading “Jny 12” will expire in 
January and renewals should be sent as early as possible. ; It’s the very nature ofa soda 


cracker to absorb moisture and 
5) wes Ge 


we foreign odors. 
and the heat and fat formers. A mix- | to spell the words connected with their ( 
































“That's why the ordinary soda cracker 
ture of equal parts by weight of low- | particular branch. It seems to us that remained sv long in obscurity. 

grade flour and bran is similar in com- | the remedy is to start spelling schools j i H “ 
position to ordinary shorts. We know | in every school in every township, as The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture 
of no experiments comparing such a | we have recommended in recent ar- proof and odor-repelling package changed 





tr gp apg tia om: gage all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 
t ’ ae an t was sti urther refreshing to note 
should be fully as good. In giving such | that there was no subject which at- soda cracker, keeps select company 
mill feeds as bran, shorts, oil meal and | tracted such universal interest as that —its own. 
tankage to fall pigs, we generally pre- | of common school education. Presi- 
fer — them oa form - a oo dent Seerley, of the State Normal To-day the goodness, the 
a thick slop in moderate weather, anc Scheol, protested against the element : 
a thin slop when the weather is so cold | of time in educational systems, that freshness and body-build- 
eee pigs yr br danger of not | is, eight years in the grades, four in ing virtues of Uneeda 
rinking enough water. in thay ened our in cx 7 : ° - 
t § & the high SC hool, four in ¢ ollege. We Biscuit are acclaimed 
reproduced his address in full in our P 
A BLUE GRASS MEADOW. issue of November 17th. If you have in tenement and 
not read it, hunt up that issue and i 
We have a correspondent in Iowa! read it now. mansion. 
who has a meadow of fifteen acres that Superintendent Deyoe advocated the 
has gone to blue grass. His landlord | formation of a country life commission Never Sold 
| for the special object of studying rural in Bulk 


will not allow him to plow it “ for schools. He said, in brief, that over 
fear it will wash, and suggests disking | thirteen million dollars were expended 
as a remedy. ; in the state of Iowa in 1910 for the sup- 
This would make an ideal pasture, | port of schools. It will cost a little 
but when blue grass has taken a mea- | more money to improve the _ rural 
dow in a section where it grows luxuri- | schools, but that it was poor business 
antly, there are only two ways of hand- | policy to stop just a little short of ob- 
ling it, really only one, and that is to | taining the best results from these 
plow it up and put it in corn; then get | thirteen millions. He took a rap at | 
it back to clover and timothy as soon | the statesmen as follows: 
as you can. The best way in that sec- “Intensive or scientific farming that 
tion would be to harvest the corn, drill | requires imental activity, as well as } 
in winter wheat in the corn stubble; | manual labor, will help do it. Modern 
the next spring sow heavily to clover | home conveniences will help to do it. 
and timothy, and cover it with the | Church, school and recreation centers 
harrow, thus cultivating the winter | would help to do it. But what can 
wheat. If the winter wheat should be | hasten the movement in Iowa? It may 





















LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosere (coal oil) lamp or lantern 





a partial failure, the stand of grass'| be necessary to conduct a great educa- into dazzling brillianey with our wonderful Bright Light 
would be all the stronger. tional campaign, or even enter the Burner. 450 candle power invisible and unbreakable 

This could be remedied for a year | field of politics, making the issues bet- Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or two by taking a disk drill and seed- | ter rural schools and the conservation or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
ing to clover and timothy in the spring | and improvement of the agricultural light like any kerosene lamp. _Nothing to get out of order. 
of the year, just as the frost is going | resources of our state. Our Iowa Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


out. We would not advise this, how- | statesmen have avoided these issues NTS WANTED £<VEFYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
ever, although we do advise it where | too long in their biennial messages AGEN TS Perbipt iia paci, 3) ee 
the object is to continue to use it as | and in legislative enactments. it is dent. Write today, Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
@ pasture and get a stand of clover | not impossible that candidates who be- paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisiactory. 

for a year or two with the blue grass. | lieve in the shibboleth of better BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 96, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Silage for Fattening Cattle 


BY PROF. F.G. KING, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 








The time is past when the producer 
of beef on high-priced land can afford 
to be without a silo. It has long been 


known that a very large per cent of 
the feeding value of corn as shown by 
chemical composition is found in the 
stalk. Stockmen, however, have been 
unable to get more than a small per 
cent of the feeding value of the rough- 
age produced by the corn plant. With- 
in recent years the beef cattlemen 
have begun adopting a method em- 
ployed by the farmers of Europe for 
several hundred years, and by dairy- 
men of this country for scores of years. 
In fact, the method is so old that it is 
a source of wonder that there is a 
stock farm to be found in America 
where it is not employed. This meth- 
od consists in confining in an air-tight 
chamber, feed cut while green enough 
to contain a large per cent of water. 
The form of enclosure has passed 
through a _ period of evolution and 
finally settled into the modern silo 
with circular, air-tight walls. When 
corn in about the proper stage for 
shocking is cut into pieces one-fourth 
to three-fourths of an inch in length 
and packed in the silo, a process of 
fermentation takes place that causes 
some chemical changes in the mass of 
feed. This fermentation is accompa- 
nied by a softening of the woody por: 
tions of the corn plant, with the re- 
sult that a soft, palatable food relished 
by live stock of all kinds is formed. 
Silage -is so relished by cattle that 
forty pounds and even fifty pounds 
are often consumed by two-year-old 
cattle during the early part of the 
feeding period. It is a food of much 
the same nature as grass, and affects 
the cattle in much the same way. In 
fact, the same results that can be ex- 
pested in summer from good blue grass 
pasture can be secured in winter by 
the use of corn silage, and can be pro- 
duced from about one-third the land. 

It has been recently said by a very 
prominent authority on agricultrral 
topics in the corn belt that a revolu- 
tion in cattle feeding was to take 
piace with the erection of silos in all 
the cattle feeding yards of the coun- 
try. This revolution is now rapidly 


taking place. Probably no previous 
year has seen the erection of as many 
silos as has the year of 1911. Very 
few progressive farmers have _ not 


heard or read of the great benefits to 
be derived from the silo, but many 
have hesitated about investing in one. 
The fact, however, that of the hun- 
dreds of feeders who use silage for fat- 
tening cattle, practically none fail to 
speak in most gratifying terms of their 
appreciation of its value, should be ex- 
cellent proof of the economy of the 
silo for beef cattle. 

There are two distinct advantages 
to feeding corn silage to fattening cat- 


tle. First, there is the conservation 
of the rough feed produced by the 
corn plant, and, second, there is a 
larger profit from the feeding opera- 
tion. 


In the production of corn there must 
necessarily be produced large quanti- 
ties of stalks. Chemical analysis 
shows that approximately two-thirds 
as much feeding value is locked up in 
the stalk as is contained in the ear. 
The food nutrients of the stalk, how- 
ever, are so locked with fiber that 
when fed as corn stover or fodder, 
only a small percentage of their real 
value is secured. Because the food 
nutrients of corn stalks are so un- 
available for animals, the roughage 
produced by the corn plant commands 
on the market a price altogether too 
small for the soil fertility removed by 
its sale. Therefore, on account of its 
chemical content and its abundance 
on the farm, the more thorough utiliza- 
tion of the roughage from the corn 
plant must be realized. 

One of the great secrets of success 
in large factories has been the elimi- 
nation or proper utilization of all the 
waste. This is now one of the great 
problems for the successful farmer. 
The roughage of the farm must be 
utilized. Corn silage offers the great- 
est source of improvement with which 
We are now familiar. When harvest- 
ed in the ordinary manner, not only 
is a large part of the food nutrients 
not available, but the woody portions 
of the plant are unpalatable, and even 
when eaten require so much energy 





in digestion that a large part of their 
value is lost. When cut early and put 
into the silo the entire mass passes 
through a process of heating and fer- 
menting that reduces the hard, woody 
portions of the plant to a soft, palat- 
able food which is readily eaten by 
cattle, horses or sheep. Silage prop- 
erly made is completely consumed, 
with practically no waste. Corn put 
into the silo returns the feeder its full 
value without waste. Not only is there 
a complete consumption of the plant, 
but the animals are treated to a feed 
in winter that is succulent and palat- 
able, with all the thrift-giving proper- 
ties of good summer pasture. 

The economic side of the question is 
however the most important one from 
the standpoint of the cattle feeder. 
The ration used must be the one that 
will return the greatest profit. My 
presentation of this phase of the sub- 
ject is based on the results at Purdue 
experiment station, and in no case are 
any conclusions drawn from less than 
two trials on that particular item, and 
in most cases three or four trials have 
been made. 

The general 
silage to a ration 


effect of adding corn 
for fattening beef 














cattle is shown by the following 
table: 
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In all rations shelled corn was fed 
according to the appetites of the cat- 
tle. In addition to the corn, cotton- 
seed meal containing 41 per cent pro- 
tein was fed in the proportion of two 
and one-half pounds daily per 1,000 
pounds live weight of cattle. All lots 
of cattle were uniform as to size, qual- 
ity, age, and condition when the exper- 
iment began, and were treated exactly 
the same except that the roughage of- 
fered was different. 

The figures in the table are averages 
of two years’ work. They are the re- 
sults secured in the winter of 1909-10, 
which was a very profitable year, and 
those secured in the winter of 1910-11, 
which was a very unsatisfactory year 
to feed cattle. Corn was worth 54 
cents in one case and 37.4 cents in the 
other; clover hay, $10 per ton; cot- 
tonseed meal, $28 and $30 per ton, and 
corn silage $3.50 and $3 per ton. 

The first noticeable effect of the 
silage was on the appetites of the cat- 
tle. It will be noted that the amounts 
of both hay and grain were reduced by 
the addition of silage. The grain in 
the silage evidently replaced approxi- 
mately the same quantity of dry corn 
in the ration, thereby decreasing the 
quantity of dry grain consumed by cat- 
tle on full feed. This fact, when con- 
sidered with the rate of gain, is suffi- 
cient to successfully contradict any 
opinion that the corn put into silage 
is not as valuable as when gathered. 

The rate of gain was increased by 
the addition of the silage to the ra- 
tion, and not greatly affected by the 
substitution of silage for clover. Since 
silage is a cheap roughage and the 
grain consumption was less when sil- 
age was fed, the cost of gain was 





greatly reduced by the addition of 


silage to the ration. When silage was 
fed once daily in connection with clo- 
ver hay, there was an average reduc- 
tion in cost per hundred pounds gain 
of $1.06; when silage was fed twice 
daily with clover hay the reduction in 
cost amounted to $1.21 per hundred 
pounds gain. and when corn silage was 
the only roughage eaten by the cattle 
the cost of gains was reduced $1.39 
per hundred pounds. It will be noted 
that the more nearly the corn silage 
replaced the clover hay in the ration, 
the greater was the reduction in the 
cost of gain, the greatest saving in 
cost being when no clover hay was 
fed. 

When cost of gain is the basis of 
comparison, the conclusion would be 
drawn that the more nearly silage re- 
placed hay in the ration, the greater 
would be th. profit. This is true when 
a small amount of clover is fed, but 
not so when silage alone is used as 
roughage. The profit per steer was 
increased $3.70 by adding silage once 
daily to clover for roughage; $6.63 by 
adding silage twice daily, and 12.54 by 
substitution of silage for clover. The 
reason the profit per steer is not in 
the same proportion as the saving in 
cost of gain is that there was a differ- 
ence in the finish of the cattle. The 
selling price was not appreciably af- 
fected by adding silage once daily, 
while it was increased an average ot 
fifteen cents per hundred by the ad- 
dition of silage twice daily, and re- 
duced 10 cents per hundred by sub- 
stitution of silage for clover. With 
these figures as a basis of comparison, 
there would be a saving by the use of 
corn silage .on a carload of twenty 
steers of $74, $132.60 and $50.80, ac- 
cording to the extent to which silage 
replaced clover as a roughage. 

Because corn silage has proven so 
profitable for fattening cattle, its lim- 
itations must not be overlooked. It 
must be remembered that silage is a 
roughage and not a grain. Because 
some corn is contained in silage, the 
mistake is sometimes made of trying 
to use it for grain instead of rough- 
age. This practice always results un- 
satisfactorily. Silage is a roughage, 
and must be so considered. Ordinarily 
it is not necessary to limit the rough- 
age consumed by fattening cattle. The 
steer will naturally consume more 
grain and less roughage as the fatten: 
ing period advances. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is necessary when silage is 
very palatable, to arbitrarily limit the 
quantity of silage consumed by the 
cattle in order to induce sufficient 
grain consumption to insure satisfac- 
tory gains. In fact, the greatest ben- 
efit from silage in the ration is much 
more marked during the early part of 
the fattening period when roughage 
comprises a larger proportion of the 
ration than later in the fattening pro- 
cess. 

Another limitation of corn silage is 
that it is not a balanced ration. It is 
of somewhat the same nutritive ratio 
as the corn grain. Therefore, when 
corn silage replaces clover hay, which 
balances corn, some form of concen- 
trated protein must be added to make 
a properly balanced ration. The effect 
of adding corn silage to the ration of 
corn and clover without cottonseed 
meal is shown by the following data 
secured in two trials on the question 
made at Purdue: 
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was actually decreased and the cost 
per hundred pounds gain and selling 
value of the cattle not greatly afiected 
by the addition of corn silage to a ra- 
tion of corn and clover hay. This data 
from Purdue is also borne out by ex- 
periments at other stations and by in- 
dividual cattle feeders. 

If the best results are to be secured 
with corn silage, some nitrogenous 
concentrate must be fed. Since cot- 
tonseed meal seems to be as plentiful 
and as cheap for its worth as any, we 
have been using it in our experiments. 
The effect of adding cottonseed meal 
in the proportion of two and one-half 
pounds daily per 1,000 pounds live 
weight of cattle, to a ration of corn, 
clover hay and corn silage, is shown 
by the following table: 
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A Shelled corn, clo- 
ver hay and 
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It will be noted that by the addition 
cf cottonseed meal to the ration, the 
daily gain was increased in the first 
case from 1.85 pounds to 2.57 pounds, 
and in the second case from _ 1.80 
pounds to 2.70 pounds, at a reduction 
in cost per hundred pounds gain of 
$1.06 in the first trial and $1.96 in the 
second. The selling value of the cat- 
tle was increased by the use of cot- 
tonseed meal 30 cents and 25 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Since the necessary selling price 
was practically the same in either 
case, the excess in selling price due to 
the addition of the nitrogenous con- 
centrate represents practically clear 
profit. Therefore, in order to secure 
the greatest benefits from corn silage, 
some form of protein must be added 
to the ration. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me 
again call attention to the facts that, 
first, when properly supplemented 
with a nitrogenous concentrate, the 
addition of corn silage to a ration of 
corn and clover hay has returned a 
profit amounting in one ration to $6.63 
for the average of two years’ triais; 
and that in no case was there a smail- 
er profit than $2.54 per steer by the 
addition of the silage. Second, the 
more nearly the silage replaced the 
hay in the ration, the greater was the 
reduction in the cost of gain, but when 
no clover hay was fed there was a de- 
crease in the selling price. Third, the 
addition of corn silage to a ration of 
corn and clover hay not properly sup- 
plemented does not greatly affect the 
profits. Fourth, the best results can 
not be secured from feeding corn sil- 
age to fattening steers unless the ra- 
tion is properly balanced by a nitro- 
genous concentrate. 











GOOD CORN YIELD. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in the Farmer of December 
8th a note concerning the corn yield 
reported by C. P. White, of Ohio, who 
raised 111 br~-*els and fifty-six pounds 
of corn from one acre. He used 700 
pounds of fertilizer and gave special 
care. That is a good yield. We had 
a very dry year here, but I raised nine- 
ty-three bushels and ten pounds of 
corn on one acre, being the first crop 
from sod. I did not use any commer 
cial fertilizer, and plowed it only twice, 

J. F. SNYDER. 

Carroll County, fowa. 
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The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
and it remains today 


the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
the case or what else rt Cf hove 
tried—your money back if Fleming's 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
ing, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
eming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 













GOMBAULT’S 


~Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Itnaments for mild or severe action, 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Fnpossible to produce scar or re 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LaWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O, 
Ee ST TT 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(OptLalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses ali suf- 
fer from dise eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hécse owner that it will 
Qbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 

No matter how many doctors have tried and fail 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago. IIL 































How To Treat Stock 
FREE tistosveryim | py fy 


er and stockman—but free to 
you Cure horse colic, calf colic, 
allanimal ailments without call- 
ing veterinary. Also invesiigate 


ADAMS REMOV-ALL | S70Gx jj 
—curesspavin, sprains, bog spav- if! 
in, thoropin, capped hock, etc. 
Best results guaranteed or money back, 

Leaves noscars or white hairs. Writeat once for free 
book to protect your stock and save money. Address 


H. C. ADAMS MFG. CO., Dept. 15, Algona, fa. 














GAS—GASOLINE—DISTILLATE—NAPHTHA 

Do the work at average cost of One Cent per 
horse power hour. Immense saving by our method 
of ‘‘pre-heating’’ the fuel. Built so perfectly that 
repairs cost less than $1 per year average. Every 
valve is vertical and will not wear on the stem or 
slip inside. Freezing cannot injure bed as 
and base are separate. Hauwered steel cranks, cut 
gears, 


GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS 


re experts in engine building; have 
ng else for 


of satisfied customers. 
Our prices are right. 
All sizes, 2 to 40 H. P. 
Special inducements gz 
to in in new 
localities. 

Write for free 
catalog stating 
size wanted. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1639 Oakland Avence, Kansas City, Mo. 





MIDDLEDITCH 
6G 4 OR 
“ENGINES 


Give most power with least 


expense for fuel. Run on 
common coal oil, gasoline, 
distillate, or alcohol. Sim- 
plest—safest—most durable 
—easiest to start—smooth- 
est running. Ask about 
our 30 days’ 

Genuine Free Trial, 

Most liberal trial proposition 

ever made. If you are not per- 

fectly satisfied, you pay noth- 

ing. Our new 1912 model now 

ready for delivery. Write for 
introductory prices. They 

will surprise you. 


THE MIDDLEDITCH ENGINE CO., 
41 Meldrum Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








ROCK PHOSPHATE WITH 
MANURE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“In a recent article on manure at 
$1.20 per ton, you speak of the addi- 
tion of forty pounds of rock phosphate 
to each ton. Do you think it will pay 
to use this on the average corn land 
in northwest,Missouri? Is there any 
test by which I could tell? 
form is the rock phosphate applied 
with the manure? About what does it 
cost per ton, and where is the nearest 
plant in northwestern Missouri?” 

The average corn land of northwest- 
ern Missouri is very fertile, but never- 
theless we think it would pay to add 
forty pounds of ground rock phosphate 
to each ton of manure applied on it. 
No one can tell absolutely whether or 
not it will pay, but the Missouri ex- 
periment station should be able to 
give better advice than anyone else 
on this point. The only test which 
our correspondent can make to deter- 
mine the advisability of using the 
rock phosphate is to divide his land 
up into two or more fields and apply 
rock phosphate on part of his soil and 
use manure alone on the rest of it. He 
may notice very little difference as a 
result of the addition of the rock phos- 
phate the first year, but the second 
and third years we are quite sure that 
beneficial results from the application 
of the phosphate should be evident un- 
less his soil is very rich in phosphorus. 

The cost of ground rock phosphate 
varies with the freight rate. Since 
corn belt farmers must get most of 
their rock phosphate from the Ten- 
nessee mines, the cost depends almost 
entirely upon the distance from Ten- 
nessee. To points in northern Mis- 
souri and southern Iowa we would ex- 
pect this freight rate to be about $4 
per ton, depending on the quality. The 
following addresses of firms were pub- 
lished in a circular of the Illinois ex- 
periment station this spring: Mount 
Pleasant Fertilizer Co., Mount Pleas- 
ant, Tenn.; Robin Jones, Nashville, 
Tenn.; New York and St. Louis Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Natural Phosphate Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Farmers’ Ground Rock 
Phosphate Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn.; 
John Ruhm, Jr., Mount Pleasant, 
Tenn.; H. D. Ruhm & Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Tenn.; Powdered Rock Phos- 
phate Co., Columbia, Tenn.; Farmers’ 
Union Phosphate Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Southern Lime and Phos- 
phate Co., Birmingham, Alabama; 
Blue Grass Rock Phosphate Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn.; Central Phos- 
phate Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn.; 
Federal Chemical Co., Columbia, 
Tenn. In the circular referred to, the 
Illinois station gave the addresses 
merely as a matter of information, and 
gave no guarantee as to reliability. 
Rock phosphate is mixed with the ma- 
nure in the ground form. 





SWEET CLOVER VS. ALFALFA AS 
ORCHARD PASTURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of sweet clover 
sown in the orchard for calves and pigs 
as compared with alfalfa? I wish to 
try out both.” 


In what | 
| buildings. 


For calf and pig pasture sown in the | 


orchard, we would prefer alfalfa to 
sweet clover, for the simple reason that 
alfalfa has been given a more thorough 
trial under these conditions than has 
sweet clover. If our correspondent 
wishes, he might try both, sowing at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty pounds 


of seed to the acre next July or Au- | 
gust, after a perfect seed bed has been | 


worked up. Neither sweet clover nor 
alfalfa, however, make good pasture 
grasses in the orchard. 

A more satisfactory orchard pasture 
could be made, we think, by sowing a 
mixture of eight pounds 
grass, four pounds of red clover, two 
pounds of mammoth clover, two pounds 
of alsike and six pounds of timothy. 
The orchard grass is especially adapt- 
ed to shady conditions. 

If the welfare of the orchard is con- 
sidered rather than the calves and the 
pigs, the land should not be seeded 
down to permanent pasture. It is con- 
sidered the best practice to give the 
orchard clean cultivation during the 
first half of the se&$on, till about the 
middle of July, and then to seed down 
to some cover crop, such as vetch or 
buckwheat. This is plowed under in 
the fall or early the next spring. Such 
a plan furnishes small amounts of fall 
and winter pasture. 


of orchard 1 
| sults except in one very important par- 


=" GOULDS PUMPS 
For Every Service 
For over sixty years we have been making pumps; making 
them with the one idea of combining durability with efficiency. 
That is why today Goulds pumps are better designed, built ¢ 
of better material and more accurately machined than any 
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THE FENCE PROBLEM 


BY C. E. WILSON 











On a farm in a northern Iowa coun- 
ty, one on which much live stock is 
kept, there is a high board fence that 
encioses the yards around the out- 
The fence has stood there 
for many years, as this is one of the 
oldest farms in that section of the 
state. Board fences do not stand al- 
ways, however, without an overhaul- 


ing, and this one finally reached the 
stage in which usefulness gave way to 
dilapidation, and immediate attention 
became necessary. Instead of tearing 
the old structure down entirely, and 
building anew, the broken and decayed 
boards were removed, a post taken out 
here and there, and new material sub- 
stituted, giving the fence a rather 
checkered appearance, and putting it 
into a condition that made it an object 
to attract the attention of the passer- 
by. The wife of the man in charge of 
the place explained that his father had 
owned the farm ever since he came to 
Iowa, away back in pioneer days; that 
the fence was built when lumber was 
cheap, and that while he retained own- 
ership there would probably be few 
preventable changes made on the farm 
where he had lived and reared his 
family. He wanted always to look upon 
it as it had been in days gone by; one 
more manifestation apparently of an 
elderly man’s aversion to avoidable 
change. So the board fence on the 
Franklin county farm bids fair to stand 
for several years, as it has to this time 
regardless of the growing scarcity and 
increasing expense of the materials of 
which it is made. 

In the very same neighborhood as 
the one above mentioned lives a young 
farmer whose buildings and yard 
fences are comparatively new, and here 
again was the old-fashioned five-board 
fence, every post and every board in 
it a new one. No old age sentiment 
connected with this case, for the farm- 
er on this place is young enough to 
be a grandson of the owner of the 
other. Another explanation was sought 
—and in substance follows, the views 
given on the subject of yard fences 
for farm Stock being practically the 
same as held by many of the most pro- 
gressive farmers in several different 
parts of this state, who have been 
asked for an expression of their ideas 
in the matter. , 

So far as prairie farms are con- 
cerned, the only available fence mate- 
rial in early days was boards. Then 
came barbed wire, to which nearly ev- 
erybody turned as an acceptable sub- 
stitute for the constantly higher priced 
lumber. Accidents in which valuable 
animals were frequently sacrificed, 
however, prevented this new material 
from being long in favor as a substi- 
tute for the board fence. Then came 
woven wire. But this, while the finest 
possible fence material for pastures 
and line fences, has failed to give sat- 
isfaction where used to enclose barn- 
yard lots. No matter how solidly the 
corner posts are set and braced, or 
how tightly the wire is stretched, after 
a short period of use the wire begins 
to sag, and both respectable appear- 
ance and utility are things of the past 
so far as that fence is concerned. In 
yards where corn fodder and other 
forms of roughage are fed on the 
ground, these are blown by the wind 
and pushed by the stock against the 
fence, which also causes the woven 
wire to loosen and sag. Manure in 
feed yards, working to the outer edges, 
produces the same effect. Here and 
there a man is to be found who has ex- 
perimented on a small scale with ce- 
ment and concrete as yard fence ma- 
terial, and with generally excellent re- 





ticular, i. e., the item of expense. One 
farmer noted connected’ a gate post 
with his barn, a couple of rods distant; 
also the other post with his cement 
tank, a stretch of about the same 
length. He made the wail ten inches 
thick and about three feet high, ce- 
menting in small posts as he went 
along, using small boulders and brick- 
bats in the wall, and stringing wire on 
the posts above. Much work and con- 
siderable expense are involved in this 
kind of a job, however, especially 
where extensive yards are to be con- 
structed, and it is extremely doubtful if 
much concrete fencing on the part of 
the ordinary farmer is practicable un- 
der present-day conditions. 

What is the best kind of board fence 
for a stock lot? One old southern Iowa 
farmer says: “A five-board fence with 
a good, strong elm pole nailed along 
the tops cf the posts.” This is mani- 
festly all right for sections in which 
the elm pole can be obtained by going 
into one’s own timber lot and cutting it 
down, but there are great areas where 
this is an impossibility. Mr. George 
Bonnewell, a farmer and stockman livy- 
ing near the city of Grinnell, has dem- 
onstrated the worth of another form 
of board fence, one that many farmers 
of this state might build for them- 
selves with little financial expense and 
often at the same time greatly improv- 
ing the appearance of their homes. He 
claims no originality whatever in the 
matter, for it is nothing more than the 
ordinary picket fence, the pickets be- 
ing made of the lumber of old outbuild- 
ings, and the remnants of ancient yard 
fences—stuff that, utilized in this man- 
ner, will serve a useful purpose for 
years to come, and which, if allowed 
to remain as it was, would have be- 
come within a short time useless for 
any purpose, and a discredit to the 
general appearance of the farm. There 
are perhaps eighty rods of.iyard fences 
on the Bonnewell farm. The palings 
are four and one-half feet high, and 
average about six inches in width. 
There are four posts to the rod, for 
the yards in which the larger and 
heavier stock is kept, and three where 
mature cattle and horses are not al- 
lowed to run. The stringers are six- 
inch cypress boards, one-inch thick, 
and the pickets are nailed on the out- 
ward side with ten-penny nails, which 
protrude an inch or so on the inside 
and prevent pushing against the boards 
on the part of the stock without in- 
jury to the animals while they are 
learning to keep away from the sharp 
points. On the north side, the palings 
are set up close together, forming a 
winter protection almost as good as a 
shed. Several of the neighbors of the 
man whose yard fence is here de- 
scribed have adopted the idea and have 
built a few rods, to which they intend 
to add from time to time. It might be 
suggested that where a still further 
improvement in appearance is desired, 
the palings may be painted, in which 
case the added expense would prob- 
ably be more than offset by the re- 
sulting increased permanence of the 
structure. 

Twenty thousand dollar quarter sec- 
tion farms are becoming very common 
in every part of Iowa. On such places 
there is generally found a good house 
and barn, a fine double crib and gran- 
ary, up-to-date engine house, a garage 
perhaps, good woven wire line and pas- 
ture fences, and with all these there is 
very freqnently found ineffective and 
disreputable looking yard fences, over 
which look thoroughbred cattle and 
splendid horses that deserve better sur- 
roundings. The old shed going to de- 
cay back in the grove would furnish 
most of the material for at least a start 
in the right direction. 
















pumps in the world. 


Our Free Booklet ‘‘WATER SUPPLY FOR THE HOME - 
pictures and describes in detail our leading types of pumps, and 
gives many valuable suggestions on the subject, 

THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OS W. Fall St., Seneca-Failis, N.Y. 
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Supplying Books to the People of lowa 


Iowa Library Commission, and 
Director Library Extension. 








Reading for joy was the plea made 
recently by the president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Mrs. Teresa 
West Elmendorf, in an address setting 
forth the true delight and joy that each 


individual may feel in reading books of 
real litera.are, which, while giving 
pleasure, also find response in the 
deeper and stronger emotions. Her 
plea was to librarians that they recog- 
nize and provide generously the mate- 
rial for reading that tends to awaken, 
exercise and develop taste in litera- 
ture, which, after all, is the most uni- 
versal of arts; and that worthy, beau- 
tiful and attractive books should be 
placed before possible readers as ef- 
fectively as may be. 

Over against this plea coming from 
one of the most accomplished and 
widely read librarians is the theory 
that has been so definitely and repeat- 
edly set forth within recent years, that 
books are tools, and that because of 
the information and facts of a practi- 
cal nature to be found within their cov- 
ers, libraries can best serve communi- 
ties in a material way by providing the 
books which help to make better in- 
formed artisans, craftemen and bread 
winners, and hence have distinct indus- 
trial and commercial value. It is the 
somewhat glorified application § of 
Thomas Gradgrind’s demand—“ Give us 
facts.’ 

These two views are but a present- 
day application of the illuminating the- 
ories set forth years ago by Thomas 
DeQuincy, in his famous essay on Alex- 
ander Pope, portraying the qualities of 
the literature of knowledge and the lit- 
erature of power, when he says: 

“There is first the literature of 
knowledge, and secondly the literature 
of power. The function of the first is 
to teach; the function of the second is 
to move; the first is a rudder, the sec- 
ond an oar or a sail. The first speaks 
to the mere discursive understanding; 
the second speaks ultimately, it may 
happen, to the higher understanding of 
reason, but always through affections 
of pleasure and sympathy.” 

In the work of the modern public li- 
brary there is recognition of these two 
diverse points of view in the use of 
books, if we are to have a comprehen- 
sive public institution which will serve 


the community both spiritually and 
materially; and in library extension 
work it is of the utmost importance 


that this be recognized. In the various 
states of the Union there has been of- 
ficial and definite recognition of the 
service of books to the commonwealth 
in the creation of library commissions 
for active library extension work, both 
in founding locai public libraries and in 
providing lending collections, or trav- 
eling libraries, to be sent to communi- 
ties without libraries. 

lowa has not been behind her sister 
states in making provision for good 
reading for her citizens, and for more 
than eleven years systematic, active 
extension work has been carried on by 
the lowa Library Commission, with 
headquarters at the State Historical 
Building, in Des Moines. Its purpose 
is to serve as a board of library exten- 
sion and a bvreau of library informa- 
tion for the state, to the end that good 
books may be made accessible to every 
resident of the state. Definite aid and 
encouragement are given to cities and 
towns in establishing and developing 
local public libraries; but rural com- 
munities and small towns are ade- 
quately provided for by that modern 
device of library organization, the trav- 
eling library, which brings books by 
mail, express or freight, directly to the 
doors and into the homes of those liv- 
ing in the most remote neighborhoods. 

it has been said: “Every sound in- 
stinct of national preservation and pa- 
triotism demands for the masses of our 
people a fuller education to train them 
to meet political, social and industrial 
conditions that are annually becoming 
more complex. Is it possible to devise 
any addition to our system of popular 
education which will give so much in- 
formation, so carefully chosen, at so 
small a cost, as will be gained by add- 
ing free traveilng libraries to it? Not 
One citizen in a thousand could select 
as good books, not one in ten thoysand 
could buy as cheaply, and none could 
make exchanges of readings as wisely, 








cheaply and satisfactorily as all, work- 
ing unitedly, may do for all.” 

There are about 800 stations, or cen- 
ters, in lowa where books are sent 
from the central traveling library col- 
lection of more than 20,000 volumes, in 
the State Historical Building, in Des 
Moines. These books are utilized in 
two ways: the open shelf, or general 
collection, arranged by subjects, which 
is drawn upon to fill requests for ma- 
terial upon certain topics or lines of 
study, or for specific books; and fixed 
groups or single libraries of fifty vol- 
umes, made up in sets of the best pop- 
ular books of fiction, history, travel, 
biography, sociology, literature, useful 
arts, fine arts, and some books for 
children. These libraries are shipped 
in stout boxes, by freight, with the nec- 
essary supplies and directions for keep- 
ing a record of the circulation, and are 
in charge of a local custodian. The 
books must be loaned free in the com- 
munity, but the organization or group 
of tax-payers that make application for 
the books and file an agreement with 
the library commission for the safe 
care of the books, must provide, by 
voluntary subscription or in some man- 
ner, for the payment of transportation 
charges on the books from Des Moines 
and return. This is the only cost to 
the users of the books, as they are fur- 
nished free by the state because of the 
belief that good books have educational 
value and are aids to good citizenship. 

The libraries of fifty volumes for 
general reading are selected with the 
thought of providing those which would 
attract people who read but little, and 
give them the desire to read wholesome 
literature habitually. The following 
list of books included in one of the 
libraries will give an idea of the char- 
acter of the collections. The name of 
the author is first given, followed by 
the title of the book: 

Abbott, Molly Make-Believe; Altshe- 
ler, Riflemen of the Ohio; Barbour, 
Kingsford Quarter; Barclay, Rosary; 
Beard, Dan Beard’s Animal Book; Ben- 
net, Shogun’s Daughter; Bishop, Road 
to Seventy Years Young; Blaisdell, 
Polly and Dolly; Bosher, Mary Cary; 
Breck, Wilderness Pets at Camp Buck- 
shaw; Brown & Bell, Tales of the Red 
Children; Brown, Philippa at Halcyon; 
Bush, Prairie Rose; Cady, Moving of 
the Waters; Catrevas, That Freshman; 
Cooke, Power and the Glory; Crook, 
Through Five Administrations; Daven- 
port, My Quest of the Arab Horse; 
Dunne, Mr. Dooley Says; Faris, Wom- 
an’s Impressions of the Philippines; 
Finnemore, Holy Land (Peeps at Many 
Lands); Gillmore; Maida’s Little Shop; 
Gilman, Son of the Desert; Grayson, 
Adventures in Friendship; Grenfell, 
Man’s Helpers; Hardy, How to Be 
Happy Though Civil; Harris, Circuit 
Rider's Wife; Hewitt, How to Live on 
a Small Income; Howells, My Mark 
Twain; Irvine, From the Bottom Up; 
Knipe, Captain of the Eleven; Landor, 
An Explorer’s Adventures in Thibet; 
Children’s Longfellow; Martin, Cross- 
ways; Mason, Godparents; Morley, 
Donkey John of Toy Valley; Nicholson, 
Siege c! the Seven Suitors; Parrish, 
Keith of the Border; Pinchot, Fight for 


Conservation; Richardson, Girl Who 
Earns Her Own Living; Rinehart, 
Window at the White Cat, St. Nicholas 


(part 1), St. Nicholas (part 2); Smith, 
Farm Boek; Stern, Neighborhood En- 
tertainments; Thanet, By Inheritance; 
Twain, Adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
Wemyss, Professional Aunt; Whiting, 
Four Hundred Good Stories. 

The awakened reader wno wants in- 
formation about definite subjects, or 
whose imagination has been aroused by 
a glimpse into the great field of litera- 
ture, turns to the traveling library for 
definite books on certain subjects, or 





books by specific authors; and these 
requests are supplied from the open 
shelf or subject collection. The wom- 
en’s study clubs, missionary societies, 
farmers’ clubs, debating teams and kin- 
dred organizations turn to the travel- 
ing library for the necessary books to 
carry on their work. The wide range 
of requests which come to the librarian 
of the traveling library*from organiza- 
tions may mean sending one book, ten 
books, or fifty books, in order to ade- 
quately supply the need, such as Juve- 
nile Court, The Negro in the South, 
Influence of Greek Art, Capital Punish- 
ment, Municipal Ownership, Need of 
Local Hospitals, Equal Suffrage, Hy- 
gienic Homes, Great Waterways, Road 
Building, etc. 

The demand by the farmers, both in- 
dividually and through the farmers’ 
clubs, for the latest and best books on 
the various phases of agriculture is 
most gratifying, and the traveling li- 
brary is able to supply carefully select- 
ed and up-to-date books on soils, ani- 
mal husbandry, crops, grains, corn, 
stock breeding, etc., and also books on 
home-making, domestic science, etc., for 
the farmers’ wives. The agricultural 
extension department of the State Col- 
lege, at Ames, has given most hearty 
support and coéperation to the travel- 
ing library in its work, and in turn the 
agricultural extension department is 
supplied with traveling library books 
for use in exhibit cars, short courses, 
etc. 


The growing interest in the develop- 
ment of social centers in country 
neighborhoods and the revival of coun- 
try churches and increased activity in 
the Sunday schools means a desire for 
interesting and helpful books, hence 
the traveling library is cooperating 
with these movements by sending li- 
braries suited to the various needs. 

An exhibit is made at the state fair 
each year of the traveling library 
books and other features of the exten- 
sion work of the commission, and the 
attractive booth is visited by hundreds 
of people, who, by this means, learn 
for the first time of this educational 
work of the state. 

In the schools and clubs much inter- 
est is now being taken in debates. Ma- 
terial, both pro and con, on the sub- 
jects for debate is, of course, absolute- 
ly necessary, and the traveling library 
supplies this on the present-day ques- 
tions most generally discussed. It 
would obviously be impossible for these 
debates to be carricd on successfully 
without the aid of the traveling library 
books, as the country schools and those 
in the small towns have no local col- 
lections of books that supply this need. 

Graded books suited to the general 
needs of rural schools are also provid- 
ed in sets of fifty volumes, and these 
are in great demand throughout the 
schdéol year. 

When a club is interested in the 
study of any phase of art, the need of 
pictures is almost as pronounced as for 
books; consequently, when possible, 
provision is made of good copies of 
well-known pictures for lending in con- 
nection with the books. A few picture 
exhibits have been secured and mount- 
ed, so that an attractive display may be 
made by libraries, clubs and schools, 
as an aid along art education lines. 
These include the following sets: Ven- 
ice of Today, Masterpieces in Art, Se- 
lections from the Louvre Gallery, Por- 
traits of Presidents of the United 
States, Abbey’s Holy Grail. 








There is a growing interest in the 
welfare of the blind, and for several 
years the Iowa traveling library has 
been building up a collection of inter- 
esting books for those who read by 
touch. Books in New York Point are 
loaned throughout the state to the 
sightless, and there are many grateful 
and appreciative readers. There is no 


cost whatsoever, as these books go 
through the United States mails free, 
and the volumes are loaned singly. 
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AMERICAN ¥Y FARM GATE 
You, Mr. Farmer, your wife or chil- 
Gren, don’t have to lift an American 


Farm Gate when you want to open it. 
Just release the catch, and the end 
automatically (it Lifts itself). No 
ging, no lugging Works easiest, lasts a 
lifetime—but costs no more, invented by 
the first manufacturer of steel farm gates. 

Before you buy a singie gate for your 
farm, write us for price list of American 
Farm Gates. It wi!l be real economy. 
Steel or wood, painted or galvani » all 
styles self-lifting. 


Reliable Agents Wanted 


AMER!ICAN FARM GATE_ COMPANY, 
4603 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


MANAGER WANTED 


for grain farm near Miles City, Montana. Must board 
other hands in season. Steady employment and good 
sa'ary. Don’t appiy unless you want a big job and 
hard work. See or write J.B. WEKEDE, 

302 Iowa Loan & Trust Bidg., Des Moines, iowa 
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your railroad station. 
will refund your money. 
made 1% inch Team Harness. 


gotten out in the harness line. 
ness made selling at any price. 


‘ae or Credit SAVE 2570507 ON HARN ESS $23 ROTe 


$23.00 buys our Leader No. 53 Farmers 1% inch Team Harness delivered at 
If it is not the best value you ever had, send it back and we 
The above harness is a genuine bargain—a splendidly 
All of the best grade-Oak Tanned Leather. We 
are the largest manufacturers of harness selling direct to the user. We issue a 100 page catalog, the finest ever 
It is full of money saving offers. We want to convince you there is no better har- 
Write for free catalog today and compare our prices with your home dealer. 
R. M. KNOX, Pres., Western Harness & Supply Coy615 Main Street, Waterloo, lowa. 
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Ditch Under Railroad 








Regarding your answer (on page 7 of 
the issue of November 24th) to a sub- 
scriber who asks about getting a tile 
drain across a railroad right-of-way, it 
appears to me that you have quoted an 
old law on the subject, one which was 
amended by the thirty-third general as- 
sembly, to the disadvantage of the land 
owner. This provides that in case of 
failure to agree with the company the 
township trustees shall, upon the filing 
of application with the clerk, act as 
appraisers of cost and damages, and 
the land owner, not the corporation, 
pays the bills. Quite an advantage, 
this, to the railroads, compared to the 
obligations placed upon the _ public 
roads when a land owner wishes to 
tile across them. F. L. NELSON. 

Emmet County, Iowa. 





The law as amended by the thirty- 
third general assembly is as follows: 


“Whenever the owner of any land 
shall désire to construct any levee, 
open ditch, tile or other underground 
drain, for agricultural, sanitary or min- 
ing purposes, or. for the purpose of se- 
curing more complete drainage or a 
better outlet, across the lands of oth- 
ers, or across or through the right-of- 
way and road-bed of a railroad, and 
shall be unable to agree with the own- 
er of any such lands, or with any such 
railroad company, through whose land 
or property he desires to construct the 
same, with regard to the location or 
manner of constructing any such ditch, 
drain or levee, or with regard to the 
compensation to be made, or with re- 
gard to any other matter properly con- 
nected therewith, he may file with the 
township clerk of the township in 
which any such land or right-of-way is 
situated, an application in writing, set- 
ting forth a description of the land or 
other property through which he is 
desirous of constructing any such le- 
vee, ditch or drain, the starting point, 
route, terminus, character, size and 
depth thereof. Upon the filing of any 
such application the clerk shall forth- 
with fix a time and place for hearing 
thereon before the township trustees 
of his township, which hearing shall be 
not more than ninety (90) days or less 
than thirty (30) days from the time 
of the filing of such application, and 
thereupon the township clerk shall 
cause notice in writing to be served 
upon the owner of each tract of land 
across which any such levee, ditch or 
drain is proposed to be located, as 
shown by the transfer books in the of- 
fice of the county auditor, and also 
upon the person in actual occupancy 
of any such lands, of the pendency and 
prayer of such application, the time 
and place set for hearing on the same 
before the township trustees, which 
notice, as to residents of the county 
and railroad companies, shall be served 
not less than ten (10) days before the 
time set for such hearing, in the man- 
ner that original notices are required 
to be served. In case any such owner 
is a non-resident of that county, such 
notice as to him shall be posted in 
three (3) public places within the 
township where his land is situated, at 
least fifteen (15) days before the time 
set for such hearing, one of which 
places shall be upon the land of which 
he is the owner. Such notices may be 
served upon a railroad company by 
serving the same upon its nearest sta- 
tion agent. If at the hearing it should 
appear that any person entitled to no- 
tice as provided herein has not been 
served with notice as herein provided, 
the township trustees may postpone 
such hearing and fix a new time for the 
same, and notice of such new day of 
hearing may be served on such omit- 
ted persons in the manner and for the 
same length of time provided herein, 
and by fixing such new day for hear- 
ing, and by adjournment of the pro- 
ceedings to such time, the trustees 
shall not be held to have lost jurisdic- 
tion of the subject-matter of such pro- 
ceeding nor of any persons previous- 
ly served with notice. Any person or 
corporation claiming damages as com- 
pensation for or on account of the con- 
struction of any such improvement 
shall file a claim in writing therefor 
with the township clerk at least two 
(2) days before the day fixed for hear- 
ing on the application, and a failure to 


file such claim at the time specified | 


shall be deemed to be a waiver of the 








right to claim or recover such damage. 
The term ‘lands’ as used in this and 
the next section, shall include right-of- 
way and other real estate of a railroad 
company. 

“Sec. 2—Repeal—Hearing—aAction of 
Trustees—Section nineteen hundred 
fifty-six (1956) of the Code is hereby 
repealed, and the following substituted 
therefor: 


“At the time set for hearing on any 
such application, the trustees, if they 
are satisfied that the provisions of the 
preceding section have been complied 
with, shall proceed to hear and deter- 
mine the sufficiency of the application 
as to form and substance, which appli- 
cation may be amended both as to form 
and substance before final action 
thereon. They shall also determine 
the merits of the application, all ob- 
jections thereto and all claims filed for 
damages that may be occasioned by 
the location and construction of the 
proposed drainage improvement, and, 
if deemed necessary, the trustees may 
view the premises. The trustees may 
adjourn the proceedings from day to 
day, but no adjuornment shall be for 
a longer period than ten (10) days. 
When the time for final action shall 
have arrived, the township trustees 
shall, if they find that the levee, ditch 
or drain petitioned for will be bene- 
ficial for sanitary, agricultural or min- 
ing purposes, locate the same and fix 
the points of entrance and exit on such 
land or property, the course of the 
same through each tract of land, the 
size, character and depth thereof, when 
and in what manner the same shall be 
constructed, how kept in repair, what 
connections may be made therewith, 
what compensation, if any, shall be 
made to the owners of such land or 
property for damages by reason of the 
construction of any such improvements 
—and any other question arising in 
connection therewith. The _ trustees 
shall reduce their findings, decision 
and determination to writing, which 
shall be filed with the clerk of such 
township, who shall record it in his 
book of records, together with the ap- 
plication and all other papers filed in 
connection therewith. The trustees 
shall reduce their findings, decision 
and determination to writing which 
shall be filed with the clerk of such 
township, who shall record it in his 
book of records, together with the 
application and all other papers filed 
in connection therewith, and he shall 
cause the findings and decision of the 
trustees to be recorded in the office 
of the county recorder of the county 
in which such land is situated, and said 
decision shall be final unless appealed 
from as provided in the next section. 


“Sec. 3.—Location through or across 
railroad lands—costs and damages.— 
Section nineteen hundred fifty-nine 
(1959) of the Code is hereby amended 
by adding after the period at the end 
thereof, the following: 


“If any such ditch or drain shaji 
be located through or across the right- 
of-way or cther land of a railroad com: 
pany, the trustees shall determine the 
cost of constructing the same across 
and through such property, and the 
railroad company shall have the privi- 
lege of constructing such improvement 
through its property in accordance 
with the specifications made by the 
trustees and recover the cost thereof 
as fixed by the trustees. But such 
railroad company, before it may exer- 
cise such privilege shall file its election 
to that effect with the township clerk 
within five (5) days after the decision 
«i the trustees is filed, and in case 
such election is filed the applicant shall 
within ten (10) days thereafter pay 
to the township clerk for the use of 
the railroad company the cost of con- 
structing the drainage improvement 
through its property, in addition to the 
amount that may be allowed as dam- 
ages, and when the railroad company 
shall have comy-eted the improvement 
through its property in accordance 
with such specifications it shall be en- 
titled to demand and receive from the 
township clerk such cost. If the rail- 
road company shall fail to so construct 
the improvement for a period of thirty 
days after filing its election so to do, 
the applicant may proceed to do so, 
and may have returned to him the cost 
thereof deposited with the township 
clerk.” 



































































Abbott-Detroit ‘‘44’’ 
Seven Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $1800 


You Are Dependent on the | 
Guarantee of the Car You Buy | 


AVING satisfied yourself to the fullest extent on the various features of 
your prospective new car, there is nothing more to consider unless you i 
are an expert mechanic and can compare the relative vaiue of workman- 


ship of one motor car with that of another. If, however, your mechan- 
ical knowledge is limited and you feel in doubt, ae are absolutely de- 
pendent on one thing: the reliability of the factory building the car and the 


quality of its guarantee. The Abbott-Detroit is guaranteed for life. i 
Few things are more truly representative and the composite product of many 
minds than a good motor car. The Abbott-Detroit is constantly under the 
watchful eye of our own skilled and efficient designing, manufacturing and mer- 
chandising organization and of the thousands of Abbott-Detroit owners as well, 
whose experience we always add to our own knowledge for careful consider- 
ation of what is most desirable in the refining of standard motor car building. 


‘“‘The Car With a Pedigree’’ 


Built for Permanence 
SPECIFICATIONS—ABBOTT-DETROIT ‘44’? 


44 in. x 54 in. long stroke Continental motor. Horn and Tools. : { 
Dual Ignition System with Magneto. Tires, 36 in. x 4 in. 

Combination oil and electric side and tail Universal Demountable Rims. 

Three-Speed Transmission. Selective. 

Two Pedal Control-Clutch and Service Brake. 
Hand lever for Emergency Brake. 

Wheel base, 120 inches. 





lights. 

Bullet Electric headlights—180 ampere hour 
lighting battery—Tungsten lamps—body 
a lamps black enamel with nickel plated 


trimmings. Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 
Send us a postal ores for our 3 free bookss—-The Testimonial Letter Book, 
The Abbott-Detroit “Bull Dog’ Book, and The Reference Book. The Refer- 


ence Book is our 1912 catalog, and is a constant reminder of the true meaning 
of standard construction. Write today. 


Abbott Motor Company betein ict 


Get 10 Bushels More Oats Per Acre 
Using The New Peoria Drill 


Yoo can do it and also save one-third of the seed because the Disc Shoe deposits all the 
seed in a packed bottom and properly covers it. No seed is left for birds to pick up or sub- 
ject to the weather. Every seed sown by the Peoria counts. The Peoria Drill is fitted with 
many other features which make it superior to all others. The larger sizes, 12 to 22 have two 
levers instead of one—a great benefit to the driver. The levers are convenient to the seat, 
making the regulation of depth simple for even a boy to operate. We guarantee to furnish 
free any of the disc bearings that ever wear out. 


The Peoria Sows All Varieties of Small Grain, 

Peas, Beans and Corn Without Injury to the Seed 

Most drills have 42 or 44-inch wheels—The Peoria wheels are 48 inches with long hub and 
wide tires. Peoria Drills are made in 18 sizes—one for every man’s needs. The practical 
sizes for lowa and Illinois Farmers are the 12-7 which sows 7 feet covering two corn rows 


and the 18-7 sowing 11 feet, covering three corn rows. Send postal for “Treatise on Oat 
Raising” and catalog of Peoria Drills and opinions from men who have proved the super- 


iority of Peoria Drills. Address 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


Write For 
2405 North Perry Street. PEORIA, ILL. 
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Big Stumps Pulled 


Quick and Easy *. iecne 


the Hercules 
Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 


grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERGULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per ceut stronger than cast fron puller, 36 
days’ free trial. y 
free, all casti that break from any cause 
whatever, Double safety ratchets insure safes 
iene men andteam. Accurate turning means 
light draft. Mail postal for free book show- 
ing photos and letters from owners. Tells 
w to turn stum send wate Be n 
money. Spec mtroductory price proposition w 
interest —, Write now, ud — 
HERCULES MFG. CO., 157 —17th Bt. 
Centerville, lowa 
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FURNITURE 


FOR ALL EOPLE 
| ALL 

) URPOSES 
ALL 

OCKET-BOOKS 
AT 


FACTORY -COST 


Buy that Furniture you 
have wanted so long right 
now. Don't think for a 
minute you can't afford that 
chair, bookease, couch or 
bed. Perha ou can’t afford to pay the price 
your local dealer asks you to pay; but have you 
seen our prices? Our values will startle you. 
Never before have we offered suct. 1 complete, 
high grade, carefully selected lin» of furniture 
at auch ridiculously low prices. You 
to miss our furnitare book this year, 
interesting reading for you. From the first page 
to the last it is all the same story—highest quality 
furniture at lowest possible prices. 

Joun A. HALL, our expert furnitare buyer, h 
selected this line from the offerings of the lead- 
ing factories of this country. In many cases he 
has contracted for the entire ontput. Thus we 
have obtained prices that no local dealer can hope 
to duplicate. his caving is yours—how much of 
a saving it is, acomparison of prices will tell. 
And just a word about the gasortment. Every- 
thing (absolutely everything) that comes within 
the ordinary furniture needs of man, is here. We 
have grades and prices that will suit you, no mat- 
ter what your tastes, no matter how large or how 
small your pocket-book. Everything is new—up- 
to-date and stylish in design and finish’ The ma 
terials are the very best, and we show you a vari- 
ety ten times as great as you will find in the 
average retail store. : 

Let us send you the furniture book. You need 
it. The number is 7. 

Here is a complete list of our money-savere—we 
will send any of them free of charge on request. 
Put numbers of the books you want on the coupon. 











1 Paints 17 Raby Carriages 28 Women’s Tailored 
2 Ss 18 Men's Fur Coats Suits 
reane 19 Sewing Machines | 29 Circular and Drag 
4 Trunks coat Saw: 
20 Gasoline Engines § - 
6 Vohiciee 21 Cream Separators | 30 Foren! 6 Fashion 


22 Building Material oa 
4 ages | 21 Rain Coates. Rub- 
9 Wall Paper oy a . ber Conta, ote. 
; ples 82 Tombstones and 
2 bile Sup- 

les 
26 Hieycles -- Motor- 


cycles 





88 Men's Clothing 





Wire Fence ae 
a Coavete, tene 27 a Ay Dress and 86 Muslin Wear 
16 Building Plans | Toilet }37 Mill 


Sign and Mail Coupon NOW! 


'88 Montgomery Ward & Co. 


ith and Campbell Sts. Chicago Avenue Bridges 
as KANSAS city CHICAGO és 


aes 
ean 
= 


imery 





Please send to mg address below books Nos...+ss0» 
absolutely free of cost. 





Post Office...... 


State......seeeeee ecccccccccocs occcceses eocece eecccccece 
SEND COUPON TO THE NEARER ADDRESS 
— —_—— —— 


CATALOG FREE 


You can get 

better trees at an 

enormous saving 

by buying direct of 

the grower. We 

pay freight. 

Apple—one year tops 

on three year roots, 

80c per 10, $70 per M. 

Other fruit in proportion. 

No agents. We guarantee 
satisfaction on every order. 

Will send 5 new Strawberry 


Plants, “‘Red Monarch,’ Free 


for testing, on request. 
Galbraith Narsery Co. Box 53, Fairbury, Neb. 


CLOVER 


vance and save money. Write today for special low 
rice and free samples ofcur Pare lowa Grown 
ew Crop Recleaned Tested Clover and Tim- 
othy Seed. It is to your interest to get our prices 
and samples at onoe. If youhave seed to offer write 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 101 Clarinda, lowa 
Recleaned 


CLOVER: 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Alsike 
and Alfalfa Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., at low 
prices. Now isthe time to buy. Ask for samples 
and a copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. 
SOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. 12 DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SEED CORN WANTED 


Write me what you have to offer 


GEO. W. DeVAUL, Galesburg, Ill. 
Glove 






















Now is The 
Time to Buy 
Grass Seed. 
Prices bound to 
be higher later. 
Buy before ad- 





New Crop 
lowa Grown 








Recleaned Medium Red, 
Alsike and Mammoth. 
Send for samples and delivered 





prices. 
Seed 3. W. RICHARDS. 
Ferris, Allinois. 
A 500-PACE 
BOOK 


OR. By Professors M. 
L. Bowman and 
B. W. Crossley, 
formeriy of yowe Agrioutturel College. Itisa 
and eomplete treatise on the 
Judging 


ing 
Feeding and Marketing 
of corn. Beautifully illustrated. : 
Recommended by Prof. Holden, the Agricul- 
tural Colleges ofthe Corn Belt, and the leading 
Agricultural Papers and Educators as the best 
book published on the subject. Revised edition 
just of the press. Every farmer should have one. 
Send for complete descriptive circular free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price $2.00, postage paid; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
one year, both $2.75; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
three years, both $3.60. Send ail orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 





Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











MONEY FROM POULTRY. 


“Did you ever make any money on 
your poultry?” a gentleman asked us 
the other day; and when we told him 
we had, he answered: “Well, you 
were lucky in two ways; you made 
people think you had good chickens, 
and you never weighed your feed.” 
The average farmer is far more apt to 
make money on his chickens if he 
doesn’t weigh his feed. Many a farm- 
er is so in the habit of thinking of a 
chicken ‘as a bird which ought to pick 
up its own living that he is apt to be- 
grudge a hen enough from the feed bin 
to enable her to do her best laying. 
He will measure out a most abundant 
ration for the cows and horses, and 
take real pleasure in giving the hogs 
all they will eat, but the chickens are 
another story. Often they are deprived 
of proper food when so near the lay- 
ing point that another week or anoth- 
er month would find them shelling out 
eggs in abundance. We have some- 
times wished that chickens were not 
covered with feathers, which hide the 
condition of the body. Farmers who 
would be ashamed to have their neigh- 
bors see cattle or horses in a run-down 
condition will have chickens on the 
place which are not much more than 
skin and bones. 

Fortunately, most farmers’ wives 
look out for the chickens, and see that 
they get what they should have, and 
though the women have to coax, scold 
and threaten to get the variety of food 
the chickens need, and to keep them 
from being overfed on corn, they are 
making money on them, and making 
converts to the belief that chickens 
properly cared for are the most profit- 
able stock on the farm. 

Once a farm is supplied with a pure- 
bred flock of well-cared-for chickens, 
the next important step is to let peo- 
ple know about them, either through 
your friends or through the papers. 
Exhibiting at a poultry show will help 
bring customers, and extra good value 
will insure satisfied customers. 





PRESERVING EGGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell the best way 
to preserve eggs for winter use; also, 
if packed in oats, which end of the 
eggs should be put down?” 

The water glass metnod is the most 
popular method of preserving eggs. 
Five gallons of boiled water to two 
quarts of saluble sodium silicate makes 
a mixture of the proper proportions to 
preserve eggs. A glass, earthenware 
or wooden vessel, after having been 
thoroughly scalded out, makes the best 
container. 

The eggs are put in daily as they 
are gathered, only eggs of the very 
best quality being used. At least two 
inches of the preservative should be 
kept above the eggs at all times. A 
six-gallon jar filled with sufficient 
water glass to cover the eggs will keep 
twenty to twenty-four dozen over win- 
ter in good condition. 

We are inclined to think that eggs 
packed in oats would keep best if 
placed on their sides or with the small 
end down. 





JUDGMENT. 


Webster defines judgment as the 
“mental faculty of deciding correctiy 
by the comparison of facts and ideas.” 
There is no place where judgment is 
more needed than in the poultry yard 
in the winter-time. The successful 
poultryman considers the probable 
weather for the day or night, when he 
throws out the feed to his chickens. 
If he thinks a cold snap is coming, 
he feeds more corn, knowing that in- 
creased cold means increased demand 
for food which will Keep up the heat 
of the body. 

If the night comes on before the 
chickens are fed, he does not give 
cracked grain for exercise, but puts 
the grain where the chickens can eat 
it quickly and be sure of a full crop at 
bedtime. 

The man of judgment prefers to 





handle his chickens himself; and he 
feeds and cares for them promptly at 
the same time each day. He turns 
them out on a still, cold day if they 
are accustomed to being out, and 
houses them on windy days, knowing 
that on a day when they can only 
huddle in some sheltered spot out of 
the wind, they are better off scratch- 
ing in their own house, even though 
used to free range. 

The man of good judgment prevents 
disease; he removes sick birds at the 
first sign of sickness; he watches his 
flock; is ever alert to note anything 
wrong. He profits by previous experi- 
ence; he makes no sudden changes in 
the rations, and he “decides correctly 
by the comparison of facts and ideas” 
and actual experience. 





COLONY HOUSES FOR HENS AND 
CHICKS. 


Mrs. W. M. B. writes: 

“I wish some of the poultrymen 
would give their plans for a house for 
small chickens. I find the last year or 
so that I have better luck and less 
trouble with the chicks by giving thir- 
ty or forty to one hen, and keeping 
them in a dry house. I always have 
trouble when I use coops for early 
chickens. If one has to keep them 
shut up, as you do very often in early 
spring for almost a week, the hens 
get restless in so small a place, and 
trample a number of chickens. I have 
been thinking of having a long, nar- 
row house, rather low, roof sloping one 
way, with a door at the end and the 
south side mostly windows; that is, 
dividing the inside with wire netting 


‘ at every window for one hen and her 


brood. The house would face the 
south; by the side of each window 
toward the ground have a small open- 
ing for hen and chicks to pass out. Of 
course from this end door would be 
an alley, divided by a wire netting run- 
ning the full length of the building. 
Feed, grit, etc., could be kept in the 
alley. I would like your readers’ opin- 
ion of this plan, and their plans for a 
house for this purpose. I have solved 
the mite problem by using roosts with 
dropping board. The mites hatch out 
in the filth and droppings, and a child 
ean keep the house clean. I use hot 
salt water for a general clean-up.” 


We hope our readers will send in 
plans of a convenient house for hen 


and chicks, and send soon, as the 
hatching season will be here before 
many weeks, and it takes some time 


after a plan is sent in before it appears 
in print. 





NEW BULLETINS FOR YOU. 


Trussing and Boning a Chicken for | 


Fancy Trade is the title of Bulletin 
No. 125, from the Iowa State” College, 
and shows by means of eighteen excel- 
lent illustrations the exact method of 
doing this work. This is one of the 
most practical bulletins we have haa 
from our state college, and we advise 
all of our readers to send for it. 

The Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., is sending out the 
following notice: “Improper and anti- 
quated methods of handling eggs in 
the United States result in losses that 
reach an estimated total of $45,000,000 
annually. This is 17 per cent of the 
estimated value of the entire crop. 
Practically all this loss is borne by 
farmers and other producers, and a 
large part of it can be prevented. How 
the Department of Agriculture, through 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, is solv- 
ing this problem is told in Bulletin No. 
141, just issued, entitled, The Improve- 
ment of the Farm Egg.” 





REAL CONSERVATION. 


Unless one has lived in a foreign 
country he is inclined to doubt the 
tales he hears of the credulity of for- 
eigners in regard to the manners and 
customs of Americans. The following, 
taken from a foreign exchange, has 
doubtless been believed by many as 
typical of American conservation: 

“While a New York stock broker 
was waiting in a village, a farmer drove 
up to a hitching post and carefully 
muzzled his horse with a feeding bag. 
The farmer then went around to the 
back of his wagon and took out of it a 
chicken with a piece of string tied to 
one leg. With the string he fastened 
the chicken to the hitching post, so 








that it could pick up the oats dropped 
from the horse’s nosebag.” 

When foreigners visit our country 
they are startled by our lack of conser- 
vation of natural resources, and by our 
extravagant carelessness with tools 
and machinery. A Swedish girl noting 
farm machinery exposed in a field ex- 
claimed: “That farmer must be awful 
wealthy to be able to leave his machin- 
ery out like that.” 

An Irishman visiting a wheat field 
after the grain had been threshed from 
the shock was positively distressed by 
the grain left in the field, and fallen 
on the ground. 

Another Irishman visited a~- farm 
where the manure had not been hauled 
out for years. What he apparently re- 
membered best of his trip to America 
was “the amount of top dressing go- 
ing to waste.” 

With the present high prices of oats, 
it may seem wise to let the chickens 
glean after the horses, but our friends 
across the water would need to travel 
far to find the farmer the New York 
stock broker saw. 





FROZEN MANGELS. 


A reader wishes to know whether 
frozen mangels or stock beets are poi- 
sonous to chickens. 

From the fact that beets placed in 
the chicken house in the winter are 
usually more or less frozen before they 
are eaten, we would be inclined to 
think that there is no danger from the 
flesh of the freshly frozen beet. There 
is a chance that prussic acid might 
develop in the leaves and prove poi- 
sonous. We have had no personal 
experience in feeding frozen mangels. 
A recent bulletin from the Wisconsin 
experiment station says: 

“Stockmen are being warned as to 
the possibility of poisoning stock from 
feeding frozen beets, by Doctor F. B. 
Hadley, of the veterinary department 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. Last year 
a considerable loss was sustained by 
Wisconsin stockmen from this cause. 
The greatest trouble resulted from 
beets that were frozen and afterward 
thawed before being fed. In one seri- 
ous case the frozen beets were boiled 
with grain to make a slop. After this 
mixture was fed the hogs died in a 
short time, due to paralysis of the 
heart. Recent investigations show that 
the chemical changes which take place 
in the processes of freezing and thaw- 
ing produce a poisonous substance 
which causes rather sudden death 
when eaten. Beets that have not been 
frozen make excellent feed for stock.” 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


A poultry breeder had for several 
years followed the plan of shutting 
her chicken house tightly and confin- 
ing the birds in bad weather. At last 
she resolved to try the open house 
plan, and put half her flock in an open 
shed, hanging horse blankets over the 
opening in very cold weather. The 
chickens in the closed house troubled 
her with colds ali through the winter; 
those outside had none, and were larg- 
er framed, closer plumaged birds. The 
birds outside ate more, those inside 
put on more fat, and began to lay a 
month earlier than the birds outside. 
She did not report on the hatchable 
qualities of the two flocks. The housed 
flock laid more eggs after it was di- 
vided than the entire flock laid the 
winter before with the same feed. 

This lady is now in favor of an open 
front house with room enough for her 
entire flock, where they can have the 
advantage of fresh air and shelter, 
turn their food into eggs, and still re- 
main healthy and hardy. 








DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 
FOR SALE from 


COLLIE PUP registered stock. 


Males $10, females $7.50; also one registered 
brood bitch, $25. G. O. RUPE, Irving, Illinois. 


OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. BR. F. Johnson, Assumption, Iil. 
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THE NEW nan a STATION TRAP nog flock until they become a danger PLYMOUTH ROCKS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
. to it. 
Unless birds returning from a poul- | 350 BARRED P. ROCKS FOR SALE 
The following description of the new try show are quarantined for several Norway Spruce Barred Rocks Large, nicely marked, sires scoring 90 to 92} in 


Maine trap nest is printed by request: 


“The nest is a box-like structure, 
without front, end, or cover, 28 inches 
long, 13 inches wide, and 16 inches 
deep, inside measure. A division board 
with a circular opening 7% inches in 
diameter is placed across the box 12 
inches from the rear end and 15 inches 
from the front end. Instead of having 
the partition between the two parts of 
the nest made with a circular hole, it 
is possible to have simply a straight 
board partition extending up 6 inches 
from the bottom. The rear section is 
the nest proper. 

“The front portion of the nest has 
no fixed bottom. Instead, there is a 
movable bottom or treadle, which is 
hinged at the back end. To this treadle 
is hinged the door of the nest. The 
treadle is made of half-inch pine stuff, 
with 1%-inch hardwood cleats at each 
end, to hold the screws which fasten 
the hinges. It is 12 inches wide and 
12% inches long. Across its upper face, 
just behind the hinges holding the 
door, is nailed a pine strip 4 inches 
wide, beveled on both sides. The door 
of the nest is not made solid, but is an 
open frame, to the inner side of which 
is fastened (with staples) a rectangu- 
lar piece of %-inch mesh galvanized 
screening (dimensions, 8 by 9 inches). 
The sides of the door are strip of %- 
inch beech stuff 12 inches long and 1% 
inches wide, halved at the ends to join 
to the top and bottom of the door. The 
top of the door is a strip of hardwood 
13 inches long and 1% inches wide, 
halved in 2% inches from each end. 
The projecting ends of this top strip 
serve as stops for the door when it 
closes. The bottom of the door is a 
hardwood strip 10% by 4 inches. The 
side strips are fitted into the ends of 
this bottom strip in such a way as to 
project slightly (about 1-32 of an inch) 
above the front surface of that strip, 
for a reason which will be apparent. 

When the nest is open the door ex- 
tends horizontally in front. In this po- 
sition the side strips of the door rest 
on a strip of beech 1% inches wide, 
beveled on the inner corner, which ex- 
tends across the front of the nest. This 
beech strip is nailed to fhe top of a 
board 4 inches wide, which forms the 
front of the nest box proper. To the 
bottom of this is nailed a strip 2 inches 
wide, into which are set two 4-inch 
spikes from which the heads have been 
cut. The treadle rests on these spikes 
when the nest is closed. The hinges 
used in fastening the treadle and door 
are narrow 38-inch galvanized butts with 
brass pins, made to work very easily. 
It is necessary to use hinges that will 
not rust. 

“A hen about to lay steps up on the 
door and walks in toward the dark 
back of the nest. When she passes the 
point where the door is hinged to the 
treadle, her weight on the treadle will 
cause it to drop. This at the same 
time pulls the door up behind her. 

“The trap nests are not made with 
covers, because they are used in tiers 
and slide in and out like drawers. They 
can be carried away for cleaning when 
necessary. Four nests in a pen accom- 
modate twenty hens, by the attendant 
going through the pens once an hour, 
or a little oftener, during that part of 
the day when the hens are busiest. 
Earlier and later in the day his visits 
are not so frequent. The hens must all 
have leg bands in order to identify 
them; a number of different kinds are 
on the market. The double box with the 
nest in the rear is necessary. When 
a hen has laid an egg and desires to 
leave the nest, she steps out into the 
front space and remains there until re- 
leased. With only one section, she 
‘would be likely to crush her egg by 
stepping on it, and thus learn the per- 
nicious habit of egg-eating. 

“To remove a hen, the nest is pulled 
part way out, and as it has no cover 
she is readily caught, the number on 
her leg band is noted, and the proper 
entry made on the record sheet. After 
having been taken off a few times, the 
hens do not object to being handled, 
most of them remaining quiet, appar- 
ently expecting to be picked up. 





THE HOSPITAL. 


The hospital should be a part of the 
poultry equipment of every farm. Un- 
less there is a place where sick birds 
can be taken for treatment, the chances 
are they are allowed to remain with 





days, to make sure that they have es- 
caped disease in the show room, there 
is danger that they may introduce the 
roup bacillus, which quickly reduces 
a flock in numbers and vitality. When 
introducing new stock, it is always 
wise to isolate them for a week in the 
hospital, which, of course, must be dis- 
infected and kept sanitarily clean, as 
well as free from filth. 





POINTERS ON FEEDING. 


Green food for winter feeding can 
be furnished by cabbage, clover, al- 
falfa, mangels, sprouted oats, turnips 
or pumpkins. 

A good ration for fattening surplus 
cockerels is made of six parts by 
weight of corn meal, two of middlings, 
one-half part of linseed meal, and two 
parts of beef scraps. Mix with skim- 
milk or tepid water until thick enough 
to drop but not run. Feed all they 
will eat in a trough, remove and clean 
the troughs after half an hour. 

A ration consisting mostly of ordi- 
nary ground grains was more profit- 
able when fed to chicks than a ration 
of whole grains; more food was eaten 
when the ground grain was fed than 
when the whole grain was fed. 

A breeder who has kept careful ac- 
count asserts that his chickens for the 
first six months cost him five cents a 
pound for every pound gained. 

How and when we feed makes as 
much difference as what we feed. Let 
some one person take charge of the 
chickens, and feed them at regular 
hours, giving variety of food. If the 
night is very cold, add more corn ‘9 
the ration; keep the birds well fed, 
and don’t omit the clover or other 
green food. 

A good way to administer charcoal 
is by feeding corn charred till it is 
black. 

The laying hen needs twice as much 
feed as a hen that is not laying; she 
is manufacturing a product and must 
be furnished with material for her 
work. 

No one grain alone will keep a fowl 
in good condition; they must be fur- 
nished a variety. 

Grit must be provided; even when 
hens are on range, the grit hopper 
should be kept filled. 





A COMPOSITION ON HENS. 


A little Kansas boy wrote this com- 
position on hens: “Hens is curious 
animals. They don’t have no nose, nor 
no teeth, nor no ears. The outside of 
hens is generally put into pillars and 
feather dusters. The inside of a hen 
is sometimes filled up with marbles 
and shirt buttons and sich. A hen is 
very much smaller than a good many 
other animals, but they will dig up 
more tomato plants than anything that 
ain’t a hen. Hens is very useful to lay 
eggs for plum pudding. I like plum 
pudding. Skinny Bates eat so much 
plum pudding once that it set him into 
the collery. Hens has got two wings 
and can fly when they are scart. I cut 
my Uncle William’s hen’s neck off with 
a hatchet, and it scart her to death. 
Hens sometimes make very fine spring 
chickens.”—Exchange. 








DUCKS. 


Cockerels, Bred from prize winn: — pe 

from $2up. Write your wants and — 9 Pi 
to please you. Eggs in season. 

EMMETT ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Iowa 


show A few good M. B. turkeys, large cone, nicely 
markéd. In" 7 showings I won 38 ists, 19 2ds, 4 8ds, 3 
4ths, 25ths. Nothi L- first class stock shipped. 
Prices reasonable. W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 





Elim Hill Farm Rocks 


“Weight, With 7” 
200 Barred and White cockerels, 
with great size and bone, combined with best of shape 
and color. Send for catalog and prices. New bi 
for former customers. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, 


A OICE LOT OF 
R. C.B. Leghorn, R. C. Rhode Island 
Red and Light Brahma Cockerels 


at $1.25 each, or $1.00 each if five or more are taken, 
F. M. F. CERWINSKKE, Rockford, lowa 





Evergreen Lawn Farm 


M. Hummel, Prop., Monroe, lowa 
Has for sale 300 Barred P. Rocks with large bone, 
finely marked, bred from birds scoring 92 points. We 
won 37 first and second prizes at two showings. Noth- 
ing but first class stock shipped. 





ONGDON’S Barred Rocks, bred for utility and 

beauty; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; 1000 birds 

forsale: eggsinseason. Write yourwants. Booklet 
free. W. A. Congdon, Box C, Waterman, II. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DeYoung Sheldon, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels with good bone 
and barring, scored by Shellabarger, ¢2 to $5. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





er 4 raised Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale, bred for utility. Price $1.50 per bird. E. 
A. Fricke, State Center, lowa. 





DISHEL strains White Rocks. Good cockerels and 
Z 7 $1.50 each. W. L. Seibert, Mt. Carmel, 
. . 3. 





URE bred snow White Rock cockerels, Fishel 
strain. Otis Allensworth, Hastings, lowa. 





UFF Rock cockerels for sale. Price $1.25 each. 
Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 





UFF Piymouth Rocks. One hundred cockerels 
and pullets, #1 each. O. N. Woody, Newton, la. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


eae 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


R. €. Rhode Island Reds 


Young cockerels for sale, scored and unscored. 
Prices according to scoring. 


BALMAT & SON, 


Q C. RHODE Island Reds; scored or unscored, 
b Prices reasonable. Mrs. A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, 
lowa. 








Mason City, lowa 








] Cc. R. I. Reds—Cockerels, pullets, trios and pens, 
« Scored cockerels 62.50 each, pullets #1.50. Un- 


scored $l. H. M. Gracey, Truro, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tompkins 
Y strain. Large, vigorous cockerels, brilliant red, 
$1.50 to $5; females 810 and 612 per dozen. Mrs. 
Francis Culver, Culverdale Farm, Red Oak, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, cockerels and pul- 
lets for sale, good stock at reasonable prices. 
Mrs. Jobn 8. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. 





NULL blood R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels and 
pullets, 6for’5. Also prize winners. Mrs. Henry 
Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





. C. RHODE Island Reds. Cockerels for sale, deep 
. red, $2.00 each. Eggs for sale in season 
Butler, Northwood, Iowa. 


200 & R. I. Red breeding hens, pullets and 
oth th Quick sale—#1.00, 81.50 and $2.00. 
Chas. H. Wells, Boone, lowa. 








‘NHOICE Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
/ Write for prices. James I. Wade, Weldon, Ia. 





C. R. I. Red cockerels 61 each, 6 for $5. H. H. 
« Stiyer, Fenton, lowa, 


W YANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte 2°%5°%7:" 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. aneetan iowa 











“> Goiden Wyandotte cockerels for sale. 
W. 5S. Hall, Central City, lowa. 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte ‘cockerels, hens and pul- 
lets for sale, #1 each. Herm. Ransom, Ionia, Ia. 





jy 7 HITE Wyandotte cockerels, good ones, $1 to $3. 
Eiza Nolin, R. 3, Monroe, lowa. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $2 
| to@5 each. Roy Barnum, Gowrie, lowa. 





OLORED Muscovy ducks of standard size and 
color. Circular free. Fred E. Zwemke, Galva, Ia. 


F°z SALE— White Wyandotte cockerels. Price $1 
each. H. H. Schaper, State Center, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks at $1 to make room. Mrs. 
O. P. Tyler, Van Horn, lowa. 


GEESE. 








Om wt out my Toulouse geese; 4 pair, $7 trio. 
Mrs. J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, 11] 


NILVER Laced Wyandottes for sale from prize win- 
SS ning stock. Scored and unscored. Also M. B. 
turkeys. R. R. Shields, R. 3, Ogden, Iowa. 





7 HITE Wyandottes; well bred; 60 cockefels, $1.50 
up; two cocks, a few hens and pullets. E.G. 
Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 





AMMOTH Toulouse geese. #2 each. Indian Run- 
ner drakes, $1. Pearl McKibben, Hazelton, Ia. 


gues Laced Wyandotte cockerels, fine large 
birds. Price right. E. 0. Dyvig, Stanhope, la. 





TURKEYS. 





RONZE turkeys. Hadley strain; young toms 

weigh 30-32, pullets 18-20; standard markings. 

Write for show record. Mrs. H. R. Schiotzhauer, 
Pilot Grove, Mo. 





XTRA fine high scoring W. H. turkeys. Toms $4, 
E pullets $2.50. Must be taken before January 15. 
L. E. Hansen, R. 1, Leland, lowa. 


OR SALE—Full blood White Winged Buff turkeys. 
Wm. Oakland, Biairsburg, lowa. 








OUNG Bourbon Red turkey toms forsale. Mrs. 
Jesse Alexander, Altoona, Iowa. 





THITE Hollandtoms. Inquire of W. E. Crawford, 
R. 1, Chapin, lowa. 





URE White Holland turkey toms #4. Mrs. Will 
P Clayton. Oakland, Iowa. 





RONZE gy y birds.toms and hens. Write 
B for prices. . 8. O. Carson, Crawfordsville, 
lowa. 


ys SALE—Ftitty Bourbon Red turkey toms. J. 
W. Dunlap, Elwood, lowa. 








pr RE White Wyandotte qockerate Se nod sale, $1 each, 
6 for #5. F.G. Wells, Ireton, I 





ORPINGTONS. 


YOOK and Kellerstrass S. C. White Orpington cock- 
/ erels for sale at $1.50 to 63 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Car! Christensen, Monmouth, IIl., R. 8. 











C. thoroughbred Buff Orpington cockerels, $1. 
« Mrs. Milly Bond, Walnut, lowa. 


utility 8. C. White Orpington 
each, while they last. Bolser 





OR SALE—Goc 
cockerels, $1. 
Farm, Le Mars, lowa. 





OR SALE—Black Langshan hens and cockerels. 
Mrs. Jesse M. Kuhn, Winterset, lowa, R. 1. 





LANGSHANS. 


B. LANGSHAN cockerels—Large, pure bred. 
——— birds $2, three or more $1.50 
each. MES. A. L. MASON, Early, lowa 








bog Langshan cockerels for sale, price $1.25 
each. Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








PFILE’S 65 _ varieties 


LAND aa and Water wis. Farm- 

raised stock, with of s if season. 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Pouttry Book for 1912. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 632 Freeport, i. 


BUFF ROCKS Cockerels and pullets, good 
size and quality, from high scoring, 
trap-nested proven winter — 
oe, sired by a 35-lb. young 
M. B. TURKEY ¢° Good, heavy-boned stock. 
D. “—e Polled Du a bulls. Prices reason- 
able. M. J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1, Dike, lowa. 


VARIETIES of pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys; northern 
raised, hardy and fine in plumage. One of 
the largest and best equipped poultry 
plants in the West. ae stock, egg?. 
incubators and brooders. Large illustrated cataiog mailed for 
4c in stamps. H. W. CONVERSE, Box 11, FULDA, MINN. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—20 high 
scoring cKls, aud pullets scored by Sheliabarger, 

also some good utility stock at a reasonable price. A 
few Indian Runner ducks. MRS. HARLAN MACY, 8.2, Searsboro, la. 


Thi hoice cockerel 
WHITE WYANDOTTES Thit:7 cholce cockerels 
Three M. B. turkey toms, #5 each. MRs. A. L. 
8U RFU 5, Bristow, lowa. 




















yo turkeys—Iowa King and Giant strains. 

Big monsters of high show quality. Toms weigh 
2 to 2 pounds, only five months old. They have 
plenty of bronze, clear cut wings and pure white 
edging. Also have choice Barred Rocks to offer. 
Grant Gallaher, Spencer, lowa. 





8 BREEDS—Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. Northern raised, hardy and 
very beautiful. Fowls, eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 








AMMOTH Toulouse geese #7.00 per trio, single 

birds $2.50. Cayuga ducks ¢4.00 per trio, single 

birds $1.50. Mammoth Pekin drakes #1.50. J. W. 
Bloom, DeWitt, lowa. 





LACK Langshans—200 cockerels and pulletse—vig- 

orous, beautiful birds. Bourbon Red turkeys— 

toms, #5; pullets, 83. Mrs. Jess Hainiine, Cam- 
bridge, Lowa. 





HITE Holland toms, hens and pullets; White 
Wyandotte cockerels. Roy Atwood, Grand 
Ridge, Illinois. 





eS ae R. C, White Leghorn cockerels, 
Sleach. Rouen ducks, $1.50 each. M. L. Page, 
Gilmore City, Lowa. 





INE, large R. C. Red cockerels and pullets, #1 and 
$2 each. Also pure White Holland turkeys. 
L, 8. eoven, Ottumwa, lowa, R. 3. 


ILVER and Golden Wyandotte and R. C. Rhode 
Island Red cockerels Buy early, get first choice. 
Walter F. Saville, Salem, Neb. 








URE bred White Holland turkeys and Embden 
geese. Mrs. J. L. Goddard, Waucoma, Ia., R. 2. 








AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, Single Comb Rhode 

Island Reds and Col. Wyandotte chickens and 

— Runner ducks. Mrs. Chas. Howell, Rockford, 
owa. 





OURBON Red turkey toms, 83 and @4 each. 8. C. 
Rhode Island Red cockerels, $1 each. Mrs. W. 
B. Meeks, Martelle, lowa. 





JISHEL’S White Rocks and Kellerstrass White Or- 
pingtons—cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets 
from $1 to$3. Carl Scharpff, Clarksville, lowa. 





w=. Holland turkeys, large gobblers $5, hens 
$3.50. Single and Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
hens and cockerels, 75c and #1.00 each. 
Selma, Van Buren County, lowa. 


Ed. Dooley, 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Indian 
Runner drakes. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 
ham, lowa. 





AMMOTH Bronze saaere, Indian Runner ducks. 
Some choice S.C. RB. 1. Red pullets and cock- 
erels. Mrs. Chas. Howell, ‘Rockford, Iowa. 





7HITE Face Biack Spanish eggs, 15 for 41.50, 30 
for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Good stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portiand, Ind. 





jy 7 HITE Rock cockerels $3 each. Homer pigeona 
$l per pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





OCKERELS—Single Comb Anconas. Indian Run- 
/ nerdrakes. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Weldon, Ia, 


LEGHORNS. 


R. 6. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Pike Timber Stock Farm 
A aol aot of cockerels now ready to ship—single 
bird , 00, two or more $1.50 each, six for €1.00 each. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, tlowa 


8. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, bred from best ex- 
hibition egg producing strains. White plumage. 
#1 each, five $4. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 














C. W. Leghorn cockerels, $1 each. 
« burgh, Perry, lowa. 


| ig Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, fine large, 
healthy birds from scored pen, $i each. L. A, 
Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 


C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels for sale from prize 
« stock. Prices right. Mrs. L. Renaud, Bondur- 
ant. lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels at farmers’ 
prices. Emi! Koth, Galva, lowa. 


Isaac Thorn- 














S C. Brown Leghorn cockerels. Prize winners. 
« Bargain prices. E. A. Baily, Jr., Central City, la. 





BEAHMAS. 





—_— 


IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 90 years. Cock- 
erels, $2 each. W.O. Fritchman, Muscatine, Ia. 





IGHT Brahma pullete and cockerels, $2 and $3. 
Harry Johnson, Piper City, Tl. 


IGHT Brahmas—Choice birds, old and young. 
Circular, Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. , 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Sthodl Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson —y not be 


reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtain 
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THE MESSAGE OF GABRIEL TO 
ZACHARIAS. : 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 7, 1912. Luke, 1:5-23.) 

“There was in the days of Herod, 
king of Judea, a certain priest named 
Zacharias, of the course of Abijah: 
and he had a wife of the daughters of 
Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. 
46) And they were both righteous be- 
fore God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. (7) And they had no child, 
because that Elisabeth was barren, and 
they were both now well! stricken in 
years. (8) And it came to: pass, while 
he executed the priest’s office before 
God in the order of his course, (9) ac- 
cording to the custom ef the priest's 
office, his lot was to enter into the 
temple of the Lord and burn incense. 
(10) And the whole multitude of the 
people were praying without at the 
hour of incense. (11) And there ap- 
peared unto him an angel of the Lord 
standing on the right side of the altar 
of incense. (12) And Zacharias was 
troubled when he saw him, and fear 
fell upon him. (13) But the angel said 
unto him, Fear not, Zacharias: be- 
cause thy supplication is heard, and 
thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a 
gon, and thou shalt call his name John. 
(14) And thou shalt have joy and glad- 
ness; and many shall rejoice at his 
birth. (15) For he shall be great in 
the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink; and 
he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, 
even from his mother’s womb. (16) 
And many of the children of Israel 
shall he turn unto the Lord their God. 
(17) And he shall go before his face 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobeaient to walk 
in the wisdom of the just; to make 
ready for the Lord a people prepared 
for him. (18) And Zacharias said unto 
the angel, Whereby shall I know this? 
For I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years. (19) And the angel 
answering said unto him, I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God; and 
I was sent to speak unto thee, and to 
bring thee these good tidings. (20) 
And behold, thou shalt be silent and 
not able to speak until the day that 
these things shall come to pass, be- 
cause thou believedst not my words, 
which shall be fulfilled in their sea- 
son. (21) And the people were wait- 
ing for Zacharias, and they marveled 
while he tarried in the temple. (22) 
And when he came out, he could not 
speak unto them: and they perceived 
that he had seen a vision in the tem- 
ple: and he continued making signs 
unto them, and remained dumb. (23) 
And it came to pass, when the days of 
his ministration were fulfilled, he de- 
parted unto his house.” 

The lessons of the year on the life 
of Jesus are taken entirely from the 
synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. These gospels are called synop- 
tics because they give a general view 
of the life and teachings of Jesus, as 
distinguished from the gospel of John, 
which was written some time after the 
first three, to complement or fill up 
what, in the light of subsequent his- 
tory, was lacking in them. A better 
reason, we think, for the use of the 
term would be that these three gospels 
present the teachings and life of Jesus 
from the same standpoint, that of the 
common people, the people of Galilee. 
In these three gospels His humanity 
is brought to the forefront in connec- 
tion with His mighty works, thus lead- 
ing the plain people to ask themselves 
from what they heard Him teach and 
what they saw Him do: Must not this 
be more than man? Thus the convic- 
tion of His divinity came to them ap- 
parently by their own reasoning, and 
was first voiced by Peter, about the 
middle of His ministry, and fully real- 
ized by His followers only after the 
final proof of his divinity, His resur- 
rection from the dead. Tne synoptics 
begin with His humanity. John be- 
gins his gospel with a distinct enunci- 
ation of His divinity. The synoptics 





deal only with the Galilean life, except 


the last week. John’s gospel deals al- 
most entirely with his ministry in 
Judea. 

It may be well to state in this open- 
ing lesson that Jesus himself wrote 
nothing; nor were His teachings com- 
mitted to writing until in the last half 
of the first century. Evidently the first 
of these gospels that was written was 
by John Mark, in all probability the 
young man, or rather boy, who fol- 
lowed Jesus after His arrest at Geth- 
semane, and then ran away. He was 
the son of the woman in whose house 
the last supper was observed, and the 
nephew of Barnabas. He was there- 
fore familiar with all the disciples, but 
is supposed to record Peter’s remem- 
brance of the teachings of his Master. 
Matthew was himself an apostle, and, 
judging from the frequent quotations 
from the Old Testament, his was a gos- 
pel especially for the Jew. It is much 
fuller than that of Mark. Luke was 
not an apostle, but a companion of 
Paul, a physician. He represents him- 
self as an editor, an investigator, the 
historian, having for the basis of his 
gospel the sayings of Jesus that had 
been committed to writing, by those 
who had known Him personally. This 
admitted origin of the four gospels 
sufficiently accounts for the variations 
and sometimes apparent contradic- 
tions. Honest witnesses of any event 
never tell the same story in exactly the 
same way. If these gospels were alike 
in language down to the minutest de- 
tails, we would be justified in pro- 
nouncing them forgeries. 

The lesson is taken from Luke, and 
is the result of his investigations as an 
historian. None of the other gospels 
contain this story. It is early morning 
in Herod’s temple in Jerusalem. Some 
time before daylight the superintend- 
ing priest had aroused the priests in 
attendance, about fifty in number, to 
make in two separate bands the tour 
of inspection of the temple. They had 
come to the hall of Gazith to draw 
lots as to the part of the service of the 
day that should fall to each. A priest 
on the pinnacle of the temple reported 
the first gleam of day. A three-fold 
blast of a silver trumpet now awak- 
ened the sleeping city. The second lot 
was now cast to determine what 
priests should offer sacrifice, who 
should trim the golden candlestick, and 
who should make ready the incense 
within the holy place. The worship- 
ers now crowded into the temple. The 
lamb to ke offered for the sins of the 
whole people was brought, sprinkled 
with water, and bound by the altar of 
burnt offering. It was then slain and 
its blood sprinkled, as the law pro- 
vided. Then the third lot was cast, 
to indicate the one priest who was to 
receive the crowning honor of his 
whole life, never to be repeated by 
him, that of acting as mediator be- 
tween God and man, and henceforth to 
be counted worthy of the highest hon- 
or known to a priest of God. That was 
the offering of incense in- the holy 
place. 

The lot fell on an old priest, Zacha- 
rias, of the course of Abijah, which 
was one of the twenty-four courses into 
which the priesthood had been divided 
since the days of Solomon. Each 
course was in actual service twice in 
the year and for a week at a time. He 
was a country priest, this Zacharias, 
married to the daughter of a priest, 


but who, alas, was childless and hence | 


liable to divorcement. 

Childlessness was the greatest sor- 
row that could come to the Hebrew 
wife. Zacharias and his wife were 
two of the good, old-fashioned country 
people, who, in that evil time, when 
bloody ft.erod yet ruled, believed the 
Scriptures, kept the law of Moses, and 
waited prayerfully and patiently for 
tae coming of the Messiah, the con- 
solation of Israel. 

Let us watch this good old man, who 
has been chosen of God by the lot to 
appear before Him and offer incense 
at the holy place, which was under- 
stood to represent the prayers and in- 
tercessions of the whole people. He 
chose two friends or relative as asso- 
ciates. One reverently removes what 
was left on the altar trom the evening 





other then brings live coals from the 
altar of burnt offering outside and 
spreads them on the altar of incense 
to its very edges; and then he, too, 
withdraws in the same way. Zacharias 
now enters the holy place, lighted by 
the sacred seven-branched cand’ stick, 
and while the people outside, sum- 
moned by the great temple organ, are 
prostrate on their faces in prayer, 
Zacharias at a given signal sprinkles 
the incense on the coals on the altar, 
which stands directly in front of the 
veil which separates the holy place 
from the holy of holies. 

As the cloud of incense rises, he sees 
that he is not alone, as he supposed, in 
this place where God met with His 
people. He trembles as he beholds a 
human form which he knows is not hu- 
man, for he carries a message from 
God, the message being that to this 
pious couple there shail be born in due 
time a son, a son sent in answer to 
their prayers. This son, like Samuel, 
Samson and Elijah, is to be a Nazarite 
from his birth, sanctified from the 
womb, and is to be that Elijah, not in 
person but in spirit and power, pre- 
dicted by Malachi, the last of the Old 
Testament prophets. It was too good 
news to be true, and Zacharias cries 
out: I am old, and my wife is well 
stricken in years. How shall I know? 
And the answer is: “I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God,” 
and I am sent to give you these good 
tidings. Since you ask a sign, you 
shall have it. You shall be dumb and 
not able to speak until the day these 
things be performed, “because thou be- 
lievedst not my words, which shall be 
fulfilled in their season”: a rebuke, 
but kindly; “for he knoweth our 
frame.” His disbelief hindered not the 
blessing, but gave an occasion to con- 
firm it. Much more must have been 
spoken, of which this is but the synop- 





wondered. in suspense, for the return 
of this one man chosen by lot from all 
the priesthood to offer the prayers and 
supplications of all Israel before God. 
Then when he returned to the platform 
outside, from which as the close of 
this solemn service he was expected 
to pronounce the benediction upon the 
people, his blanched face showed that 
something unusual had occurred; and 
when he could not pronounce the bene- 
diction with his voice, but simply with 
his hands, they knew that there had 
been to him some special revelation, 
that he had seen a vision which he was 
not able to reveal. What must have 
been the feelings of Elisabeth at this 
time? So at the end of his administra- 
tion in the temple the old couple went 
back to their country home, awaiting 
the fulfillment of a prophecy which 
could not be spoken in words, but 
which Zacharias evidently made known 
in writing, even including the name of 
the child. 

Supernatural, some will say, and 
therefore a mere story. But what mor- 
tal mind ever conceived a story like 
this and told it in such simple fashion? 
Supernatural? And why not? All re- 
ligion that has ever had any grip on 
humanity, that has ever molded and 
fashioned the human soul into the im- 
age of God, is, and in the very nature 
of things must be, supernatural. Sci- 
ence has taught us that between the 
material and the lowest form of life, 
that of tue microbe, there is a chasm 
as wide as that which separates the 
heavens irom the earth. The microbe 
is supernatural to mere matter, for it 
has life. The plant is supernatural to 
the microbe; the animal to the plant, 
and man to the animal; even as God, 
if He reveals Himself to man, must do 
it through the supernatural. This is 
the last age that should cavil at the 
thought of the supernatural. 








THE REAL HOUSE-BAND 








We name the head of the family the 
husband or house-band, that which 
binds all together. We could never 
understand just why he received this 
name, unless it came down from feudal 
days, when the workers on the estate 
and the servants were all regarded as 
the property of the proprietor, and he 
was the house-band, who bound all to- 
gether. We have to accept this old 
name, but really the house-band is not 
the man, but the woman. 

This is particularly true of the wom- 
an on the farm; for the farmer’s wife 
in any part of the United States is the 
most essential and important member 
o1 the family. There is no other mem- 
ber of the farm home that cannot bet- 
ter be spared than the wife. If she is 
taken away, then the so-called husband 
is a most desolate and forlorn creature, 
unless he has grown up daughters or 
some friend who can assume the lines. 
Everything is then bound to go wrong, 
and he is often forced against his will 
(or sometimes with it) to mend his 
home by a substitute, who possibly 
may be the equal of the first wife, may 
possibly in some respects surpass her; 
and again may not. He at any rate 
takes long chances. 

No other person in the home has so 
much to do with the development of 
character in the children as does the 
wife. They are hers; and in the for- 
mation of character her personality is 
ot far greater importance than that of 
the father. They are bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh. They are with her 
in all the most plastic period of life. 
From her they get their first impres- 
sions; her defects appear in them; her 
virtues appear im them. She can by 
her wisdom and tact suppress the bad 
traits and develop the good; or she 
can by lack of character or lack of wis- 
dom in herself permit the evil traits to 
develop at the expense of the good. 

Children do not come into the world 
little saints. They inherit both the 
bad and the good of their ancestry, are 
a composite of father and mother, 
grandfathers and grandmothers; and 
it is the mother, especially the spirit 
and disposition and skill of the moth- 
er, that has the most to say about 
which of the best or the worst will be 

a*veloped by the environment; and in 
the early years she is the environment. 
Hence, speaking generally, the women 
of the farms are the most important 
personages on the farm. 

We do not believe we shall ever see 





the highest rural civilization unless 
the women of the farm get together 
and learn how to help each other not 
merely in the performance of the du- 
ties of the farm home, but in their 
own development, both intellectual, 
moral and spiritual. Men find it neces- 
sary for their best development to 
form clubs and associations for pleas- 
ure and improvement in business lines, 
All classes of men do this. Why 
should not the women do it? Why 
should there not be some sort of a 
woman’s club in every farm commun- 
ity? We do not believe there will ever 
be the proper rural civilization until 
this is done. The women in the towns 
have clubs, some conducted wisely, 
some not; some for the purpose of 
real improvement; some merely for 


‘the purpose of spending idle hours, 


others indulging in games which may 
possibly profit and still others which 
are simply a waste of time. 

We hope that during the next year 
we shall see a great increase in the 
number of farm women’s clubs. We 
greatly regret that Mrs. Wallace had 
not the strength to enter fully into the 
organization of the type of women’s 
clubs on which her heart was set, and 
which she called “Daughters of Ceres.” 
We call the attentic : of our readers to 
the article in Hearts and Homes of 
June 16th, giving the outlines of what 
seems to us a model woman’s club for 
the country community. Now let our 
furmers’ wives and daughters take 
this matter up in every township and 
every neiglborhood in the state, form 
these organizations, get together regu- 
larly and thus strengthen the real 
house-band in every home. 


PIANO Buyers 


wanting really fine pianos should write us at 
once for catalogues. Prices and terms on 
these world fainous pianos. 
TEINWAY 

HKNABE BROS. 

A. B. CHASE 

IVERS & POND 

BEHNING 

J. & C. FISCHER 
Our #175 piano is better than any we have ever 
known at a third more money. 

It costs you nothing to get our proposition. 

Write for it today. 


THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
Ft. Dodge, lowa 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 





‘Wallace. Letters on subjects of intérest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and létters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Tennyson. 





PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH. 

It is so easy at the beginning of the 
year to tell others what is good to be 
done, and so very hard to do it one- 
self! Yet unless one does try to travel 
the path he advises for others, he can 
scarcely expect it to be much worn. 
So in this New Year, when we are ad- 
vising our children what to do, and 
what not to do, we will need to watch 


ourselves as well as them. The father 
who tells his sons to be honest, truth- 
ful and pure; to use no bad language, 





—color, moisture, 10; shape and size, 
10; total, 100. Size of pan recommend- 
ed 74%x31%4x2% inches. 





To Adam, Paradise was home: to 
the good among his descendants, home 
is Paradise.—Hart. 





SOME NEW YEAR VIEWS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As the women seem to be the soul 
of the spirit of reform which is seek- 
ing to leaven the farm neighborhood, 
I have ventured to make through your 
columns, a few suggestions for the 
new year. 

However much women may desire 
shorter hours on the farm, improved 
social conditions, and with them more 
time for recreation and improvement, 
these things can only be brought about 
through a broader neighborhood spirit 
founded in codperative effort on the 
part of the nen. 

As we come to the close of the year 
and begin to have visions of the new 


| year and what it holds for us, it is a 


| sO much as in a material way. 


time for invoicing, as it were, our 
plans. I do not mean this in a moral 
Per- 


| haps there is too much discussion of 


the weak points in the farmer’s busi- 
ness, and too little lauding of the su- 
perior advantages possessed by them. 
But advancement comes more from 
kindly criticism than through praise, 
as the latter tends towards satisfac- 
tion, and often retards advancement. 


| The suggestions I wish to make are in 


and to keep out of bad company, must | 


teach by example as well as by word. 
The mother who admonishes her 
children not to cheat at games or in 
school; not to bully, to always be 
pleasant, and to avoid quarreling, is 
not wise if she has the children “sit 
small” in the train to avoid paying 
fare, or coaxes them to be left at home 
with the promise of candy which she 
forgets to bring. A small boy made a 
scene in a drug store the other even- 
ing because he wanted his mother to 
buy candy, which she refused to do, 
promising him that his father would 
get him some next day. “He won’; 
he won’t!” screamed the child. 
are just saying that; you never get 
me candy when you promise to,” and 
when the mother yanked him out of 
the store by one arm, a bystander re- 
marked “T’ll bet she don’t either.” 


“You | 


If we tell our children to remember | 


to say please, and thank you, 
always mind their own affairs, we will 
need to remember to say please and 
thank you to them, and to keep away 
from the telephone, if we are on a 
neighborhood line, unless our ring is 
given. If we want our neighbor’s boy 
to give up his seat on the street car 
to us, we must teach our boy to give 
up his seat to ovr neighbor. If we do 
not want the children to interrupt us 
when speaking, ve must not interrupt 





and to | 


| accomplished through 


them. We must practice what we | 
preach. A boy was put in a reform 

schoo! for beirg dishonest: a friend 

who visited him asked how he was 

getting along. The lad smiled a bit- 

ter smile: “Ch, I am getting along 

fine, sir,” he revlied; “they are going 

to make an honest man of me. They 

have started by putting me in the | 
shoe shop. I stuff pasteboard into 

leather soles.” 

AN OLD-TIME SAMPLER. 
An old lady showed us the “sampler” 


her grandmother made, which she has 


framed, and treasures as one of her 
most cherished possessions. The wool 
with which the letters are made in 


stitch is faded, the letters are 
the child, 


cross 
evidently the first work of 


who painstakingly formed these 
word 

“Jesus, permit Thy name to stand 
for the first effort of an infant’s hand. 


And while her fingers o’er the canvas 
move, engage her tender heart to seek 
Thy love.” 





SCORE CARD FOR JUDGING BREAD. 


The following score card for judg- 
ing bread is the card designed by Pro- 
fessor Isabel Bevier, for the Illinois 
Domestic Science Association. It will 
be found of great service in judging 
breads at bread contests in connection 
with farmers’ institutes: Flavor, 35; 
lightness, 15; grain and texture, 20; 
crust—color, depth, texture, 10; crumb 





the nature of a criticism, but are 
meant kindly. 

Looking back upon the years spent 
upon the farm, it seems to me that 
the greatest weakness of the farm 
neighborhood in which I lived was the 
lack of neighborhood spirit. Instead 
of codperating and helping each other 
along, the disposition was a little the 
other way. If a man in the neighbor- 
hood bred pure-bred hogs, his neigh- 
bor on the next farm, who wanted a 
male of the same breed, was very 
likely to supply himself at the state 
fair, or in the next county, often get- 
ting a poorer quality at a higher price. 
The farmer who bred registered cattle 


| did net look for a market for his sur- 


plus among his neighbors, but sought 
it through the advertising columns of 
the agricultural papers. Codperative 
effort was limited to the exchange of 
work in threshing time, and the man 
who had twenty acres to thresh grudg- 
ingly exchanged work with the man 
who had forty. -The man who fed cat- 
tle and made a market in the neigh- 
borhood for the farmers who sold grain 
was compelled to pay a cent or two 
more than the elevator price for the 
accommodation afforded in furnishing 
a home market. It seems to me now 
that with a little effort this same 
neighborhood might have been con- 
verted into a much better neighbor- 
hood—socially, morally and materially 
—by the extension of the codperative 
spirit, and that this could have been 
the efforts of 
two or three men who would have been 
willing to give a little time to the en- 
terprise. In every farm neighborhood 
coéperation in the farm work could be 
used to advantage in plowing, seeding 
and cultivating time, as well as in 
harvest, and so on through the -whole 
year, economizing and putting to use 
a lot of labor which now goes to waste, 
and at the same time cultivating and 
improving the social relations. 

During the summer months the farm 
families generally were deprived of 
fresh meats except insofar as chickens 
filled the gap, because meat at the 
butcher’s was too dear, and the dis- 
tance to town made it impracticable 
in any event. A meat ring would have 
remedied this. Meat rings are becom- 
ing common in a&good many communi- 
ties. It seems to me that every com- 
munity of farmers ought to organize a 
meat ring in the new year before the 
busy season begins. It will make the 
best kind of a market for the surplus 
cow or pig. 

Improved seeds have demonstrated 
of late years their ability to increase 
yields, and in a good many neighbor- 
hoods corn clubs have awakened an 
enthusiasm that has leavened the 
whole community and resulted in a 
much higher grade of farming. 

Every farm neighborhood ought to 
have, and can have, an organization of 
farmers growing pure seeds, and they 
ought to coéperate so far as to grow 





the same variety and- thresh together, 
so as to keep their seed pure. It is an 
easy matter for such a club to make 
a reputation for the quality of its farm 
crops and find a market for the surplus 
at prices better than selling on the 
market. Such an organization could 
coéperate in the matter of machinery, 
making a_ piece of costly machinery 
answer the needs of a number of farm- 
ers instead of standing idle much of 
the time and rusting out. 

Every farm neighborhood should 
coéperate in owning its threshing ma- 
chine, its corn”shredder, its clover 
huller, and its silo filling machinery. 

As I look back now upon the farm 
neighborhood, the great and crying 
evil was the endeavor to farm two 
acres where there was only the labor 
and equipment to farm one. Most of 
the farmers seemed to have more pride 
in the number of acres they tilled than 
in the acreage yield or the profits se- 
cured. This system of farming meant 
overwork of horses, overwork of men, 
overwork of women, early hours, late 
hours, no Sunday, no rest, no recrea- 
tion, and no profits commensurate with 
the labor and the life expended. 

If I were on the farm now, my reso- 
lution would be to cut down my farm- 
ing to what I could farm properly 
within reasonable hours of labor. It 
is better to make ten dollars an acre 
profit on forty acres than only four 
dollars an acre on eighty acres, or two 
dollars an acre on a quarter section. 

If I had it to do over again, as I look 
at it now, I would plan to have a little 
more neighborhood recreation and. fun. 
A Saturday afternoon every week or 
two, given up to neighborhood gather- 
ings and sports, with a picnic dinner. 
I think, too, I would endeavor to get 
up an interest in the neighborhood 
church, and try and awaken a public 
sentiment that would bring out as full 
an attendance to church as to a neigh- 
borhood funeral, which was the great- 
est diversion in my neighborhood, as 
I now remember it. Every farm neigh- 
borhood ought to have public senti- 
ment so strongly organized that the 
farmer who plans his work through 
the week so as to have an excuse for 
working on Sunday would be ostra- 
cized as much as the fellow caught 
stealing. 

RETIRED FARMER, 





INSTEAD OF PIE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Men who work all day out-of-doors 
do not care much for fancy cooking, 
and pie is likely always to be the 
most popular dessert on the farm. 
Still, most of us like an occasional 
change, and the following recipes may 
be cceptable, except to those who 
are like the old lady who thought that 
“close kiver, cross kiver and open face” 
was variety enough for anybody. 

With the exception of the first, no 
sauce is required, though cream is a 
very delightful addition. The ingredi- 
ents are much the same as for pies, 


and they are all simple, economical 
and “hearty.” 

Snowballs: One-third cup butter, 
one-half cup sugar, two-thirds cup 


milk, whites of four eggs beaten stiff, 
two cups flour sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Put into 
well-buttered cups and steam for half 
an hour. Serve with sauce made from 
sugar, butter, a cupful of mashed fruit 
and the well-beaten yolk of an egg. 
This is especially good with fresh 
strawberries. 

Fruit Charlotte: Cut stale bread in 
thin slices, butter generously on both 
sides, and place in a baking dish in al- 
ternate layers with fruit, either fresh 
or canned, using sugar and spice to 
taste. Unless the fruit is very juicy, 
add a little water. Cover and cook in 
the oven half an hour or more, remov- 
ing the cover for the last ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

Fruit Dumplings: Put the cooked 
fruit in a saucepan, adding water and 
sugar if necessary. It should be quite 
sweet and juicy. Place on the stove 
to become hot. Make dumplings with 
one cup flour, two tablespoonfuls su- 
gar, a level teaspoonful baking pow- 
der, a pinch of salt, and enough milk 
to make a rather thick batter. Drop 
by spoonfuls into the hot fruit, cover, 
and cook for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 

Fruit Pot Pie: Prepare the fruit as 
for the preceding, but instead of dump- 


lings make a crust that will roll, using ' log 





flour, sugar, a little butter or lard, bak- 
ing powder and milk; lay it on the 
fruit in a single sheet, cover and cook 
until done. 
MRS. GEO. L. WASHBURN, 
Montana. 





REQUESTED RECIPES, 


French Dressing: Mix well one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
mustard, also a few grains of cayenne or 
parika. Add six teaspoonfuls of olive oil, 
and when well mixed add slowly, drop 
by drop, six teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
or vinegar. Beat until an emulsion is 
formed; then pour over the salad. Use 
just enough dressing to cover the salad. 

Hashed Brown Potatoes: Run cold po- 


tatoes through the meat grinder or chop | 


very fine. To one and one-half cups use 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or fat, brown 
potatoes, then press into one side of the 
pan, to form an omelet. Brown thorough- 
ly, and slide off to a hot platter. 

Suet Pudding: One cup suet, chopped 
fine; two cups raisins, or one of raisins 
and one of currants; one cup sour milk or 
hot water; one cup New Orleans molasses; 
one and one-half cups unsifted flour; one 
and one-half cups browned and ground 
bread crumbs (or another half cup flour): 
one teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
allspice, a little nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in the hot water. Steam in 
covered pan three hours. Serve with plain 
sauce. Ss, as. 
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rT $30 KITCHEN CABINET 
De is a positive, sincere, 
straightforward offer. 
OU may have one of these 
borutifa Kitchen Cabinets 
absolutely free of any cost. 
HAVE an easy and most remarkable plan by 
watek one lady in each neighborhood may se- 
re a $30 "Gold Medal” Golden Oak Kitchen 
Cabinet without it really costing her a penny 
—without any work—without any quar assing or so- 
mgees or publie work of 2 kind 
Does that interest YOU? en be: qnick with your 
- c-Y for my special frée « yi ee offer. 
am making an extremely liberal roposition to 
the first 500 members of the Capper Kitchen Cabi- 
net Club. I want to place one of these "Gold Medal” 
Kitchen Cabinets in your home. It will save you 
thousands of steps and hours of time. It is thre hand- 
jest thing you ever had in the house and as beauti- 
ful a piece of furniture as any woman can desire. I 
have a plan by which you may secure your cabinet 
ABSOLUTELY FREE frsantctt. ond 
full particulars and 
see how easily you can secure one. The Gold 
Medal Ca)inet comes in beautiful Golden Oak fin- 
ish. Cabinet top 40x 38x 12 inches. Sanitary flour 
bin with glass indicator and dust-proof sifter. 
Large china closet, spice bin, etc. Base 30 inches 
high. 40 inches long and 28 inches wide, with 
eckel top. Large cupboard, three commodious 


drawers, kneading board, etc. Two-compartment 
removable metal bread and cake box. Room 
for everything you need in the kitchen. 

I want one lady in a community to take advan- 
tage of this offer. Send in ed name today. You 
place yourself under no obligations whatever by 
asking for full particulars. Let me send you 
a large co ge se ) ge paumeaes descrip- 
tion. Write tod 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how |i was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 


BREEDS OF BEEF CATTLE—THE 
SHORT-HORN. 


Many of you boys live on farms 
where there are Short-horns or Here- 
fords, Angus or Galloways. Of course 
there are some farms where no beef 
cattle of any sore are kept. Boys liv- 
ing on such farms may not find it in- 
teresting to read this week’s story. 

The Short-horn is the most common 
breed. Did you ever wonder as you 
looked at the red, white and roan cattle 
on your farm, where they came from, 
and how they happened to look just 
like they do now. Wouldn't it be inter- 
esting to look back and see the grand- 
parents, and the great-great-great- 
great-grand-parents, and ‘so on back for 
fifty years, a hundred years, or a hun- 
dred and fifty years. If some kind 
fairy gave us a magical ring or some- 
thing of the sor! which enabled us to 
really go back one hundred and fifty 
years and s‘and looking at the ances- 
tors of the Short-horns that are at 
present eating in our barns or grazing 
in our pastures, do you know where we 
would be standing? We would be in 
northeastern England, in the valley of 
the river Tees, which flows into the 
North Sea, apout twenty miles to the 
east. We would see cattle which to 
us, in this day and age, would look 
very peculiar, indeed. The color was 
much the same as now, but some of 
the animals, especially the roans, had 
a yellowish tinge to them, and some 
were black around the nose and ears. 
These cattle were longer horned and 
longer legged than their descendants 
of today. Their shoulders and hip 
bones stood out too prominently, and 
when fattened the steers were patchy. 
These cattle were big and coarse 
boned, and did not get really fat until 
three or four years of age. And what 
was it changed these cattle to look 
like the Short-horns which we have 
on our farms, and which we see in our 
show rings today? Let’s have our good 
fairy move us ahead twenty or thirty 
years, to about the year 1785. We will 
be now in the county of Durham, in 
the extreme northeastern part of Eng- 
land. Yes, it is from this county that 
the name comes from by which the 
Short-horns are even yet called, and I 
suppose most of you know that the 
polled variety of Short-horns, instead 
of being called Polled Short-horns goes 
under the name of Polled Durham. 
Let us come back to the year 1785, in 
the southern part of the county of 
Durham, in the valley of the river 
Tees. At this time and in this part 
of Durham we might have seen two 
brothers; young Tarmers they were, 
and their names were Charles and 
Robert Colling. Charles, the older of 
the two, not long before this had heard 
of a wonderful method of breeding that 
aman by the name of Bakewell was 
using, so he, being intensely interested 
in anything having to do with the pro- 
duction of better stock, paid a long 
visit to Bakewell’s farm, and studied 
his methods closely. What Charles 
Colling learned at the Bakewell farm 
was that wonderful results could be 
had by “in-and-in” breeding; that is, 
by breeding sire to daughter, brother 
to sister, dam to son, or mating other 
close relations. No one believed in 
that sort of breeding in these days. 
When Charles came back to his farm 
at Ketton, in southern Durham, after 
his visit with Bakewell, he bought the 
best cows he could find in the valley 
of ihe river Tees. They were shorter 
legged and wider backed than most of 
the cows of the neighborhood. One of 
them, by the name of Duchess, was not 
only short legged, wide backed, and an 
excellent handler (her hide was loose 
and mellow), but she was a splendid 
milker. A man by the name of Bates 
afterwards took cattle descended from 
this cow, and made them into a strain 
which became one of the most popular 
that the world has ever seen. One of 
the most famous of the cows which 
Charles Colling bought at this time 
was Lady Maynard. She was a long- 
horned roan, and a fairly good milker. 








It was with her and a bull by the name 
of Foljambe that Charles Colling be- 
gan the new theory of “in-and-in” 
breeding. The result was that he got 
a bull by the name of Favorite, whose 
grand-dam on his dam’s side was Lady 
Maynard, and great-grand-dam on his 
sire’s side was also Lady Maynard. 
His grandsire on both sides was Fol- 
jambe. Favorite was such a fine bull 
that Charles Colling decided to “in- 
and-in” breed further, so he bred him 
to his dam and then to his daughter, 
and the result was the bull Comet, the 
best Short-horn bull*of the time. He 
sold for $5,000. Favorite was both his 
sire and grandsire; his grand-dam and 
great-grand-dam were both the same 
cow. Although Comet was a great- 
great-great-grandson of Lady Maynard 
and Foljambe, he had very little blood 
in his veins except what came from 
these two animals. Short-horn breed- 
ers today say that Lady Maynard and 
Foljambe must have been wonderful 
animals, and that they had no weak 
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nation of blood was the best that could 
be had anywhere, and whenever he got 
a chance bought animals that pos- 
sessed it, whether they looked especial- 
ly good or not. Duchess was a large 
cow with mellow hide, and a remark- 
able milker, making, it is ssid, as 
much as two pounds of butter a day. 
Bates believed in himself, and thought 
that everything he owned was just 
about right. He told the Short-horn 
men of the day that the only blood of 
any account was that which came from 
Hubback and Favorite. He talked so 
freely that he made many enemies, but 
just the same he kept right on looking 
for the best individuals that carried 
the Hubback and Favorite blood. At 
last Bates heard of a bull which was 
produced by the mating of brother and 
sister, and traced back not only to 
Hubback, but to the famous bulls 
Comet, Favorite and Foljambe. This 
bull’s name was Belvedere, and Bates 
started to cross him on his Duchesses. 
Although he was the produce of inbred 





A GOOD SHORT-HORN BULL. 


points in common. They say that with 
good animals “in-and-in” breeding is 
the quickest way to success, but with 
poor animals it is the surest road to 
ruin, 

While Charles Colling was securing 
such wonderful results with “in-and-in” 
breeding, Robert was using a bull by 
the name of Hubback; a bull which 











ancestors, Bates continued inbreeding, 
and by breeding him to one of his own 
daughters out of a Duchess cow, se- 
cured the Duke of Northumberland, 
the greatest bull Bates ever owned. 
Bates was a wonderful breeder, and 
cattle from his Duchess strain sold for 
higher prices than Short-horn cattle or 
any other cattle ever brought. Never- 


WHITE HEIFER OF FAIR SCOTCH TYPE—A BIT PLAIN HEADED. 


some men think had more to do with 
producing the Short-horns of the pres- 
ent day than any other one animal. 
Hubback was a rather small, yellowish 
roan. The things he did for the Short- 
horns were to give them quality and 
the power to fatten easily. 

About fifteen miles south of the Col- 
ling farms in Durham were two North- 
umberland farms, about five miles from 
each other, one owned by Thomas 
Booth, and the other by Thomas Bates. 
Booth bred for beef and Bates bred for 
milk and beef combined. Bates Short- 
horns, to this day, are good milkers, 
and the milking type of Short-horns 
are practically all of Bates breeding. 
In 1804, Bates started his real work 
when he purchased from Charles Col- 
ling a Duchess cow, which traced back 
to the famous bulls Hubback and Fa- 
vorite. Bates thought that this combi- 





theless, today it is not Bates cattle 
that are carrying off the prizes in the 
show ring or bringing the high prices 
at sales. Bates cattle were most popu- 
lar in the year 1873, avhen at a sale in 
New York a Duchess cow sold for 
$40,600, and nine other Duchesses 
brought $10,000 or over. Men who did 
not understand “in-and-in” breeding 
used it on many of the Bates strains 
of inbred beef cattle in the wrong way, 
breeding together animals which had 
faults in common. Bates cattle will 
never be so popular again as they were 
in 1873. 

Nowadays Scotch cattle are all the 
rage. The greatest of all the Scotch 
breeders was Amos Cruickshank, of the 
county of Aberdeen, in northeast Scot- 
land. All the other great breeders of 
Short-horns had lived nearly two hun- 
dred miles south of him, in the north- 





east of England. When Amos Cruick- 
shank started to farm for himself, in 
1837, he was up against a hard propo- 
sition. The soil was a poorly drained, 
heavy clay, and young Cruickshank 
saw that he would have to manage 
things wisely if he was to be able to 
pay the rent on it. He bought Short- 
horn cattle from the best herds of Eng- 
land, but at the time he bought them 
they were not sufficiently low set, short 
legged, broad ribbed and thick fleshed 
to satisfy him. The tenants of Scot- 
land must have cattle which would 
turn the grass, roots, straw and small 
grain of their farms into beef quicker 
than those rather high-set, slow-matur- 
ing Short-horns of England. So he 
set about breeding in his own way. 
Some of his stuff was of Bates breed- 
inz, and some of Booth, and some were 
simply Short-horns that had no noted 
blood in their veins for many genera- 
tions back. Amos Cruickshank was 
different from Bates, for he was after 
animals that would produce the best 
type of feeding steer, and cared little 
or nothing about the pedigree. The 
work went slowly, and at the end of 
twenty years’ time little had been ac- 
complished. But all the time he was 
picking up animals here and there of 
the low-down, thick-fleshed, blocky 
sort. At length, however, in the year 
1860 he made his great find. It came 
by accident, but Cruickshank was on 
the spot, and knew it when it came. In 
1858 he bought a bull which was so 
long horned and plain headed that he 
put him in a back pasture to serve 
some cows that he had not been able 
to breed to other bulls. Before any of 
the calves had come, this bull was 
killed because of rheumatism. Cham- 
pion of England was one of his calves. 
This was a bull which did more than 
any one animal to fix the type of 
Scotch Short-horns. Strange to say, 
he was not promising as a calf or as 
a yearling, and Cruickshank paid but 
little attention to him. He was given 
a trial in the herd,. though, and sired 
such fine calves of uniform quality that 
Cruickshank knew that at last he had 
found the bu!l he was looking for; the 
bull which would bring his whole herd 
up to a uniformly high standard. Then 
it was that he commenced to inbreed, 
fellowing the policy which Colling, 
Bates and Booth had found so success- 
ful. A son and a daughter of the Cham- 
pion of England were mated together, 
and the bull resulting was bred to an- 
other daughter of the Champion of Eng- 
land, the result being the bull Roan 
Gauntlet, one of the most famous of 
Cruickshank’s bulls. Another of the 
famous Scotch bulls was Cumberland, 
that had in his pedigree the Champion 
of England as_ great-great-grandsire 
once, and as great-grandsire three 
times. When Cruickshank stopped 
breeding, in 1889, he had secured a 
type of Short-horns able to put gains 
on quickly in the place where the 
butcher wants them, and by using the 
minimum of feed. 

Short-horns came to the United 
States soon after the Revolution, and 
have been coming ever since. In 1817 
some of the best of the Colling stock 
was brought over, and in 1833 Ohio 
breeders got together and brought over 
some of the cows representing the best 
strains of Bates breeding. Since 1880 
special attention has been paid to the 
Scotch cattle, and probably more of 
them have been imported recently than 
of any of the other strains. 

And so we have the Short-horn of 
today, the most widely spread breed 
of cattle in the world. The steers of 
the breed are among the best for beef, 
being thickly fleshed over the back, 
ribs, loins, and especially in the hind- 
quarters. The cows are better milkers 
than those of any of the other beef 
breeds. Some of the common faults 
of the breed are that the shoulders and 
hips are too prominent, that the chest 
is neither broad nor deep enough, and 
that the legs are too long. These 
faults, you will remember, were in the 
Short-horns when they were first found 
by Charles Colling, in the valley of the 
river Tees. The best animals do not 
show them. 

In all the history of the Short-horns, 
the only great improvement was made 
when “in-and-in”’ breeding was fol- 
lowed. It is interesting to notice, too, 
that the greatest mistakes were made 
by following this policy. It seems that 
the man who knows very little about 
cattle breeding should never breed 
closely related animals, but that the 
breeder who knows just what he is 
about had best breed “in-and-in” in or- 
der to fix a new type which is an ad- 
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vance on anything that has been be- 
fore known. 

Boys who have pure-bred Short-horns 
on the home farm and have access to 
Short-horn herd books will find it in- 
teresting to trace back the animals in 
the herd and see where they came 
from. I would enjoy handling cattle 
better, I am sure, if I knew that their 
ancestors were once handled by Cruick- 
shank, Bates, Booth or Colling. 

Next week we will consider the oth- 
er beef breeds. 





WORMY CORFRN 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am very much interested in your 
paper and the many problems you work 
out fur the stockman and farmer. I 
can not help commenting on an article 
in the issue of December 15th, headed 


“Wormy Corn Poisonous to Cattle.” 

Your correspondent makes a very 
plain statement in regard to the three 
carloads of bulls that he is feeding. 
Such accidents are frequent. He has 
stated that the corn was planted late, 
that it did not mature; he also states 
that five animals are dead, others off 
feed, and some are scouring. 

I do not think it proper to say that 
this corn is poisonous. It is just green, 
not mature, as the feeder has stated. 
This immature corn has produced the 
trouble—indigestion. This corn, if fed 
heavily to hogs would throw them off. 
As a remedy he can feed plenty of al- 
faifa hay, or since he is living in Iowa, 
he may not have alfalfa, so he can 
feed clover hay with mature corn until 
the cattle are back on feed. Of course 
he wishes to make use of this green 
corn, which he can feed to the cattle 
gradually after they have recovered 
from the attack of indigestion. Fed in 
this manner, it will not hurt the hogs, 
and as he has asked if it can be “fed 
in moderate amounts to shoats run- 
ning after cattle.” 

It is the corn and not the worms 
that caused the bad results. The mem- 
bers of our profession are not up on 
the diseases of cattle, as they are on 
the diseases of the horse. No doubt 
if the veterinarian mentioned had been 
called to treat a case of indigestion 
in the horse he would not have had 
any trouble in making a diagnosis. He 
would not have thought of corn worms. 
The owner of a horse with an attack 
of indigestion could make a diagnosis, 
although he might not claim to have 
knowledge to treat it, but this feeder, 
like the “vet,” could not diagnose the 
trouble in the cattle. 

If our profession think that worms 
and bacteria on the corn are poisonous 
it would be well for someone in our 
experiment stations to work out the 
problem and tell us. Thousands of 
horses die annually of indigestion, and 
I do not doubt but th’t corn, both 
green and mature, causes the greater 
percentage of trouble. 

Only a few nights ago the writer 
‘was called to see a registered Percher- 
on mare, that would weigh about 1,800 
pounds, suffering from an attack of in- 
digestion. The animal was dead before 


it was possibile to see her. The mare 
was discovered as being sick by a 


young man returning home late in the 
evening—thus showing that she could 
not have been sick over three hours. 
The owner said that he had changed 
to new corn about a week before, and 
that that evening the mare had not 
had over two quarts of shelled corn. 

I mention this case of the mare to 
show how small an amount of grain 
may produce trouble, and that there is 
nothing of much greater importance to 
our farmers than to understand the 
gecience of feeding. The mare mentioned 
was worth $1,000. 

W. A. THOMAS, 
(| Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have received a number of letters 
recently on moldy corn and the disease 
it produces in cattle and horses. I no- 
tice you have articles under this cap- 
tion in Wallaces’ Farmer, of December 
15th—one entitled, “Wormy Corn Poi- 
gsonous to Cattle,” by the editor, and an 
article, “Chinch Bugs and Corn Ear 
Worms,” by Harlan D. Smith. 

The theory that worms in corn cause 
the trouble known as blind staggers, 
freferred to by Mr. Smith, is an old one. 
f heard it so expressed in Texas more 
than twenty-four years ago, where the 
corn worm was abundant and most de- 
structive. You suggest in your article 


that “the excreta left by the worm at 











North Dakota Farm Experts 


BY W. C. PALMER 








North Dakota’s leading bankers and 
business men have associated them- 
selves with a few business men in the 
Twin Cities, whose business interests 


are in North Dakota, to form a hun- 
dred-dollar-an-acre association. The ob- 
ject is to raise a third of a million dol- 
lars for employing farm experts to go 
from farm to farm, and with the farm- 
er make demonstrations in grain rais- 
ing, stock production, horticulture, 
poultry, etc. To bring the best meth- 
ods to the farmer and to let him do 
the actual work of putting them into 
practice on his own farm. These dem- 
onstrations will mean more to his fel- 
low-farmers than those that are car- 
ried out by the experiment station men 
with the experiment station equipment. 
It is hoped that a number of the farm- 
ers will, through carrying on these 
demonstrations, become trained so that 
they can in turn help their neighbors 
in carrying on demonstrations in bet- 
ter farming; to develop leaders. 

The work will be carried on in coép- 
eration with the experiment station, ag- 
ricultural college and farmers’ insti- 
tute; in fact, the association is doing 
what these institutions would do if 
they had the funds. The information 
that has been and is being worked out 
at the central experiment station and 
the five sub-stations needs to be incor- 
porated into the farming practice of 
the state faster than can be done by 
the agriculiural college, the farmers’ 
institute, the extension department and 
through the twenty-four demonstration 
farms, due to their very limited appro- 
priations. 

Those back of the association, being 
business men, realize the value of ex- 
pert services, and are ready to pay sal- 
aries in proportion. The director gets 
$5,000 a year, while his assistants com- 
mand salaries of $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 
The state has not come to the point 
where it feels justified in paying the 
farm expert such salaries. It, how- 
ever, does not hesitate in paying ex- 
perts in the other professions a hun- 


dred dollars a day or more. The busi- 
ness men have seen the wonderful 
work done by the experts in all lines 
of industry and the professions; how 
they have devloped manufacturing, 
transportation, merchandising, bank- 
ing, etc. They now want the expert to 
apply his genius to the farm; to carry 
the science of good farming to the in- 
dividual farm, and to help the farmer 
apply it. In this way they hope to 
change farming, which is the basis of 
all business, from being dependable on 
the season to a stable and ever-increas- 
ing business. During the poor crop 
year, business lacks up, even comes to 
a standstill. The farm expert will be 
able to greatly increase the yields of 
the farm in the good crop year, and to 
eliminate the poor crop year. 

Mr. Thomas Cooper has been select- 
ed as director of the work. He is a 
graduate of the college of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota. He has had 
charge of the statistical work and the 
demonstration farms for the Minnesota 
experiment station. He is recognized 
as one of the best authorities in the 
business end of the farm. He is select- 
ing as his assistants men who have 
had technical training in agriculture, 
and who have had practice in apply- 
ing it under farm conditions. Mr. E. J. 
Weiser, of the First National Bank of 
Fargo, is president of the association. 
In 1911 this bank gave $1,000 in cash 
prizes to North Dakota corn growers. 

The traveling farm expert is the 
means that many of the European na- 
tions are using in developing their 
farming. Denmark has by this means 
—in some thirty years—passed from 
one of the backward nations to the 
most advanced in Europe. This is one 
of the best demonstrations of what can 
be done by the farm expert. 

This hundred-dollar-an-acre associa- 
tion is one of the most far-reaching 
moves that has been made in agricul- 
ture. It is not alone that it will bring 
information to the farmers, but it will 
help to create a new attitude toward 
farming and better farming. 





the tips of the ears is an excellent 
breeding place for bacteria, which pro- 
duce poisonous products that may act 
injuriously.” 

While in Texas, investigating the 
root rot of cotton, I had occasion to 
observe the ravages of this insect, and 
found, as I have since observed in 
Iowa, that the injuries from this moth 
are invariably followed by molds of 
various kinds, but prominent among 
these a species of. fusarium. Doctor 
surrill has since shown that there are 
several of these whitish or pinkish 
molds on corn that are parasitic. Be- 
sides, Doctor Wilcox and Professor 
Heald, of Nebraska, have shown that 
another fungus is parasitic on corn. I 
have for some years been interested 
in a study of these molds, and would 
like to have the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer send moldy corn to me. 

It is safe to say that moldy corn, as 
suggested in the article by the editor, 
should be eliminated. The open crib, 
where rain can wet the corn, should be 
eliminated from Iowa agriculture. You 
ean get poisoning from moldy corn 
without the corn ear worm. I have 
cited a good many cases in my Manual 
of Poisonous Plants. It should be said 
also that poisoning may occur from 
many other grains 2nd hay. Mr. Smith 
gives an excellent figure of blind stag- 
gers caused by these molds. 

L. H. PAMMEL. 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 





A TRAVELER’S NOTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that in the instructions for 
the test for acidity of soil, given in a 
recent number of the Farmer, that the 
operator is told to place the soil in a 
glass, pour in some’water, stir, and 
then put in a strip of blue litmus paper 
—and note if the color is changed to 
red. This method would be all right 
if the water used was neutral, but.to 
make it certain, nothing but distilled 
water should be used. If the water 
used was hard, that is, contained lime, 
as much of the water of Iowa does, the 
water would neutralize the acidity of 
the soil and the test would not be de- 


cisive. At any rate, this test would 
give the reaction of the combination 
of soil and water, and the only way to 
be sure that a test for the soil is being 
obtained is to use distilled water. 

But there is usually an easier way 
out of the difficulty, and that is to test 
the soil when it is damp. If there is 
enough water in it so it is pliable and 
can be squeezed up into a ball, the way 
to do is to make a ball of the earth in 
the hand, with the strip of litmus pa- 
per in the middle of it, and leave it 
there for five minutes. In this way 


nothing but the soil and the natural 





soil water are tested, and the results 
are accurate. 

The acidity of the s-.1 is often a 
question that is of more importance to 
the farmer than he realizes. To illus- 
trate: I was once in a community, 
which, by the. way, was not in Iowa, 
but to the south of it, that was mostly 
timbered, but had some spots of prairie 
in it. I noticed that the prairie was 
unfarmed, but that the few scattering 
farms were carved out of the timber. 
The low ridges in the timber were cul- 
tivated, and that was all. I asked one 
of the farmers if there was any differ- 
ence between the timber soil and the 
prairie soil. He looked at me in a 
pitying way and said: 

“There is as much difference as be- 
tween day and night.” 

“But what is the difference; you tell 
me.’ 

“There is not any soil on the prairie 
at all. It is cold, crawfishy land that 
will not raise anything. Once in a 
while a man tries it and ‘finds out. 
There is no soil there.” 

Investigation showed that the low 
ridges in the timber were well drained 
and neutral in reaction, but the flat 
land needed drainage and was decided- 
ly acid. Moreover, the prairie -was a 
nice, friable loam. There was plenty 
of soil there, and soil that could be 
easily worked. I was willing enough 
to believe that farming was a failure 
on the prairie, but the cause was one 
entirely different from the one given 
by the farmer, and, moreover, it was 
one that could have been easily rem- 
edied. 

E. B. W. 





STRINGHALT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me if stringhalt, or, as 
some call it, ‘lifts,’ in a two-year-old 
road mare, which became affected 
last spring when she was at work, - 
could be cured by an operation? She 
does not snow the trouble now.” 

Stringhalt is a peculiar jerking of 
the hind legs in horses. Just what 
causes it no one knows, but it is sup- 
posed to be a nervous trouble. At any 
rate, nerve tonics have been found 
to sometimes relieve stringha!t. Bro- 
mide of potassium given at the rate 
of one ounce twice daily in a bran 
mash for a week has given good re- 
sults in some cases. Others can be 
cured only by an operation, which cuts 
the tendons of the affected muscles. 
None but a first-class veterinarian 
should be called on to perform such an 
operation. If a horse does not show 
stringhalt at the present time, we cer- 
tainly would not perform an operation 
on her. If signs of stringhalt appeared 
we would first try dosing with some 
nerve tonic. If this did not effect a 
cure, the operation might be performed 
—but in many cases the expense is 
more than the benefit resulting there- 
from. 
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PUT LIME ON ACID SOIL. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The practice of liming soils is fast 
eoming into use by all farmers, but 
especially by those whose lands are 
subject to washing, or have been 
“made thin” by a long period of farm- 


ing. 

Crops are fast decreasing in yield, 
and farmers must do something to 
stop this; they apply phosphorus and 
potassium, and yet the yields do not 
reach the amounts originally received. 
Logically the next thing to do is to 
add nitrogen to the soil, either in a 
commercial form or in the form of le- 
gumes, but still the yields are below 
expectations. The farmer then begins 
to think seriously of what to do next. 
This ends in his deciding to try an 
application of the much “touted” lime 
—and he is agreeably surprised to find 
his fields increased very materially. 

If the farmer is in touch with ex- 
periment station work, the determina- 
tion to use lime is grgatly strength- 
ened by the results secured on experi- 
ment fields where lime has been used 
on land such as mentioned above. 

On the Vienna experiment field the 
total amount of wheat produced in 
three crops shows 8.4 bushels where 
no treatment was given. Where le- 
gume was grown and turned’ under, 
18.5 bushels. Where the soil was limed 
in addition to the legume, 28.9 bush- 
els, and where phosphorus was applied 
as well as the lime and legume, 48.4 
bushels. On the Fairfield experiment 
field, where no lime or phosphorus was 
used, but nine-tenths of a ton of weedy 
clover was cut. Just beside this, where 
lime and phosphorus were used, 3.5 
tons of clean clover were secured. 

There are ten or more kinds of lime 
that can be used for agricultural pur- 
poses; out of these there are really 
but three or four that can be called 
original materials, the others being 
simply forms of lime under a different 
method of treatment. For general or 
common use, caustic or burnt lime and 
ground limestone are employed aimost 
exclusively for the correction of soil 
abnormalities. 

Burnt or caustic lime is made by 
burning limestone, oyster shells, and 
other such materials as are high in 
liming elements. Un account of its 
high percentage of lime, ninety-five per 
cent, this material is the most econom- 
ical where distance of transportation 
is of consequence. One of the great- 
est objections to this form of lime is 
the fact that it has a tendency to act 
as a soil stimulant, speedily making 
available quantities of plant food. In 
hilly countries this is carried away in 
drainage waters, and the soil is there- 
by depleted. 

The second and most important of 
the two forms is ground limestone. 
The business of quarrying and grind- 
ing this material is rapidly assuming 
large proportions. This is strikingly 
shown by the increase in the output 
from a single crusher, located at the 
southern Illinois penitentiary; in 1906 
this crusher put out 122 tons; in 1908 
this had increased to 2,428 tons, and 
in 1910 had increased to the astouné- 
ing proportions of 14,135 tons. Com- 
petition in this business is sharp, and 
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tk celling price at the crusher is ex- | 


ceeuingly low. After paying freight 
on the material under Illinois condi- 
tions, it costs from $1 to $2.50 per ton, 
according to locality. 

Limestone can be quarried along the 
Mississippi and nearly all the streams 
of the southern 150 miles of Illinois. 
Luckily for the southern or acid soil 
portion of the state, it can be found in 
the hills and ridges of the e.ght or ten 
southmost counties. It is also found 
in large quantities in the northern di- 
vision of the state. 

The effects produced by the applica- 
tion of lime may be grouped under 
three distinct heads. One, the correc- 
tion of soil acidity; two, the floccula- 
tion of the soil itself, and three, de- 
composition of the soil. 

Most of the lime now used is for the 
correction of soil acidity, and to many 
farmers this reason for application ap- 
pears the most profitable. Most plants, 
and especially legumes, will not thrive 
in a soil showing an acid reaction. The 
sour condition stunts and retards the 
growth of the nitrogen gathering bac- 
teria. The process of nitrification also 
suffers great loss from the abnormal 
condition, and through this diminished 





nitrification there is a lessening of the 
amount of available plant food. 

Most clay soils are not porous 
enough to allow water to pass thvough 
them with sufficient ease. They there- 
fore wash easily and badly or become 
water soaked; plant food is either car- 
ried away, or the plant roots are re- 
tarded in growth because of the water 
soaked soil. This is where the floccu- 
lating effect of lime helps out. It forms 
a flaky condition of the soil and causes 
it to easily become in better condition 
of tilth. Intractable, gummy, heavy 
clay soils, may be rendered flaky, gran- 
ular and easy of cultivation through 
the generous applications of ground 
limestone for the above purpose. 

One use for some kinds of lime is 
to effect decomposition of the soil. The 
addition of lime for this purpose is 
rarely ever used by careful or thought- 
ful farmers. It consists in a stimulat- 
ing action to the soil, and either burnt 
lime or calcium sulphate is chiefly 
used for this purpose. This practice is 
safe only on those soils containing an 
abundance of organic matter. In this 
stimulating action, the organic matter 
of the soil is destroyed, or burnt up, 
this process being accompanied by the 
liberation of phosphorus and nitrogen 
in such abundance as to be more than 
the plants can use. These are there- 
fore carried out of the soil by some 
method of depletion. This use of lime 
is seldom, if ever, advisable. 

A comipon, simple and inexpensive 
test for acid soil is by the use of lit- 
mus paper. A piece of moist soil is 
broken in two, and a piece of blue lit- 
mus paper pressed between the two 
halves and left for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. At the end of this time 
the pieces are again pulled apart, the 
paper removed and allowed to dry. If 
the paper is red or nearer red than it 
was before placing in the soil, it is an 
indication of the presence of acid. This 
is also a sign that finely ground lime- 
stone will benefit such a soil. For five 
cents sufficient blue litmus paper can 
be secured from your druggist to make 


a thorough test for acid on a quarter | 


section. 
F. N. SIMPSON. 
Of Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


CO-OPERATIVE SILO FILLING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been thinking for some time 
of telling you about our experience 
and work in filling silos. I suppose 
there are constantly coming forth peo- 
ple who have not been informed on 
this point in the silo question, and it 
is for the benefit of such people that 
I would write. Perhaps also some oth- 
ers—those who have silos—may get 
some helpful hints. In our company 
there are five farmers and six silos. 
In this way we furnish nearly all the 
help required to run the affair. 








One thing we consider important is 
the wagons and racks. Low ones are 
the only kind that should be tolerated 
in silo filling work. We have three 
that are 24 and 28 inch wheels, and 
two that are 28 and 32 inch wheels. 
The five wagons are all we use unless 
the corn is really far away from the 
silo. 

I think the farmer who has a silo 
would do well to contrive to have a 
field of corn close to his silo. Of course 
this can not be done at all times, but 
I think it could be generally. 

Another helpful item in the work of 
siloing is the right kind of a rack. Last 
year “we” had two of these racks, but 
this year we finally got fully equipped 
with them. They are made especially 
for this work. Here are the require- 
ments in lumber: Two 2x6’s, sixteen 
feet long; four 2x4’s, five feet long; 
five 1x12’s, sixteen feet long, and four 
bits of board about three feet long 
for stakes, and a few spikes and nails. 
There is not a bolt in the rack. A 
man can nail it up in about twenty 
minutes. Place the 2x6’s on the wagon 
as sills. Lay the 2x4’s across flatwise 
and spike to the 2x6’s. Then put in 
two or three sets of braces. (I forgot 
to mention these in the lumber Dill.) 
These should be put from the top edge 
of one 2x6 to the bottom edge of the 
other one. Next put on the five boards 
for the top. Put them together so the 
floor which they form will be 5x16 feet. 
Now the end stakes may be put in. 
Place them pependicular, so there will 
not be so much outward pressure as 
would be the case if they were sloping. 
With this rack one man can easily 
put on a full sized load without get- 
ting on the wagon. This style of rack 
is a real help in successfully conduct- 
ing this work. We got the work done 
rather rapidly this year. We have a 
large cutter, and this, with an eighteen 
horse power steam engine, will cut all 
the corn there is any need of cutting 
in a given time. ' 

We were only nine and one-half 
hours filling the largest silo, which is 
16x32% feet. This was done without 
any intention of rushing matters. One 
of our own silos, which we wanted to 
finish that day (a 14x26 silo) we filled 
in four hours. The corn had all been 
cut one and two days before. The corn 
was nice to handle. and the field was 
from, about twenty to seventy rods 
from the silo. We had five haulers, 
two men in the field to help load and 
one man to help unload, besides the 
man who looked after the machine. 
There were two men in the silo, but I 
think it would pay to have three in 
when the work is being done so fast. 
If any person wants to figure up the 
cost of filling a silo, here are the facts 
to start on. Six hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds of coal was used in do- 
ing this work. I hope this may help 
some inquirer in the silo line. 

FRANK TASKER. 

Jones County, Iowa. 


are now in season. They are quickly 
eradicated by 


Summers’ 
Worm Powders 


Thirty Years’ Popularity; Dead Shot 
every time; Largest Sale. 7-lb. pkg., 
@1.; Slb. pkg.,50c. Ofall Druggisteor 


S. BURCH & CO. 


. 
64W. Illinois St. Chicago, Ill. 
Iilustrated Catalog of 
en's Supplies 
Free. 
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Mc Mahon’s 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 


injured tendons, bone- 
spavin, curbs, splints, 
ringbone, sidebone, 


thoroughpin, bog- 
@uaranteed— . P 
money back if Wosrwau mgt) tity 
it falis. Mail 61.00 for this 
great remedy today. 
CHICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL CO. 
2458 Calumet Av., Chicago, lil. 





and other en- 
largements. 











You would noi buy any 
other if you once sec our 
burr. Our grinders are ab- 
solutely guaranteed to be in 
a class by themselves. Re- 
member its the burrs 
that grind. You want 
a burr that will last. 
Our burrs are guaran- 
teed to outwear 4 
sets of any other 
made, on the market. 


















We send them on 30 
days free trial. 
Don't buy any other un- 


til you have tried the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Grinder. teducing attachments. Don't wait, 
send a postal today. 

MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO., 
332 Erie St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Ever- Lasting Kind ian 


PEE Steel Frames — 
Champion U.- S. Scales Write for 
Cheay — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 
THE “BEST” PITLESS “OWE SCALE Co. 
25 Wabash Avenue 
FARM SCALES ** 


TENTS TENTS TENTS 


for Live Stock Sales, Fairs 
®% and Camping. We are manu- 
facturers of all kinds of 
tents, uwnings, machine, 
stack, wagon and horse coy- 
ers, aprons, paulins and all 
kinds of canvas goods. We 
can fit you out. Write us 
your wants. Prices reasonable. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO, 1105 WesHincon st. 
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Farm Necessity 


OUR PATENTED HINGE DOORS—Are the 
reatest im mean ap gl placed on a silo. 

in place and not scattered 

about the farm, Brey will not sag, bind, 
freeze shut or stick. The hinges form a con- 


hey are always 


venient and dependable ladder. 


it will pay for itself in one year by convertin 


a food which 


costs $2 per ten to produce and store into a food worth $6, 


BUILT OF FIR — Our specially selected 
Washington Fir is used throughout in the 
construction of the Hinge-Door Silo. It is 
the best material known for silo construction. 
It has a low degree of shrinkage and expansion 
and is little affected by cold, heat or moisture. 


ONE- PIECE STAVES—Are used because they 


add strength and lasting quality to the silo. 
They make erection easy. Two-piece staves 
with “spliced joints’’ not only weaken struc- 
ture, but water tends to collectin the “joints” 
and rot the staves. Send for catalog. 


NEGRASKA SILO COMPANY, Box 17, Lincoin, Nebraska 


Kansas Branch, Continental Creamery Co., Box 17, Topeka 





Missouri Branch, Bellows Brothers, Box 17, Maryville 
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For seventeen years we have 
led in custom tanning, so netur- 
ally we can give you the best. 


The EDE processis not new and 
unproved---no excessive use of 
oils, no acid, only materials that 
add life, strength and lightness to 
the leather; softness and beauty 
to the fur. A comperison wili 
show that no other tanner pro- 
% duces robes and coatslike EDES. 
America’s largest makers of 
18 Galloway Coats pay 25% more 
for EDE tanning then any other 
brand and no maker who tries 
EDE tanning ever uses eny other. 
You pay no more to have your 
hides EDE tenned then any other 
teerer asks for poor work. 
Write for catalog and name of 
EDE agent near you. We back 
him wp with the largest factory of 
its kind in America erd a guar- 
antee thet does not expi:e before 
defects can show up. Our gver- 
antee lasts as long as the garment. 


Eves Rose Tanne Co. 


Originators of Custom Tanning. 
Dubuque, Iowa. St. Paul, Minn, 
Sioux Falls,5.D. Omaha, Nebr. 
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TRAPPERS 6) 29 is) Sh) 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
fur bearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in of ——— ry can adda goodly 
sum to his earnings b opping ake mo- 
menta, W Srarsush & BSOLU: acomplete 
T Ta ones Guide = hich tells you the size of aae and 

kind of bait to use for the differentanimals, how tore- 
move the sking and prepare them for market. We 
also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping groun 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists,shipping 
tags, etc., are also FREE for the asking. If you 
are & trapper or want to become one, write to us 
today. We will help you. 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 


GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 








150 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











HIDES TANNED FOR 
COATS AND ROBES 


Send us your ~ » 
hides, as thousands 
at BF 
and let us tan and make 


dollars; ke 
worth h $10 to $15 to you. 
The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
has built us up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. o name is so 
well and favorably known to 
farmers and stockmen as the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood for fair and 
vare dealings. 
ve will be pleased to send 
_ an attractive booklet giv- 
ng prices for doing our work, E 
and showing the saving we can make you; also, tel!- 
ing you howto care for hides, how toship, and much 
ee Sere ante Sent Free. Writetoday 





OU can have a 
— serviceable 
ur coat made 
from your cow or horse hide 
} that will wear you for years. 
, We tan and make them up 
H into soft and pliable coats, 
robes and rugs, moth and 
i Waterproof and guarantee the 
work. Write us today for our 
FREE BOOKL 
It telis you all about hides. 


Des Moines Tanning Co. 
, Dept. C, Des Moines, lowa 











Globe Tanning & Mfg. 
Company 
222 &. E. First St., Des Moines, lowa 


You send us the hides; we will tan them 
and make them into coats and robes. 


All Gur Work Guaranteed 


Write for shipping tags and free catalogue. 




















100 ib. lots, $3.50 per 100 tbs. 
4 500 Ib. lots, 3.30 per 100 ibs. 
in 1000 tb. lets, 3.20 per 100 ibs. 
Pike $10 per 100 ths., Pickerel $7 per 
100 tbs. Cash with order. Louls Stete Bank. 
8. SEVERTSON, 7 N. 19th Ave. W., Duluth, Minn. 
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i THE DAIRY 


§ we 2k 2 RE BE LE UE AE SE BECK 

Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








STRINGY MILK, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What can I do for a cow that has 
stringy milk? She is being fed a ra- 
tion of four parts of ground corn, two 
parts of oats and two parts of bran, 
and a handful of oil meal, with a little 
stock conditioner. She is housed .at 
night and runs on the farm in the day- 
time in stalks and on meadow land. 
We tried soda and bicarbonate of soda 
—but neither seemed to do any good. 
She dropped her calf about the 5th of 
September, but this trouble came on 
recently.” 

Fungi or bacteria are the common- 
est causes of stringy milk. They may 
get into the milk by coming into the 
cow’s body, either on the feed or 
through the drinking water, or they 
may get into the milk after it is drawn 
from the cow. Since our correspond- 
ent does not state whether the milk is 
stringy at the time of drawing, or 
whether it develops this appearance 
on standing, we can tell but little 
about the exact cause. As a general 
precaution we would advise the thor- 
ough washing and sterilization of all 
milk utensils. If it is suspected that 
the organism that is causing the trou- 
ble comes through the cow’s body into 
the milk, it might be well to change 
feeds gradually. If there is slough 
water, standing water or pond water 
where the cow can get it in the pas- 
ture, it might be well to keep her up 
for a few days to determine whether 
or not the organism came from this 
source. The government book on dis- 
eases of cattle recommends giving 
cows affected in this manner two 
drams of bisulphide of soda daily. 

Stringy milk sometimes is a symp- 
tom of caked udder or garget. In 
such cases the treatment is, of course, 
entirely different from that given 
above. 





WHAT FEEDS TO BUY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What feeds should I buy for my 
cows? The only roughage I have is 
silage and fodder. What feed furnish- 
-es the cheapest balance, oil meal at 
$40 per ton, cottonseed meal at $30 per 
ton, bran at $26, oats at 45 cents a 
bushel, and corn at 55 cents per 
bushel?” 

At the prices mentioned, and with 
corn fodder and silage as roughage, 
cottonseed meal makes the cheapest 
balance. By this we mean that it fur- 
nishes a pound of muscle builder more 
cheaply than any other of the feeds. 
With prices as they are above, a pound 
of muscle builder in oats costs 14 cents, 
in corn 13 cents, in bran 11 cents, in 
oil meal 6.8 cents, and in cottonseed 
meal 5 cents. Since such feeds as oil 
meal and cottonseed meal are bought 
mainly for their ability to furnish the 
muscle builders in which silage, corn 
fodder and corn are lacking, it may be 
seen that cottonseed meal at present 
prices is by far the cheapest balance. 
This point is not the only one to be 
considered, however, for experiments 
have proved that in amounts of more 
than three pounds daily per cow, cot- 
tonseed meal may be dangerous. Be- 
sides, it has a tightening effect upon 
the bowels, which often makes its use 
inadvisable unless there are feeds such 
as silage or bran in the ration, which 
have a loosening effect. We think it 
would be well for this correspondent 
to buy some bran for his cows, even 


| though it is such an expensive source 





of the muscle builders. Our corre- 
spondent does not state whether or 
not the cows are giving milk, or how 
much they weigh. Assuming that his 
average cow weighs about-a thousand 
pounds, and is giving twenty pounds 
of milk daily, we would recommend 
the following as a good, cheap ration: 
Thirty pounds of silage, ten pounds of 
corn stover (no ears), three and one- 
half pounds of corn, two pounds of 
bran, and one pound of cottonseed 
meal. Slightly cheaper results could 
be secured if the corn and cottonseed 
meal in the ration were increased and 
the bran were dropped out altogether. 
The cows would not find such a ration 
so palatable, however, and we suspect 
that the best results, everything con- 








cream separator until Spring. 
and save half its cost meanwhile. 


is now universally recognized. 
DE LAVAL to begin with. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Now Is the Time to Buy and 
Start the New Year Right 


There is no good reason to defer the purchase of a DE LAVAL 


On the contrary you may buy one now 
Moreover, if you can’t conveniently 
pay cash you can buy a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms 
that it will actually pay for itself. 


As to YOUR need of a centrifugal separator, if you have the 
milk of even a single cow to cream you are wasting quantity and 
quality of product every day you 
usually greatest with cold weather and cows old in lactation, and 
it counts most, of course, when butter prices are high. 
is always the sweet skimmilk and saving of time and labor in addition. 


When it comes to a choice of separators DE LAVAL superiority 


Those who don’t replace their other 
separator with a DE LAVAL later—thousands of users do that every 
already have some other machine the sooner YOU 
exchange it for a DE LAVAL the better. 


not start 1912 right in dairying? 
machine for your own satisfaction if nothing else. 
DE LAVAL agent or write us direct and we’ll do the rest. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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sidered, could be secured by including 
the bran. 





RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In your recommendation for a dairy 
ration in your issue of November 24th, 
do you intend the amount named as for 
a day or for a feed?” 

Ration means the feed given to one 
animal for one day. In the article re- 
ferred to it was recommended that a 
1,000-pound cow giving twenty pounds 
of milk daily should receive a ration 
of ten pounds each of clover hay and 
oat straw, three and one-half pounds 
of corn, two pounds of bran and one 
pound of oil meal. 





A PROLIFIC COW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have a cow which is the mother 
of fourteen calves in six years. She 
gave birth to twins three times in suc- 
cession and to triplets twice. If any 
other reader of Wallaces’ Farmer has 
a cow which can equal this record, we 
would be glad to hear from him. 

Ss. S. HARRIS. 

Sac County, Iowa. 





THE SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK 
BREEDERS. 

The Improved Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of South Dakota was organized 
recently, with the following officers: 
President, A. S. Hall; vice-president, @ 
H. Percy; secretary and treasurer, S. 
L. Clark, Redfield, S. Dak. Breeders 
of improved stock in South Dakota are 
asked to correspond with Mr. Clark, 
and get in touch with this movement, 
which is for the benefit of all. 
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$3,000,000 


Will be saved this winter to the 
15,000 users of Indiana Silos. Are 
Es getting your share? There 

another winter comin 
— Fd 1 ° 15,000 


<= SILO PROFITS: 


Written by over two hundred of the best breed 
‘feeders and farmers in the world. “Tells how they 
greatly fnevensed oh their profits.” 2” Write for thie 
valuable book and our new 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627,732, 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
The largest manufacturers of Silos in the world. 


Address nearest factory . 
8384 Union B Anderson, Indiana 
-- §ndiana Bt Des Moines, lowa 
“ Silo ares. City, Mo. 






















Gets a Calf 
Every Time 
Easily given in the feed. 
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If Nomiss is riven 
every cow will come fresh and deliver 
fn _— fully matured calf. Delays 
rt now. 
af The remedy has 1 never failed and mon- 
"4 ey refanded without discussion if it 
does not get a calf. Write us if you 
have any sborting or barren cows. 
a Bl on pseceipt of price @$2.00. 
tomas REMEDY €0., 2021 Folten Street, CHICAGO, Ilda 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS. 





A two days’ sale of jacks and jennets 
is announced for February 26th and 27th 
by G. C. Roan, of La Plata, Mo. Watch 
for particulars. 

Short-horn breeders will do well to keep 
in mind the splendid offering to be sold 
January 24th, at Williamsburg, Iowa, by 
Messrs. W. R. Hakes and J. A. Daniels, of 
that place, and Owens Bros., of Home- 
stead, lowa. Watch for particulars in later 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, and file your 
application for the sale catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


Chester White ounntion sows, fall sows 
and gilts, are advertised for sale by A. 
B. Heath, of Newell, Iowa, who has been 
raising this popular breed of white hogs 
for many years. Mr. Heath advises us 
that he is all sold out of boars, and that 
he is breeding the yearling sows, fali sows 
and gilts to No. 1 sires, the kind that uave 
lots of length, bone and size, and that all 
of his stock is healthy and doing fin. 
He will be glad to correspond with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers desiring to buy 
good Chester White sows. Write hira. 





Hampshire hogs of the very best type 
and individual merit are. advertised by 
Hughes Atkinson, of Mt. Sterling, Ky. Mr. 
Atkinson advises us that he is now offer- 
ing a prize winning aged boar, a prize 
winning junior boa, apd a few spring 
boars; also five bred gilts. He points 
out that his herd won twelve prizes at 
the Chicago live stack show, among which 
was first on aged herd, first on aged herd 
bred by exhibitor, first on aged sow, sec- 
ond on senior sow, first on junior, and 
third and fourth on yearlings sows. He 
will be glad to hear from Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who wish to buy Hampshire 
pigs of either sex. Be sure to write him, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Angus bulls of excellent quality are of- 
fered at very reasonable prices by R. 
Wilkinson & Son, of Mitchellville, lowa. 
They find that the man who comes to see 
their bulls is quick to buy at the prices 
they ask, as their prices are low enough 
to justify any man’ with a grade herd in 
using one of their good Angus bulls. Their 
herd represents splendid blood lines and 
individual merit, along with good breed- 
ing. It is headed by Imp. Ideal of Stran- 
den, and they offer besides good young 
bulls, cows bred to this good herd bull. 
They urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers de- 
siring to buy Angus cattle to visit them; 
but if for any reason they can't come, 
they want you to write them, and they 
will describe and quote prices to you on 
@ good bull or on females, as desired. 
Note their new advertisement in this is- 
sue, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing them. 


A. M. Van Steenberge, of Ogden, Iowa, 
who is advertising Belgian horses with 
us, writes: “I have just returned from 
Belgium with the best lot of horses I 
ever imported. I se'ected them myself, 
paving especial attention to the true type 
of this popular breed. The result is that 
I have in my barns the best horses ob- 
tainable. They are heavy, massive-boned 
horses, which are always so hard to find. 
There is not an unsound one in the whole 
bunch. I also have some American-bred 
horses on hand, including both stallions 
and mares, which I will also sell at very 
reasonable prices. I have now forty head 
of horses on hand, and invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to come to see them, or 
[I will be pleased to write and describe 
what TI have.’ Mr. Van Steenberge’s ad 
vertisement will be found in this issue. 
He hopes to hear from a good many Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers desiring to buy 
good Belgian draft stallions or mares. 














Duroc Jersey sows, comprising fall 
sows, yearling and two-year-old sows, fall 
gilts, and also twenty spring boars, are 
offered by J. FE. Rees, of Grand Ridge, 
Ill. Mr. Rees has nearly 100 head of Du- 
roc Jerseys to offer in all, and he urges 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer desiring to 
buy a good pig of either sex to visit him. 
His sows are being bred for spring farrow, 
and he expects to sell them at private 


treaty. He reports sales from twelve dif- 
ferent states during the past. eight 
months. He is satisfied that the man who 
looks over his Duroc Jerseys will be 


pleased with the auality thereof and the 
very reasonable prices he asks, and he 
urges them to come to see him if pos- 
sibie. If they can not come to see him, 
he will be glad to describe and quote 
prices on the sows which he offers or the 
boars yet left to offer. Note his adver- 
tisement in this issue, and write him, 


mentioning Wallaces’ F-rmer. 
J. G. Truman, of Trumans’ Pioneer 
Stud Farm, Bushnell, Iil., writes: “I am 


very pleased to report the safe arriva: 
home of our horses from the great Inter- 
national show at Chicago, in first-class 
condition. We had our usual success in 
the Shire and Hackney classes, and were 
very much pleased to see our old custom- 
er, George M. McCray, win the champion 
prize with Coldham Surprise, the mare 
that we sold him this summer at the 
record price of $3,600, and also to see 
our old friend and customer, Charles Cap- 
pel, win quite a number of prizes in the 
different classes with the product of stal- 
lions and mares that we have sold him. 
One of the most notable winnings of in- 
terest to Shire breeders at large was our 
Shire gelding, Trumans’ Sensation, win- 
ning champion prize over all breeds of 
draft geldin at this great show. We 
have entered this gelding at the London 
Shire Horse Show, and he will be shipped 
on the Steamship Minnewaska, sailing on 
the 23d, direct to our Mr. J. H. Truman, 
at Whittlesea, England. The English 
cattle judge. Mr. Kirkham, was quite of 
the opinion that our three-year-old Royal 
Grey, 
the show, 


that was champion Shire horse of 
is good enough to win at Lon- 





don. We are very busy at this writing, 
getting ready for our sale of Shire mares, 


which commences tomorrow. Never in 
our thirty-two years’ experience in the 
importing business have we been so 


strong in first-class stallions as at this 
time, and we are offering over 100 of the 
very choicest Shire, Percheron, Belgian 
and Hackney stallions, from two to seven 
years old, ever offered to the American 





public. Shall be pleased to mail our cata- 
logue to anyone interested in_ strictly 
high-class draft horses.” 

From the character of the ey 


Short-horn bulls which Messrs. H. . 
Powell & Son, of Linn Grove, Iowa, p 
offering. they should have little diuiculty 
in pleasing Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
want to buy. They have been selling a 
few recently, and others have been com- 
ing on, so that they retain about the same 
number old enough for service. Theirs is 
one of the leading herds of Scotch Short- 
horns in the state. To purchase a bull 
from Messrs. Powell, sired by their great 
Red Archer, and out of such cows as are 
typical of their nerd, and in fact the best 
Short-horn character available, should be 
the ambition of the man wanting a good 
bull. They are built right, the color is 
right, and their breeding couldn't be bet- 
ter. To anyone wanting a bull, it is worth 
a trip to the farm to see what they have 
to offer; to see their herd, which includes 
the famous King Cumberland 2d. Write 
Messrs. Powell today, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 





Rhea Bros., of Arlington, Neb., are 
now offering a splendid lot of Percherons 
for sale, to which attention is called in a 
new announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue. This firm enjoys a good reputation 
for high-class Percherons and square 
dealing. They make a specialty of home- 
bred Percherons that have been raised 
on their farms, and are acclimated. They 
sell at reasonable prices, and buyers ere 
able to make a good selection from the 
kind that give good satisfaction. At the 
imst Nebraska State Fair, Rhea Bros. 
won a big share of the prizes for Per- 
cherons, including a silver cup, a cham- 
pionship, seven firsts, and eight other 
prizes. They are now offering a num- 
ber of these prize winners and others of 
similar merit for sale, and will be pleased 
to have our readers call and see them. 
They sell their stallions on a liberal guar- 
antee and furnish insurance if desired. 
Arlington is twenty-eight miles north of 
Omaha. See ad, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing Rhea Bros. 

The uniformity and "smoothness of the 
fifty spring gilts and fall yearlings which 
V. J. Crow, of Webb, lowa, has selected 
from eighty-five head to offer the public 
at his coming February 3d sale will keep 
the boys guessing some to match. Mr. 
Crow, as is generally known, is one of 
the oidest real Poland China breed build- 
ers in the middie west. He has studied 
watched and practiced the prebliem of 
mating and feeding until he has unified 
a type that is safe for anyone to buy and 
take home, expecting to realize a profit 
by planting as seed stock. It is well to 
consider carefully the work of such breed- 
ers as Mr. Crow when wanting a perma- 
nent foundation for a herd. The yearling 
herd boar, Crow's Kind, by Big Orange, 
has eclipsed al! former sires in the herd 
in molding the largest per cent of the 
type known as “the Crow kind.”’ A large 
per cent of the February 3d sale offering 
will either be sired by Crow’s Kind or be 
bred to him. They will be better appre- 
ciated after being seen. Watch for the 
advertisement. 





Poland China breeders who admire the 
big, prolific type will no doubt be inter- 
ested to hear a word from Ruebel Bros.’ 
noted herd at Marathon, Iowa. The ad- 
vantages of the big, smooth Poland China 
to Ruebel Bros. is becoming more and 
more of a reality as time passes. They 
are already beginning to round up a col- 
lection, which will number about fifty 
head, for their forthcoming February list 
bred-sow sale. Something like fifteen 
or twenty spring gilts will be picked from 
the top of their 1911 crop, while the bal- 
ance will be fall and spring yearlings, 
with few exceptions. Such size and 
smoothness which is to be found among 
their yearling sows was never before so 
pronounced as it is with those to be sold 
in their coming sale. To emphasize the 
merits of Ruebel Bros.’ herd we can do 
no better, we think, than to relate that 
two gentlemen from Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
by the names of F. O. Brown and E. J. 
Emrick, after making a tour of a num- 
ber of the leading big type herds in the 
west, purchased a pair of spring year- 
lings and an aged sow, no better than 
an average of the herd, for $375. They 
were the same as anyone can get at their 
February ist sale, at their own price. We 
also call attention to the fact that Ruebel 
Bros. got the first selection of the fall 
1910 boars in the Fessenmeyer herd, sired 
by A Wonder. This youngster is called 
Ruebel’s A Wonder. His dam was King’s 
Lady, selected by Mr. Fessenmeyer espe- 
cially to bre d to A Wonder as the best 
daughter of Long King. Ruebel’s A Won- 
der bids fair to make a boar of promi- 
nence. These who attend the sale will 
want a sow bred to him. Watch later 
issues for their advertisement. 





Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, well 
known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers as a 
breeder of the large, smooth Poland 
China hog, is very busy just now attend- 
ing to the preliminary arrangements for 
his coming brood sow sale, which will 
take place February 2d. Seventy-five 
sows and gilts have been bred to date, 
with very few returns. It will be largely 
a Smooth Wonder 2d sale, and to add to 
the attractiveness of this peer of a sire, 
a number will be bred to the grand cham- 
pion big type boar, Chief Again Price. 
This, we believe, will be the first oppor- 
tunity ever offered the public to buy sows 
bred to a big type boar good enough to 
win grand championship at a prominent 
state fair. The demand for the Hancher 
Poland Chinas has sent them from Mas- 
sachusetts on the east to California on 
the west, and from North Dakota and 
Minnesota on the north to Louisiana and 





100 Bushels of Corn an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 


million dollars. 


Why raise corn on land in the 


North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 
can be purchased at fromi $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters, 


Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what 
can be done in a country where fertile land can be purchased 

cheaply and where there are 312 working days a year. Low 

round-t _ fares Ist and 3d wenerene each month. 





Room 954 Louisville, Ky. (202) 





New Mexico on the south, in all to seven- 
teen states, and to Mr. Hancher’s best 
knowledge, without a dissatisfied custom- 
er. The American Poland China Record 
Association has not been slow to recog- 
nize the merits of the work being done by 
Mr. Hancher, and at its annual meeting, 
held at Chicago during the first week of 
the present month, saw fit to elect him 
to the office of a member of the board of 
directors of that association. It is pos- 
sible, but hardly provable, that they could 
have made a more judicious selection to 
represent the best interests of the breed 
in the middle west. Particulars concern- 
ing Mr. Hancher’s sale offering will ap- 
pear in Wallaces’ Farmer dn due time. 
Your name on his list for catalogues will 
insure one being sent you as soon as they 
are out. 





Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, Iowa, 
whose herd of Hampshire swine won the 
silver cup offered for lowa’s best pair of 
pigs this year, are advertising choice stock 
for sale. 











, he ~! - ye y married man of good 

habits to work on farm and board hands. 
State qualifications and size of family. Edgewater 
Farm, Waterloo, Douglas County, Nebraska. 


ALBERTA’S cror 


CROP 
yields of wheat, oats and 


barley. 
Many farmers have paid 
for their land out of the pro- 
ceeds of the crop of 191i. 

At exhibitions throughout 
the U. S. wherever the grain 
from this Province has 
shown it has received the 
highest commendation. 

Free Homesteads of 160 acres 
Mand adjoining pre-emptions of 

160 acres(at per acre) are to 

a be had in the cheleent districts. 
Schools convenient, climate 
siexcellent, soil of the very best, 
railways close at hand,building 
lumber cane fuel easy to get 
and reasona je in price, water 
easily procured, mixed farming 
reat success. 
te 
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Fine Southern lowa Home, 280 Acres 
FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


On account of having more work than we can do 
we have decided to sell our fine home farm. This 
farm is known as Maple Heights, and also known 
as one of the best improved homes in Clarke County, 
large barn, 2 hog houses, cattle sheds, stock scales, 
corn cribs, hen house, good dwelling, fine grove and 
orchard, lots of woven wire fence, cement supply 
tank, water piped to diffsrent lots and barn, close to 
school, 13 miles to town. Everything up in good 
shape and ready to make money. We will sell for 
$125 per acre and give long time on a large part of 
purchase price. This is a splendid place. Our cattle 
and horses are running on our biuegrass pasture now 
and are putting on flesh every day. Might takea 
smaller place that we could rent as part pay. See this 
farm if you want a good home—#i25 per acre. 
BOSSERMAN SEED CO., Murray, lowa 


A FARM BARGAIN 


For sale—265 acre farm in Webster Co., 2 mi. from 
town; owner must sell at once; 140 acres cultivated 
and all level land; 75 acres level land which is tim- 
bered and will yield $3,000 worth of timber and will 
make fine agricultural land: 50 acres pasture and 
rolling; living water; farm completely tiled, except 
about $150 more needed: corn averaged about 65 bu. 
this year; 240 acres principally fenced and cross 
fenced with 4 ft. woven wire, new last year; good 
6-room house with furnace; new barn 40x40 with ad. 
40x20; cattle barn 16x60; 2 granaries will hold 5000 
bu.; cement milk house, work shop, 2 hog houses, 
chicken house, corn cribs, 140 ton silo; all buildings 
in fine condition; never failing well. Price, $110 
peracre. F. J. BLAKE, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


a= THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA 
at our MILLWARD SETTLEMENT 
we offer our own Lands, near Markets, Schools, 
Churches, Railroads. Rich soil, abundant water, 
for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. Atour prices 
and terms everyone may own ahome. Maps and 
particulars free. Address LAND AGENT 
c., BR. I. & P. RY. CO., 160 Wolvin 
Bidg.. Duluth, Minn. 























OWN A SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 


Seventeen thousand acres rich virgin land, prac- 
tically ready for cultivation, on main line Seaboard 
Air Line Railway at McBee, S. C., $15.00 to 625.00 per 
acre. Investigated and endorsed by Commissioner of 
Agriculture of South Carolina. Will divide to suit. 
Easy payment plan. Specially adapted for growing 
truck, fruit, corn and cotton. High and dry, no 
swamps. Idealclimate. Near railroads through prop- 
= — hours to New York. Low freight 

Write for literature. SOUTHERN LAND 
DEVELOP MENT COMPANY, Dept. 7. Laurens, S. C. 





wa pamphiet 
“Last Best West,” ona other information, 
=Wto Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
Ej or to Can. Gov. Agt. 
W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson 8t., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


You can secure an income from the start on a 
ten acre improved alialia tract at Attalia, in 
southern Washington, in the famous Columbia 
River Valley, where hog raising and dairying 
bring the biggest profits in the United States. 
250 days of sunshine; winter only 4 to 6 weeks; 
thermometer below zero only 4 times the last 11 
years; climate yery healthful; excellent water 
supply. Four big crops of alfalfa each year. 
Close to good market, good schools and good 
creamery. Electric light on farms. Three rail- 
roads, 19 passenger trains daily. Actual settlers 
wanted. Terms very reasonable. Write for fur- 
ther information. 


THE FRED B. GRINNELL COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Established 1887. Reference: Dun and Bradstreet, 
or any bank in Spokane. 


FERTLE FARM LAND 


can be bought in New York state for $50 an acre and 
less, with good bulldings, near good markets, schools, 
churches and railroads. The time to buy is now. 
Prices are sure to advance. Catalogue free. 

W. H. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main Street, SALAMANCA, Wt. Y. 


V ISSOURI FARM BARGAINS — 80-acre 
5 farm 4} miles from Mendon, highly improved, 
large house 7 rooms, cement cave, new barn H 
well fenced; price 8100. 160 acres 2 mi. from Mendon, 
two sets of improvements, both sets good, good land 
in high state of cultivation, well fenced and fine loca- 
tion. Write me. GEO. L. GARDWER, Mendon, Chariton Co., Mo. 
























IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN 4&4 CO., Onawa, Iowa 


W?, sell farms in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. S., also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for list . ‘ete. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


N*s 5 YORK ORCHARD FARMS for sale 
B. F. McBurney & Co., Fisher Bidg., Chicago, 
Th. Send for free illustrated list. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPARY, Mankato, 














Please mention this paper when writing. 








FORTUNES IN ALABAMA FARMS 


Winter legumes make rich land, grazing and hay; 
vetch cuts { to 2 tons best hay in May—all crops fol- 
low. See these on my farm and be convinced. Hogs 
raised at 3c Ib. on soil-building crops. An Alabama 
boy grew 212 bu. corn on an acre this year at 84c bu. 
Farms average only $12 per acre as result of all-cotton 
system. Farms up to 6800 acres. List. R. E. LAM- 
BERT, Darlington, Wilcox County, Alabama. 


Well improved Faris 


forsale and rent in the counties of Madison, Adair 

and Guthrie, near Stuart, Iowa. No better land in 

the state. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 
MONAHAN, Agent 

Office over First Nat. Bank, Stuart, lowa 


Southeastern Missouri Lands 


If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County. Missouri, in the rich drained tands that 
raise anything and raise it certain, All we ask is a 
chance to ‘ Prices are very reasonable. 

Write me for literature. F. 8S. BICE, Oran, Mo. 


lowa Stock and Grain Farm 


for sale in S. E. Iowa of 149+ acres, 24 miles from good 
railroad town; good soil. good buildings, plenty of 
fruit, fine location. Is offered at 890 per acre. Pos- 
session March ist. A bargain. 

Cc. A. MAR 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


and cut-over timber lands in the heart of the drainage 
district of southeast Missouri, where we raise the big 
crops of corn, wheat and alfalfa. For information 


and lists address 
LEE-P"TLER-HURST LAND COMPARY, Charleston, Missour # 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Buy an Iowa farm now before prices 
advance. We have a few bargains 
left and want you to write us today 


for flustrated list. NORTHERN 
IOWA LAND CO., 


FO R SA L E 880 acres of good farming 

land with good improve- 
ments, close to the city of Dillon. Very reasonable, 
on easy terms. Address H. J. Sziway, Dillon, Mont. 


lowa Lands For Sale *3 Bors: 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


60, 000 ACRES in Wyoming, with water 
rights; completed irrigation system: 
$5,000 acres Carey act and deeded: 

Write WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, 











Salem, Iowa 











Independence, towa 











low prices. 

















“one-half paid no duty. 


Dec. 29, 1911. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. | 


Chicage, December 25, 1911.—This is 
Christmas, and a close holiday every- 
where. New Year's will also be a holi- 
day everywhere, the Chicago stock yards 
being an exception. The year’s business 
is closing in a fairly active manner, the 
holiday trade having been extremely | 
Jlarge, and the foreign commerce of the | 
United States-for the year has broken ail | 
former records, the exports amounting to 
two billion dollars in the aggregate. Cot- | 
ton is still the largest item in our exports, 
amounting in value to half a billion dol- 
lars, with iron and steel manufactures 
coming next in value, their value aggre- 
gating about $250,000,000, and exports of 
meats and dairy products foot up around 
$160,000,000. Imports into the United | 
States from foreign countries for the year | 
amount to $1,500,000,000, of which over | 
Foodstuffs in- 
creased enormous'y among our imports. 
Our importations of crude materials in- 
creased, while finished manufactures were 
brought into the country less freely. Ac- 
cording to the final government crop re- 
port cf the crops raised this year, prices 
the first day of December were so much 
higher than a year ago that farmers are 
well ahead, although smaller crops were 
grown than last year. The aggregate val- 
uation of the grain, buckwheat, flaxseed, 
rice, potatoes, and hay raised this year 
is placed at $3,769,562,000, which shows a 
gain of nearly $190,000,000 over their com- 
bined value a year ago. ‘The estimated 
crop of corn is placed at 2,531,488,000 
bushels, or 335,000,000 bushels less than 
that harvested last year. Flaxseed is an 
exception to the rule as regards prices, 
being much cheaper than last year, as 
last year’s crop was almost a complete 
failure because of the long drouth in the 
northwest, where most of the crop is 
grown. Prices for wheat are still a few 
cents higher than a year ago in the Chi- 
cago market, while corn has been selling 
around 17 cents higher, and oats around 
16 cents higher than a year ago. Oats 
have been se!ling so high that in several 
states east of here substitutes are being 
used, with molasses feed especiaily popu- 
lar. Mill feds are meeting with a steadily 
increcsing demand, with an upward move- 
ment in prices. Oil meal sells in small or 
ton icts at $37 per ton, with sales of car 
lots at $35.50. Ojil cake is active at $34.50 
pér ton in car lots, and unmarketable oats 
and small grain in the form of mixed feeds 
are having a large sale. Butter whole- 
sales for 26 to 35 cents a pound for com- 
mon to prime lots of creamery, and at 28 
to 21 cents for dairy, with packing stock 
dull at 21 cents. The better class of eggs 
sell at 28 to 31 cents a dozen, while pea 
beans are scarce and higher at $2.38 a 
bushel. Potatoes are higher at 78 to 85 
cents per bushel in car-load lots on track. 
Cash lots of timothy seed are selling at 
$12.50 to $15, and country lots of clover 
seed at $13.50 to 20.25. 

Cattle were shipped in with great free- 
dom after the recent snowstorm, the first 
appearance of real winter weather having 
the usual result of starting a movement 
marketward of short-fed and warmed-up 
lots of thin cattle. The inevitable depres- 
sion in prices followed, and strictly prime 
beeves were the only exception to this 
rule. Now that the Christmas holiday 
trade has been met, popular demand once 
more inclines strongly to the best grade 
of handy-weight yearlings, which are sell- 
ing extremely well. And the same holds 
true of choice heifers, which are relative- 
ly better sellers than steers of the same 
light class, with no large offerings. The 
stocker and feeder situation is changing, 
now that the short-feed districts have 
large!y marketed their surplus supply of 
light cattle, while among farmers who 
have enough rough feed the tendency is 
to let them run in stalk fields and thereby 
get comparatively cheap growth. Some 
farmers who are sanguine of the future 
are buying feeders for a ninety-days’ feed, 
and high prices have been paid for prime 
feeders, with a good deal of weight to 
start off with. The action of the British 
government in barring bids of the indicted 
packers for furnishing the army with 
canned beef is quite a blow to the mar- 
ket for the poorer class of cattle, such as 
are used for canning purposes, the canner 
outlet being largely through these chan- 
nels. There is a very wide spread in 
prices for cows and heifers, witn canners 
selling around $1.75 to $2.75, while a lim- 
ited number of fancy heifers have sold re- 
centiy at $6 to $7, with one sale of two 
heifers at $8 for the Christmas trade not 
long ago. 

Following declines of 10 to 25 cents in 
cattle Monday, because of excessive re- 
ceipts, there was a great falling off in re- 
ceipts, and late in the week the decline 
Was recovered. The bulk of the steers sold 
at $5.50 to $7.50, with the poorer Jight 
weights going at $4.60 to $6, and choice 
beeves at $7.60 to $8.50, and a few fancy 
steers at $7.90 and $8. A good class sold 
around $7 to $7.50. Bulls sold at $3 to 
$5.50, and calves were dull at a big drop 
in prices, selling at $3 to $7.25 per 100 
pounds. Feeders had a fair outlet at $4.75 
to $6. while stockers brought $3.25 to $5.15, 
killers securing many of the better class 
of feeders. Milk cows had a poor sale at 
$30 to $60 per head, averaging $5 to $10 
lower than a fortnight earlier. The week’s 
cattle receipts were much smaller than a 
week earlier. 

Hogs have for several weeks shown a 

adually weakening tendency, and it has 

en customary to see a little lower prices 
at the close of each week, although usu- 
ally closing week figures were well above 
early week quotations, owing to the much 
heavier runs of the first half of the week. 
The choicest lots of hogs of good weights 
are usually first to advance and last to 
decline, as they are the ones mostly in 
demand by shippers to eastern packing 





Points, the Chicago packers taking the 


cheaper and medium priced lots. While 
there is no longer the big glut of sick and 
healthy pigs so common not many weeks 
ago, when hog cholera was raging so ex- 
tensively in parts of Iilinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri and other hog-growing districts, 
stockmen stiil persist in marketing large 
numbers of light hogs in order to avoid 
winter feed bills, and the percentage of 
choice heavy barrows is very small. At 
the time when the sacrifice of little pigs 
was greatest, the average weight of the 
hogs received in this market dropped to 
203 pounds; but it has been running at 213 
pounds for two weeks in succession, which 
compares with 224 pounds one year ago, 
218 pounds two years ago, and 210 pounds 
three years ago. Fresh pig pork is hav- 
ing an extrentely large winter consump- 
tion, being the cheapest article known in 
the meat line, and curei hog meats and 
lard are aiso in large domestic and for- 
eign demand all the time, wholesale prices 
ruling much lower than a year ago all 
through the list. Last week’s hog re- 
ceipts were increased materially, but the 
fall in prices was small, late sales being 
recorded of light weights at $5.65 to $6.15, 
heavier lots at $6.17% to $6.30, pigs at 
$4.50 to $5.60, stags at $6.25 to $6.40, and 
boars at $2.75 to $3.25. 

Sheep and lambs are expected to sell 
better and much more uniformly after the 
amateurs get through with shipping to 
market their warmed-up_ steck. The 
Christmas holiday trade always centers 
around the best lambs of medium weight, 
and of late pretty nearly everything else 
in the live mutton line has been traded in 
very moderately, so that it was impossible 
to maintain prices except at such times 
as supplies were kept down to the small- 
est proportions. The season for buying 
breeders closed several weeks ago, and no 
large numbers of feeders are now avail- 
able. Looking ahead, it may be said that 
there is every reason for expecting good 
profits for fattening high-grade lambs 
and fancy little wether yearlings that can 
be substituted for lambs by retail] meat 
markets. Last week saw materially re- 
duced receipts of sheep and lambs, and 
sharp advances in fat stock, with lambs 
taking the lead. Lambs sold at $3.50 to 
$4.50 for the poorer offerings, and at $5.50 
to $6.30 for fair to choice flocks, with a 
few sales of extra lots at $6.40. Ewes sold 
at $2 to $3.65; wethers at $3.60 to $4.25; 
bucks at $2.25 to $2.75, and yearlings at 
$4.65 to $5.50. Feeder lambs were scarce, 
and quotable at $4.50 to $5.25. 

Horses were shippe: in more freely last 
week than a year ago, and prices were 
irregularly lower for animals not of supe- 
rior grade. The best grade of heavy 
drafters arrived sparingly, and an east- 
ern buyer had hard work picking up 
enough to fill a buying order for express- 
ers, paying $350 and upward. Light draft- 
ers were salable around $175 to $225. 
Wagon horses were slow of sale at $150 
to $200, and inferior animals were dul! at 
$65 and upward. W. 








A FARMER’S WEEK AT OMAHA. 


A series of meetings of great interest 
to Nebraska and to western Iowa farmers 
will be heid at Omaha, Neb., January 10th 
to 13th, inclusive. The Farmers’ Codéper- 
ative Grain and Live Stock Association, 
the Nebraska Farmer's Congress, and the 
Nebraska Rural Life Commission, have 
joined in preparing a program for these 
days, dealing with questions of interest to 
the farmer and stockman. The program 
will begin Wednesday evening, January 
10th. During the three days there will be 
addresses on Rural Life Conditions; Con- 
servation in the Farmers’ Elevator Move- 
ment; The Aldrich Currency Plan, and 
How It Will Affect the Farmer; The Ger- 
man System of Codéperative Agricultural 
Credits; Substitutes for the Personal 
Property Tax; Shipping and Marketing 
Live Stock; Coéperation in Europe; Ger- 
man Agriculture; Relations of Landlord 
and Tenant; The Farm Labor Problem; 
Agriculture in the Rura! Schools, etc. The 
secretary of the joint meeting is Frank 
G. Odell, Lincoln, Neb., from whom any 
further information can be obtained. 


THE AUTO ON THE FARM. 


The auto on the farm arose 
Before the dawn, at four; 

It milked the cows and washed the clothes 
And finished every chore. 








Then forth it went into the field, 
Just at the break of day; 

It reaped and threshed the golden yield 
And hauled it all away. 


It plowed the field that afternoon, 
And when the job was t..rough, 
It hummed a pleasant littie tune— 

And churned the butter, too; 


And pompes the water for the stock, 
And ground a crib of corn, 

And hauled the baby ’round the block, 
To still its cries forlorn. 


Thus ran the busy hours away, 
By many a labor blest. 

And yet, when fell the twilight gray, 
That auto haa no rest— 


For while the farmer, peaceful eyed, 
Read by the Tungsten’s glow, 
The patient auto stoo outside 
And ran the dynamo. 
—Peoria Herald-Transcript. 





SAC COUNTY SHORT-HORN BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION SALE. 


The Sac County Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association sale, which was held at Sac 
City, Iowa, December 15th, under the 
management of Mr. C. A. Oldsen, resulted 
in very satisfactory prices to all con- 
cerned, although prices ruled relatively 
low. The bulls consigned by C. A. Old 
sen and J. A. Richardson, of Wall Lake; 
W. I. Toop, of Auburn, and Colonel W. C. 
Lookingbill, of Sac City, averaged a little 








jy ANTED TO RENT— 160 acre farm on shares. 
: F, J. C., care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
owa, 





CROPS FOR THREE YEARS, 

In making the final estimate of the acreage and production of crops in 1911, the 
Bureau of Statistics has used the census report of the acreages in_ 1909 as a basis, from 
which revised estimates for both 1910 and 1911 crops are made. Using the census fig- 
ures for acreage in 1909 as a basis, the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics estimates the acreage, production, and value ef important farm “— of the 

(Fi 


United States in 1910 and 1911 to have been approximately as follows. 


gures of 


acreage and production for 1909 are census figures.) 















































Farm Value, Dec. 1. 
‘POPS : Production. , D 
CROPS. No. of Acres. (bushels) 2G Es 
2 5 aa 
58 ov 
Ga ~ a 
i Rete pe gs 105,825,000 2,531,488,000 61.5 1,565,258,000 
MT sevegeenh ine cdmmn denen 104,035,000 2,886,260,000 48.0 1,384,817,000 
CRU, MO. psnn50)>200samassadcanaah 98,383,000 2,552,190,000 59.6 1,521,105,000 
Wenter Wheat, 2911 ....35.cscecces 29,162,000 430,656,000 88.0 379,151,000 
Meee Wes, BORO .ncccncnccceses 27,329,000 434,142,000 88.1 382,318,000 
ene GPR, SIOO  . o xin's un ceonibwoe Jace denaets gesrloercecccrssocese c00] 0.0 00:0 00] 00.0 6 0006006 5008 
RN WOE: BORE oes sis osesencue 20,381,000 190,682,000 86.0 63,912,000 
Series Wnest, 1940 ...cccccccddcos 18,352,000 200,979,000 88.9 .733,000 
Ger SO, SOUR 2. isc<cccervdewelcamaines cette Ce evecccsecces Pyro Peree rer eececscccsccs 
ee ES es ds. oho pipcaikwaeeal 49,543,000 621,338,00' 87.4 543,063,000 
re ee ere ree ee 45,681,000 635,121,000 88.3 561,051,000 
CS CL 44,261,000 683,350,000 99.0 676,517,000 
i ee er ee ee 37,763,000 922,298,000 45.0 414,663,000 
Sa ae ae re 37,373,000 1,180,513,000 34.4 406,406,000 
I Ed Winiars'hin:d/e esdmatlce bala 35,159,000 1,007,129,000 40.5 407,887,000 
Se aaa rere 7,627,000 160,240, 86.9 139,182,000 
OS ree ry 7,743,000 173,832,000 57.8 100,42 
0 ES er eee 98,0 173,321,000 55.2 95,67 
OS Saar eee 2,097,000 33,119,000 83.2 27 
a ads -ske 5-9-0 5a hae eee 2,185,000 34,897,000 71.5 2 
OG EE rE eS 2,196,000 29,520,000 73.9 21,815,000 
Beeereee, BOER iv cccccusccedoness 33,000 17,549,000 72.6 12,735,000 
eee, TORO: ooo. nv ceeeenene ead 860,000 17,598,000 66.1 11,636,000 
PE: SOON vcccccdwecccswoee 878,000 14,849,000 69.9 16,379,000 
OO gl aa A ee 2,757,000 19,370,000 $1.82 35,272,000 
BOD 6 cna deb pasaod Kekoas 2,467,000 12,718,000 $2.32 29,172,000 
de aie DG, Fis de usanst acne aes 2,083,000 19,513,000 $1.53 29,855,000 
ice 
I ER sicuts dsc: than n a Ge beam 696,300 22,934,000 79.7 18,274,000 
OE SSS ie ee 722,800 24,510,000 67.8 16,624,000 
Rs eo on os a ees 3,619,000 292,737,000 79.9 233,778,000 
PS ME 6 vin. d ccbaecgnadanemeda 3,720,000 349,032,000 55.7 194,566,000 
PL, MED. | 5... wteae mameakoued 3,669,000 389,195,000 54.9 213,668,000 
Hay? 
i I ac Ste cendbedd sateen 43,017,000 47,444,000 $14.64 | 694,570,000 
Ae rere re are 45,691,000 69,978,000 $12.26 | 747,769,000 





*lKkeadjustment of rice data to census basis deferred. 
jReadjustment of hay data to census basis deferred. 





better than $115 per head. Colonel Look- 
ingbill’s Secret Boy, a March yearling, 
went to E. Schwartz, of Sac City, at $130. 
Dandy Marr, a Scotch Dorothy bull four- 
teen months old, consigned by J. A. Rich- 
ardson, sold for the same price, the buyer 
being M. C. Barkley, of Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Scotchie, a February, 1911, Victoria bull, 
consigned by C. A. Oldsen, sold for the 
highest price of the sale, going to R. O. 
Roesner, Breda, Iowa, at $140. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars was paid for 
Mr. Toop’s September yearling bull Cham- 





pion, the buyer being T. Busse, of Ulmer, 
lowa. James McDonald, of Lytton, lowa, 
paid $125 for the March yearling called 
Roan President, to the same seller. But 
two cows reached the $100 mark. They 
were Colonel Lookingbills’ Pride of Mas- 
sena and Minta Gold, the former a Young 
Mary four-year-old, which went to Geo. 
Robinson, of Sac City, at $102.50, and 
the latter a two-year-old Generosity, that 
went to C. A. Oldsen, at $195. Colonels 
Lookingbill, Teaquist and Green conduct- 
ed the selling. 











but up North it’s cold. 


show you around. 





It’s Like Summer NOW in the 
Southern Mississippi Valley 


In the Southern Mississippi Valley (known 
as the Delta) stock is keeping fat on green pastures right now. No 
need for barns to shelter them; they thrive during the mild win- 
ters in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


INEXPENSIVE WINTER TRIPS TO THE SOUTH 


are made possible by the Railroads’ Homeseekers’ Rates, the sec- 
ond and third Tuesday each month. 
to look at the land in the South. 
Anyhow you can’t do much at home as long as the winter lasts. 
So write and tell us when you are coming and we will arrange to 


OUR NEW FREE BOOK describing the Delta will be ready in a few 
days. It will interest you in a country 
where life is worth living. Write for your copy before they are all gone. 


BARNEY & HINES, Inc., 1333 Central Bank Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Now is as good a time as any 
It will be a profitable trip. 

















Do You Want a Gun? 








shotguns. 


at the end of the year. 


for a club of 17 new yearly subscribers to 


GUNS / Sicvens Hatmerieas ¢-shot repeat 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 





You Can Easily a Good One FREE! 


If you want a good, reliable rifle or shotgun, here is the chance of a lifetime to earn one with but 
little work. We want a lot of new subscribers this year and will pay our helpers generously. These guns 
are made by the Stevens people, who are known everywhere for their reliable and accurate rifies and 


Boys, we want helpers in every neighborhood to look after subscribers for Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Every good farmer knows the paper and knows it is worth the regular price of $1.00 per year. We permit 
our boy helpers to take orders at the special club rate of 75 cents per year. That saves the subscriber 25 
cents and the bother of sending his order. Be sure to tell everybody that the paper stops when the time 
is out, that it costs only 14 cents a week, and that they can have their money back if they are not satisfied 





22 cal, visible loading. 15 shot 
Price $8.00; or earn one free 


Shoots 15 times and is as accurate and hard shooting as a 22 rifie can be made. 
Has 20-inch round barrel, varnished walnut stock and slide, case hardened frame, 
rubber butt plate, bead front and sporting rear sight; weight 4¢ lbs. Sent asarewar 


da 
Farmer at the special club rate of 75 cents each. 
OTHER Stevens “Crack Shot” single shot rifle.......+-cscssecscscees 64.00 
f Stevens ‘Favorite’ single shot rifie............++ 
ing shot gun.........0..-- 
We also offer watches, footballs, baseballs, skater and many other articles. Send for com- 
plete list and full particulars. Write us at once, so we can help you. Address all letters to 


Dept. 








Sent for club of 

8 new subscribers 
eee 6.00 12 new subscribers 
- 7.00 12 new subscribers 
25.00 38 new subscribers 


Retail price. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 29, is? .. 





Our Clydesdale advertiser, Mr. John 
Leitch, of Lafayette, Ill., writes: ‘“Busi- 
ness seems to be opening up with us 
now, and more inquiries than ever since 
the International, where we sold to Hon. 
Thomas A. Sperry, Esq., of Cranford, N. 
J., the prize winning mare, Shevado Lass, 
winner of fourth in her class at this show 
and was among the five best mares drawn 
out that ever met in any competition in 
any showyard in the world. J. S. Cooper. 
This alone can not be disputed, nor can 
the quality of our Clydesda'ee, when it is 
a known fact that three out of these five 
mares were imported by us, which shows 
that all our stock are for sale with no 
exception, thus giving the purchaser a 
chance to win the prizes. Our horseg 
are now all feeling well, but, unfortu- 
nately, at the International our best aged 
stallion and mare had contracted a little 
cold and fever, so were unable to be 
shown. But altogether we never had a 
larger or choicer collection of Clydes- 
dales, both of the big, commercial and 
showyard type, with the best of breeding 
quality and action. Several of the young 
colts, studs and mares, are from dams 
which have won at Chicago and else- 
where. If on the market for the best, 
write for catalogue, terms and particu- 
lars; or, better, visit us.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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BOARS, BUCKS AND BULLS 


March a boars with length, bone and quality. 
Shropshire rama, Short-horn bulls. 
Belleve we can save you some nrmey. 

A.} mC Av ERY & SONS, Mason City, Iowa 


~ Angus and Percherons for Sale 


On account of other business am offering my en- 
tire Angus herd consisting of herd bull, 3 young 
bulls and 15 femaies. Priced for quick sale. Also 
Percheron stallions and mares for sale. For particu- 
lars address R. C. D AN NEN, R. 4, Marshalltown, Ia, 








T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 


be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three od a of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. WARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I wil! sell the 
following: 

50 head of high grade, fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, out of imported sires and advanced registry 
dams. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very bigh class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 








oun JAMES DORSEY 
(Dept. W 
Kane County, Gilberts, Illinois 








Guernsey Bulls 
Three weeks old, 15-16ths pure, sired by Bonnie 
Fantine Glenwood (14601). Beautifully marked and 


fine individuals @20. Also one ten months old $40. 
EDGEWORTH FARM, 
R. 1, Whitewater, Wis. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


w. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 1OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD'S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Write for catalogue today. You can become 
a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
instructors and lecturers. 
CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


J, L. MolLRATH 


GRINNELE FA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 

My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 

Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


SILAS I1GO—Auctioneer 


Indianola, Ia. Successful sales in all breeds of 
u ve stock —cattle, hogs and horses. Write } for dates. 

































Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTIONEERS. 
OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, 1OWA 
@ Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


LEARN TOBE AN EARN WW $/5 10#100 
AUCTIONEER PER DAY. 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneer- 


ing School of America, Dept. C ,Lincoin, Neb. 


























Please mention this paper when writing 





SHORT-HORNS. 
PRARARARARARARARPRAPR AAD APP PAPAL DALAL 
We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. All but two are out of tm- 


ported cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 


to go to good herds. 
WALPOLE BROS., Rock Valley, lowa 


Ten Herd Bulls For Sale 


7 PURE SCOTCH—3 SCOTCH TOPPED 
The King Cumberland Red Archer kind 


We want you tosee then It is 
the only way you can apoveciate 
the quality of these youngsters. 


H. H. POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY HERD “*x%."" 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

J. N. DUNN, Central City, lowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and KRosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulis if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


YHORT-.HORN Herd For Sale—2 cows and 
h heifers, one-half Scotch and highly bred Scotch 
stock. Six calves at foot. Cattie in excellent con- 
dition. in families are found Village vangeline, Lady 
and . Calves by Athenian Coronet 34, by Baptin Coronet and cows 
bred fo him. A bargain price will be made to a quick buyer. For breeding 
and full particulars, write GEO. F. HOUSTON, Vandalia, 111. 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

@. BH. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 





























DUROC JERSEY BRED SOW SALE 


At idiewlld Stock Farm, Between Holstein and Quimby 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9th 


Thirty-eight head of sows and gilts bred for late February and early March farrowing 
There are 23 spring ilts, 9 fall yearlings and 6 tried sows, representing such sires as Crimson 
onder Jr., Alpine King, Regulus anc Alic. They are bred tol 
lam striv ing to breed the hog that will work an improvement to the breed and that wi Ml 
result in a profit to the farmer. I will be pleased to have you come and see what I have and 
buy them for what you think they are worth. Free conveyance to parties from a dis tance e 
from both Holstein and Quimby. Send for catalogue. 


COL P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer J. F. KERNS, Holstein, lowa 


Am Muncie aiid Idlewild Col. 























DPUROC JERSEYS. 





Janssen’s Prize-Winning Durocs 


Boars all sold. 


Bred sow sale Feb. Gth. Inthe meantime get your name 


on our mailing list for a catalog. M. B. turkeys and Embden geese ready to ship. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, 


Meservey, lowa 





DUROG BOARS AND BRED GILTS 


Am offering spring and fall boars and spring gilts, majority sired by Clay W- uder 275039, 


balance by an Inventor and Crimson Wonder boars. Fall sows and spring gilts will be bred to . 
boars. If you want first-class Durocs I can satisfy you in breeding, 
form and quality. Write, orvisit the herd. Prices are reasonable. 


2-winning 


E. CRABE, Reynolds, IHinois 





GOLDEN MODEL 22d 


Fall and Spring 


Duroc Jersey Boars 
by our above named herd boar and by Crimson Chief 
Again, Crimson Wonder, Jr., Model Chief 7th, Achiev- 
er's Best and C. H.'s Special, for sale. 
Don't be afraid to ask questions. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Mossmans’ Durocs 


Prince of Cols. 13571, Model Advancer 71031, High 
Chief Col. boars to offer of both fall and spring far- 
row. They are out of Ohio Chief, Tientsin, Keep On 
and Cols. Prince bred sows. Boars offered are g 
representatives of the blood they carry and are well 
grown and in perfect thrift. We have customers who 
have been with us 12 years and are still coming back. 
We can please you also. Descriptions guaranteed. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 


SEAMARN’S 
DUROCGS 


A dozen yearling and 2-year-old 
tried sows and 20 gilts for sale at a 
bargain. This is high class stuff 
and of choicest breeding. Have 
sold farm and must sell my hogs. 


DR. R. C. SEAMAN, Cherokee, Iowa 


DeYoung’s Durocs 


are the kind the breeder and farmer desires. A num- 
ber of choice boars of March and April farrow of the 
long, heavy boned kind. Sired by Ming of Cols. 

ain, Model Banker, and other noted sires. 
Come and see for yourself,or write. Prices reasonable. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm adjoins town. R.F.D.2 

















Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Three by Favorite 286046, including an extra good 
one out of Imp. Scarlet Bangle. Also a roan Choice 
Goods bull, sired by Gondomar and out of Queen’s 
Goods by Choice Goods. Address 
HM. Pritchard & Son, 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

0. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in shape to do yon good. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, Iowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Elim HilltFarm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s — 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa. 


Milking Strain Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, sired by a sire whose dam took four prizes 
at the World's Exposition milking contest. Also pure 
bred Buff Rock, Golden Wyandotte and B. R. C. Leg- 
horn cocKerels. J. P. MOUSEL, Bancroft, lowa. 


Walnut, lowa 

















DUROC JERSEYS. 
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Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


own to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


a PUROC BRED GILTS 
have size, quality and breeding. 
ee pt. pigs $10. Come and see them. 

tANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant, la. 


l ow DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
R. W. PUGH, 











ready for service at reasonable prices. 
Wilttamebarg. lo low a. 








Dp” TE Yor: Ss ‘s DU ROCS—Some extra boars 

still on hand, and gilts of the large roomy kind 
bred for March and April. DEYOE BROS., Mason 
City, lowa, 





BRIGHTON FARM HERD 


THE DUROC JERSEY’S PARADISE 


Duroc Jersey males of March sand April farrow for 
sale, sired by Walte Model by Golden Model II and 
Regulator by West’s Hero, and from Dams ranging 
from two to six years old. They are of the practical 
profitable sort, fully guaranteed and priced inside 
their value. Visit us if possible, or write your wants. 


HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN, Washta, Cherokee Co., lowa 


SWEEPSTAKES CHAMPION HERD OF 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Defender 25893, Investor 82487, Ridge Wonder 92865, 
Proud Defender 29751a boars to offer of fall and spring 
farrow from Wonder Queen 264212, King’s Rose 210456, 
Investress 271652, Prize Queen 2d 301214. Boars offer- 
ed are stretchy, well boned, smooth, with rich colors. 
Stock shipped from coast to coast. Guarantee the 
strongest. Have pleased others, can please you. 


Write, visit or wire. 
J. E. REES, Grand Ridge, Ill. 


Duroc Boars 


from prize winning stock. 100 March and April pigs, 
not fleshy but growthy. Sires—Lemars Pride, De- 
flance. Shadeland Col., Spotiess King and Proud Chief 
Perfection. We are here to please you. Give us a 
trial. AUGUST RU ETHER, Le Mars, lowa 


Wilkin’s Durocs 


If you want a boar or gilts with broad. strong backs, 
good hams and good bone, with breeding in line with 
the best, at reasonable price. address 
JOHN WILKIN, Correctionville, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


by Ash Grove Colonel by Shadeland’s Colonel. 
Also a few by other noted boars, including one of 
October and one of December farrow by Jimmie 
a ag Mostly out of mature sows. 

. J. WILKINS, Lake City, lowa 


\LOVER LEAF HERD DUROCS— 2 boars 

/ and 25 gilts for sale sired by a son of Model Chief 
Gold by Model Chief 44969, dam Evaline Advance by 
Advance 11309. Wiil sell 15 choice gilts and breed 
them to a good son of Chief Select; dam Miss Ad- 
vancer’s Model. My pigs are bred right, fed right and 
will be priced right. CLYDE H. SMITH, Riceville, Mitchell Co., lowa 


Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve fall boars to offer, sired by Muncie Chief 
and Nebraska Belie’s Ohio Chief. Also have 
a large number of spring pigs to select from, sired by 
prize-winning boars. A. P, ALSIN, Boone, lowa. 


























PioneerHerd Duroc Jerseys 


Boars for sale of choicest 
strains and best individual 
merit, most of them sired by 
a show son of the Ohio grand 
champion, Good Enough 
Again. Some very promising 
head headers at very reason- - 
able prices. Inspection invited. Address 


N. P. CLARKE, Anamosa, Iowa 


Glenwood Herefords 
and Duroc Jerseys 


Chief Model 103767 by Chief Select 8907 and others 
at headof herd. Boars forsale. Also five bulls fit for 
service sired by Dudley 176275, 1907 lowa champion. 


P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa 
DUROC-JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


The registered yearling, La Follett Prince, 


by the great La Follett. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 


JONES’ DUROCS 


Breeding stock of all kinds, not akin, bred from 
five grand herd boars. Fall and spring pigs of both 
sexes. A grand bunch of spring stuff to pick from. 
Write your wants, description—guaranteed. 

W. G. JONES, Macomb, Ill. 


Duroc Jerseys 


A few choice fall and spring boars and gilts, bred 
for September and October farrow. Prices right. 


A. |. CONKLIN, R. 4, Radcliffe, lowa 


Valley View Herd Durocs 


Twenty-five Duroc Jersey boars of April and May 
farrow. Write for description. 
Volin, S. D. 


O. P. HUETSON, 
KILDEE’S DUROCS 


Boars for sale—By Chief Select, Chief Select 
Jr. and Belle’s Advancer. Several real herd 
headers among them. We also breed high class 
Scotch Short-horns. Young bulls for sale. 

J. A. KiLDEE, Osage, lowa 


Malcolm’s Durocs 


130 pigs raised from mature sows. Boars tooffer We 
invite you to inspect our herd and our show record. 
WH. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 
Farm near Worthington. 


spring DUROG JERSEY BOARS 


Forty to select from. Sires: Towa Notcher, 
Model Chief 7th and Muncie Chief. Jr. No 
culls shipped at any price. LIST BROS., Granville, 
Sioux County, lowa. 






































#25.00 to #30.00 each 


while they last. The 
HEAVY BONED KIND of Col., 
Crimson Wonder and 


Ohio Chief blood. 
Ss. P. FREED, 


CHOICE DUROC BOAR PIGS FOR SALE 


I- need room and these boars must go. Spring 
males, growthy and fancy, by lowa Model and Crim- 
ton Wonder Again, $20 and up. Also yearlings by 
Iowa Model, I Am Wonder, Valiey King. Write for 
catalogne. MARK W. EDDY, Fontanelle, Lowa. 


DUROC BOARS 


“ALWAYS BETTER” 


Get our prices—they will suit—so will the boars. 
c. W. HUFF, Mondamin, Iowa 








Duroc Jerseys 


March pigs by J. A.’*s Chief 86831 and Model 
Chief XX 103631. Your choice at bargain 
prices until January ist. 
L. L. WOODS, 


BALMATS’ DUROCS 


Boars all sold. Weare directing our attention to 
our February ist bred sow sale. We have & 
great lot and bred to great boars. File your applica- 


tion for catalogue early. 
LMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 








Grinnell, Iowa 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Jan. 9—Philip Stalcup, Lorimor, Iowa. 

Jan. 16—Geo. Zink, Buda, bs 

Jan. 24—W. R. siakes, Owens Bros., and 
J. A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—A. C ham, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Jan. 23—Ainsworth Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association, Ainsworth, lowa. 

Mar. 13—G. A. .Bonewell, Grinnell, Iowa, 
and F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa; sale at 
Grinnell. 

Mar. 14—Ed Morgan, Kanaranza, Minn.; 
sale at Luverne, Minn. 

May 28—Ira Cottingham, Eden, II. 

SHORT-HORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 23—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Feb. 20—M. H. Donokoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—Wm. Cash, Williamsturg, lowa 


Mar. 12—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, Iowa 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5 and 6—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 


others, Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thorn- 
ton, manager. 

Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 
manager. 

PERCHERONS. 

Feb. 6 and 7—H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
Rock Rapids, lowa; sale at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

REGISTERED DRAFT HORSES, SHET- 
LAND PONIES AND TROTTING 
HORSES. 

Janu. 23, 24, 25 and 26—Breeders’ sales, 

Bloomington, Ill. 
CLYDESDALES. 

Mar. 13—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 

L. H. Lamar, manager. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Feb. 26 and 27—G. G. Roan, “a Plata, Mo. 
Mar. 6—W. J. Findley, Higginsvilie, io. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Jan. 20—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—Sam Tillinghast, Peterson, Lowa. 


Jan. 24—J. G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


Jan. 26—Fred Dralle, Yankton, S. Dak. 

Jan. 29—R. R. Biake, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Jan. 30—Chas. H. Krumm, Postville, Ia. 

Jan. 30—G. A. Castie and E. J. Syverud, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—Ruebe! Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa, 

keb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—W. J. Crow, Webb, lowa. 

Feb. 5—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 

Feb. 7—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 

Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—W. M. Wright, Allen, Neb. 

Feb. 3—J. M. Nesbitt, Aledo, III. 


Feb. 109—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—W. C. Lookingbill, gSac City, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Held Bors., Hinton, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 
Feb. 14—C. A. Davis, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—E. S. Barker, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—Henry White, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb. 15—Tyne Bros., Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Ira Cottingham, Eden, III. 

Feb. i6—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feh. 16—J. F. Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Ill. 
Feb. 17—C. F. Barrett, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Frick & Wickett, Keithsburg, Il. 


Feb. ~- ‘Tata Douglas, Rockwell City, 
low 

Feb. 20—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Lowa. 

Feb. 2i—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, lowe. 

Feb. ly agg oe. Sioux Rapids, lowa 





Feb. 23—A. J. Podendorf, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 26a Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Feb. 27—Henry Lauer, West Union, Ia. 


Mar. 4—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 9—J. F. Kerns, Holstein, Iowa. 

Jan. 13—A. J. Haugland, Story City, Iowa. 

Jan. 16—List Bros., Granville, Iowa. 


Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Jan. 18—S. P. Freed, Ames, lowa. 

Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
Jan, 25—C. E. 
Jan. 26—Hoffman & 


Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Chapman, Washta, 


Iowa; dispersion sale. 
Jan. 27—H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, Tl. 
Jan. 29—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—Edmunds, Shade & Co., Kingsley, 
lowa. 
Jan. 31i—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, Ia. 
Jan. 31—Jas. Wililams, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 
Feb. 1—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 2—A. Lentz & Sons, Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—C. J. Janssen, Meservey, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—M. W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
Iowa 
Feb. ‘$—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Feb. 9—L. E. Shorter, Shel] Rock, lowa. 
Feb. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—M. S. Moats & Sons, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 


Feb. 15—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—John R. Tupper, Woodbine, Ia. 

Feb. 16—O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa 

Feb. 17—W. L. Huli, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Jan. 18—W. E. Huffman, Aledo, II. 

Feb. 8—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 
Mar. 5—C. W. Maynard, E'k Point, 8. D. 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 

Jan. 27—Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, Ia. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AD HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice ofsuch discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
tbeelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels 
are being offered by Messrs. Balmat & 
Son, of Mason City, Iowa, in this issue. 
These birds are fine specimens. They in- 
clude both scored and unscored birds, and 
will be priced according to the scoring. 
Note the advertisement. 


Cc. E. Walden, of Washta, Iowa, claims 
January 25th for his annual bred sow sale 
of Duroc Jerseys. Mr. Walden can right- 
ly be classed as a breed improver. He 
adheres strictly to the use of good sires, 
and he leaves nothing undone knowingly 
for the welfare of his herd. Some of the 
plums to be sold this season wil! be found 
in Mr. Walden’s offering. Remember his 








date. 

Mr. E. J. Heisel, the well and favorably 
known importer of Percheron horses at 
Fremont, Iowa, would like to hear from 


our readers who are interested in buying 
high-class Percherons. He makes a spe- 
cialty of imported stallions that have good 
bone, size and quality. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue and write for par- 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


Weds, 
Rapids Jack Farm, 


De Clow, proprietor of the Cedar 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is making a special ninety-day offer of 
big, mammoth jacks. See announcement 
in this issue. Mr. De Clow also has a 
splendid lot of imported Percherons con 
hand that are already acclimated. Write 
if interested in buying, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


. 

Mr. L. E. Shorter, of Shell Rock, Iowa, 
will hold his initial sale of Duroc Jersey 
sows and gilts February 9th. Mr. Shorter 
has one of the largest and best lots of 
gilts seen by the writer this year. They 
will weigh up to 325 pounds at the pres- 
ent writing, December 22d. The herd is 
composed entirely of the most popular 
strains of breeding of the present day. 
Our readers wil!) be informed as to what 
they may expect to find in later issues. 
Applications for catalogues received now 
will be given prompt attention. 


A few good Duroc 


be obtained of A. J. De Young, who ad- 


vises us that he is pricing them very 
reasonably, to close them out before Jan- 
uary ist. His boars are bred right, and 


they have been fed right for future use- 
fulness. Our readers who still desire to 
buy a good Duroe Jersey boar should 
write Mr. De Young and learn about those 
he has to offer, or, better still, send him 
an order, and we feel sure you will. be 
pleased with the pig when he is received. 
Mr. De Young has been in the business 
for a good many years, and is a thorough- 
ly reliable breeder in every particular. 

Messrs. Balmat & Son, of Mason City, 
Iowa, announce that they are all sold out 
of Duroc Jersey boars. Fifty sows and 
gilts have been put int training for their 
February ist sale, and in later 
our readers will be given particulars con- 
cerning same. Messrs. Balmat 
Chief Select Jr. a yearling boar which 
the writer believes to be as good a boar 
as his sire, Chief Select, was at same 
age. Chief Select Jr. has been mated 
with a large per cent of the offering, 
many cf which are state fair prize win- 
ners or daughters of state fair prize win- 
ners. Keep in mind the date, February 
ist. 

What about a Short-horn bull? If you 
are looking for one that will work an im- 
provement in your herd, you can find 
same by calling on Walpole Bros., of Rock 
Valley, Iowa. It doesn’t take an expert 
cattle judge to know that he is amongst 
some might good bulls when he sees what 
Walpole Bros. are offering. The reason 
for this is that they are sired by an ex- 
traordinarily good bu!l, Parkdale Goods. 
Add to this the fact that their dams are 
the best Scotch cows in the Walpole herd 
and you have it in a nutshell. Drop Wal- 





Jersey boars can yet | 


issues | 


have in | 


pole Bros. a line if wanting to buy a young | 


bull, or, better still, go and see them. 
Better write them today Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

Duroc Jersey adherents will no doubt 
be much interested in the dispersion sale, 


January 26th, of the long’ established 
Brighton Farm herd, owned by Hoffman 
& Chapman, of Washta, Iowa. This is 


the oldest herd in the western part of the 
state, having been established something 
like twenty years ago. The cause for the 
closing out of this herd is that the farm 
has been sold. The herd has been con- 
ducted along practical lines from its be- 
ginning. Many of the more prominent 
herds of the present-day owe their im- 
provement to stock which traces either 
directly or indirectly to this establish- 


ment. Heretofore the best have always 
been retained. Now everything will go. 
Don’t overlook this event. Particulars 


will appear later. Get your name on their 
list for a catalogue. 

In starting his new Poland China ad- 
vertisement this week, Hubert J. Dawiey, 
of Charles City, lowa, says: ‘‘The sows 
and gilts I offer for sale are a first-class 
lot. They have size, quality and heavy 
bone. The sows are sired by Standard [ 
Know, Chief Price 3d, Are Due, Smooth 
Wonder 2d, and other noted boars. The 
gilts are sired by Standard Tecumseh and 
Big Surprise. The yearling sows and Big 
Surprise giits are bred to Standard Te- 
cumseh. The Standard Tecumseh gilts 
are bred to Big Surprise for March and 
April farrow. Good breeders can find eith- 
er sows or gilts that wiil please them and 
produce the big, smooth kind, among the 
lot I offer.”” Mr. Dawley will be glad to 
describe his gilts and sows by mail, or, 
better still, he would like to have those 
interested come and see them. Note the 
advertisement, 





is a very strong point in their favor. 


“Business is opening up well, and sales 
are good. Within the last few days we 
have sold horses to the following named 
parties: Cooper & Burton, East Brock 
Pa., who buy the best they can find, oe 
who have been buying horses of us for 
some time, came and selected an extra 
two-year-old imported Percheron. 
Waseca, Minn., came and 
bought a good three-year-old imported 
Percheron, that will please his people; 
and Herbert H. Bartlett, Grafton, IIL, 
gets two American-bred Percherons. We 
still have many of the best American-bred 
and imported stallions we ever had, and 
we are pricing them at attractive prices. 
To those who are planning to buy a stal- 
lion, we will say we have the horses to 
please, and the prices are right.””’ The 
above is from Taylor & Jones, Williams- 
ville, lll., well known as breeders and 
importers of high-class draft horses. 


The Short-horn sale held by J. C. 
Hardman & Son, of Brayton, lewa, De- 
cember 13th, was well attended by the 
numerous friends of Messrs. Hardman in 
their own and adjoining counties, while 
the advertising brought some from a con- 
siderable distance. On account of late 
trains, the sale started late, so that not 
much but the Short-horns were sold, and 
it was decided to hold a bred sow sale 
later. The heaviest buyer at the sale was 
J. W. MeCune, of Warren county, who 
secured nine head. H. 8S. & W. B. Dun- 
can, of Clearfield, Iowa, paid the top price 
of the sale, when they secured the fine 
Scotch cow, Mayflower of Oakwood, at 
$180, but later sold the cow to Mr. Mc- 
Cune. The average of the Short-horns 
sold was $91.69, which was conservative, 
but not bad considering the a of 
a late start. The principal buyers of thos 
selling as high as $100 were C. W Hock- 
enberry, Exira, lowa; M. Teel, Re 
N. H. Johnson, Elkhorn, lowa; P. P. Nel- 
son, Elkhorn; 8S. H. Mutum, Wainut, 
Iowa; Ciaus Wilson, Exira, and Messrs. 
Duncan and McCune, named above. Auc- 
tioneers Geo. P. Bellows and H,. 8S. Dun- 
can did the selling. 


Poland China breeders who make a 
speciaity of the big type kind are L. S. 
Fisher & Sons, of Edgewood, Iowa, who 
have been in the business for a good many 


years, With reference to the Poland 
Chinas they are now offering, Messrs. 
Fisher & bon write: “We still have on 


hand for sale fifteen strong, husky spring 
boars, sired by Fisher's Expansion, Fish- 
er’s Chief Price, and Expansion, and they 


are out of prolific dams, with bone, size 
and quality. These young boars have 
seven and one-half to eight-inch bone, 


plenty of length, weil-sprung ribs, 
extra good in shou'ders and 
hams. They are right up on their toes, 
and weigh 225 pounds and better. They 
are in good breeding condition and ready 
for immediate use. We will be pleased 
to have anyone on the market for a big, 
useful Poland China boar, with bone, size 
and quality combined, write us at once 
for prices and liberai terms of shipment. 
We guarantee our descriptions, and il 
stock will be shipped prepaid and fur- 
nished registered.’’ Messrs. Fisher & Son 
would also be pleased to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers visit them and make per- 
sonal selections wherever possible. They 
find that they sell to the men who visit 
their herd, and they will be glad to meet 
those who notify them of their coming. 


IDLEWILD DUROC JERSEY SALE. 


The second annual bred sow sale to be 
held from Idlewild Farm, owned by Mr. 
J Kerns, of Holstein, lowa, will oc- 
cur January 9th. At this time Mr. Kerns 
will offer thirty-eight head, consisting of 
fifteen fall yearlings and tried sows, and 
twenty-three spring gilts. The nine fall 
yearlings and the larger part of the gilts 
are by the boar Alic, which was chief 
stock boar a year ago. Alic is a son of 
Alpine King, by King Solomon, while his 
dam was by American Roya! Jr. Some 
of these gilts will tip the beam right at 
300 pounds, and are of the popular char- 
acteristic type of the breed. One of the 
good sows in the sale is Alphina, a litter 
sister to Alic. She has length, depth and 


with 
even bodies, 


smoothness. Alma’s Best, a _ yearling 
daughter of Reguius, is another choice 
sow we Cal! special attention to. She is 
one of those heavy-hammed, full, wide- 


out kind, that denotes a good brood sow. 
They are all 
farrowing. Ask Mr. Kerns for a cata- 
logue, as per his advertisement in this 
issue. As it is one of the first sales of 
the season, it will undoubtedly be one 
of the good sales to attend for bargains. 
Further particulars next week. 


INTERESTING MANURE SPREADER 
BOOK. 


The Great Western manure spreader is 
now made by the Rock Island Plow Co., 
and they have issued a new spreader book 
that will prove very interesting to the 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who wants 
to buy a manure spreader. It shows ev- 
ery detail of the manufacture of the 
Great Western spreader, tells what part 
is made of oak, what part of hickory, 
what part of malleable steel and wrought 


iron, and gives the features of this 
spreader which have made it poputar 
among those who have used it. Durability 


on account of the strength of the mate- 
rial used in the Great Western means 

ne 
tock Island Plow Co. want every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in manure 
spreaders to write them a postal card or 
letter request at 443B Second Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill., for copy of this spreader book 
before buying. tead their advertisement 
on page 1821. 


CTALOUP, SELLS SHORT-HORNS 
ANUARY 9TH. 

is called to the public sale 
of pure-bred Short-horn cattle, to be 
sold by Phillip Stalcup, of Lorimer, Iowa, 
Tuesday, January 9th, the announcement 
of which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The offering numbers forty head, besides 
calves, and includes practically the en- 
tire herd. The herd is headed by the 
two-year-old Scotch bull, Victoria Dud- 
ding, a Cruickshank Victoria, of the 
thick, blocky type, a characteristic of his 
ancestors on the sire’s side, back to the 


Attention 


bred and settled for eariy. 





Victoria Dudding is in- 
cluded in the sale, together with five 
yearling bulls. In ng up his herd 
Mr. Stalcup has been a buyer of Scotch 
cattle, and his herd is mostly Scotch in 
breeding. He topped two of O. E. Hus- 
ted’s sales, and was a buyer at other 
sales. The catalogue is not yet at hand, 
and we can not go into detailed particu- 
lars as to the breeding, which is not 
necessary, for Mr. Stalcup will gladly 
send the catalogue to those interested 
who will write for it. The sale will be 
held at the farm, located between Lori- 
mer, on the C. G. W. railway, and Thayer 
on the C., B. & railway. The cows 
are in their ordinary breeding condition, 
and are a thoroughly useful, practical 
lot. See announcement, and try and be 
at the sale. 


PROMINENT STOCK MEN ENDORSE 
SAL-VE 


noted Godoy. 


In their full-page advertisement on our 
back page this week, the S. R. Feil Co., 
of Dept. W., Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of Sal-Vet, a reliable worm remedy 
and likewise a conditioner, reproduce a 
few of the thousands of letters they have 
received from prominent stock men who 
have tried Sal-Vet. Such prominent 
sheep men, for example, as George Mc- 
Kerrow & ‘Sons, of Pewaukee, Wis., say: 
“Ship us at once another 300- pound bar- 
rel of Sal-Vet. We find it an invaluable 
asset with the careful sheep farmer. Ev- 
ery sheep on our place is in excellent, 
thrifty condition.” A. J. Lovejoy is an- 
other prominent user cf Sal-Vet. The 58. 
R. Feil Co. do not ask you to take their 
word for what Sal-Vet will do, but that 
you investigate what prominent breeders 
who have used it say, and that you ac- 
cept their offer to receive a shipment of 
Sal-Vet on sixty days’ trial. They will 
ship you Sal-Vet enough to last every 
animal on your farm for sixty days. All 
you need to do is to pay the freight when 
it arrives, and at the end of sixty days, if 
Sal-Vet has not done just what they 
claimed it would do, they will cancel the 
charge, and you do not owe them a cent. 
If it does do what they claim for it, pay 
the cost thereoi, one-twelfth of a cent 
per day to feed any hog or sheep, and 
keep it. They are finding that the men 
who are trying Sal-Vet for sixty days get 
returns therefrom that mean keeping it 
on hand regularly. Most breeders buy 
Sal-Vet in large quantities. The price 
for 40 pounds is $2.25; 100 pounds, $5; 
200 pounds, $9; 300 pounds, $13; 500 
pounds, $21. 12; and special discounts are 
made for larger amounts than this. No 
order of less than forty pounds is filled. 
Sai-Vet is always shipped in _  trade- 
marked Sal-Vet packages. Look up the 
advertisement, and note what the breed- 
ers who have used Sal-Vet say, and try 
it for sixty days if you have any trouble 
with worms in your sheep, cattle, hogs 
or horses. 


THE NEBRASKA HINGE DOOR SILO, 


The special feature of the Nebraska 
silo, made by the Nebraska Silo Co., of 
Box 17, Lincoln, Neb., which is described 
in their advertisement on page 1822, is 
the patented hinged doors. These doors 
are always in place, and they will not sag, 
bind, freeze shut or stick, and the hinges 
also form a convenient and dependable 
ladder. Interesting literature describing 
this feature of their silo, as well as giv- 
ing full information concerning their silos 
in every particular, has been issued by 
the Nebraska Silo Co., and they hope to 
have a good many requests therefor from 
Walilaces’ Farmer readers. Their silos 
are built of fir, as they believe it to be 
the best material known for silo con- 
struction, having a low degree of shrink- 
age and expansion, and being effected but 
litue by cold, heat or moisture. Another 
feature of the silo is the one-piece stave, 
which nakes the silo much easier to 
erect. They likewise believe this makes 
it of greater strength. The catalogue, as 
mentioned above, will give full informa- 
tion concerning their silo and practical 
information with regard to silos and en- 
silage, and it will be worth the while of 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in siios to look it over. Wither a 
postal card or letter request will bring it. 


A SPECIAL OFFER ON STEEL GATES. 


W. K. Voorhees, manager of the Stan- 
dard Manufacturing Co., of 302 State St., 
Cedar Falis, lowa, makes a special offer 


on his steel gates, in an advertisement 
on page 1809. He offers to ship a Trojan 
indestructibie ten-foot steel gate (and 
other sizes at proportinately low prices) 


for $4.95. Trojan steel gates are built 
of heavy-weight, high-carbon steel tub- 
ing. 1% inches in diameter. Every seam 
is securely braced. The balance of the 
gate is heavy, close mesh, woven wire, 
with six-inch staves. Every gate is ad- 
justable to swing over on even ground or 
snowdrifts, and it is sold on a two-year 
guarantee, which is backed by a $10,000 
bond. The gates are described in the 
catalogue which Mr. Voorhees has issued, 
and he urges Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
write for this catalogue and specia! prop- 
osition which he now offers. Either a 
postal card or letter request mentioning 
the paper will bring it by return mail. 


BUY A DISK GRAIN DRILL. 


No farmer who has any emount of seed- 
ing to do can afford to broadcast it. The 
records of the experiment stations and 
the record of practical farmers all 
through the grain belt shows beyond 
question that the disk grain drill saves 
seed and increases the yield, and it also 
makes the securing of a stand of grass 
where the grain is used as a nurse crop, 
doubly sure. It is simply a question of 
the kind of drill to buy, and the Peoria 
Drill and Seeder Co., of Peoria, Il., call 
particular attention to the features of 
their Peoria disk drill in a special adver- 
tisement on page 1815. They have issued 
a catalogue which describes the famous 
disk shoe, which is a feature of their 
drill, and also the other good points, and 
they hope to have many of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers ask for a copy thereof. 
Address all inquiries to the Peoria Drill 
and Seeder Co., 2405 N. Perry St., Peori 
Til. Look up their advertisement, an 
mention the paper when writing them, 
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ABEMDEKEKN-ANGUS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 











For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





= WET 


P. J, DONOHOE, + Pre Brookside Herd; M. H. aa. Se. Oakfled Herd: 


ICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Gienfo! 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmore Herd, Williamsburg, lows. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 

















Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 
ple and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
bull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 Ibs. All the 
popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


R. J. GODFREY & SOHN, Osage, lowa 





We are offering a superior 
ANGUS BULLS es of — of best breed- 
Am pricing them to 
sult the man with the = le herd. Our herd ts 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and hetfers bred to him. We Invite - 
spec tion. BR. WI Rh. WILKINSON & BON, Mitchellville, 


20 ANGUS BULLS ; 20 


By Scottish Hero ~~ and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of a 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN EF. GRIFFITH, Wasengten, wae 


Seeley Doddies 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
eee them at Springdale Stock Farm, 

W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 














ANGUS FEMALES tiicsice ier 


and nine head of yearling bulls, sired by Zara the 
Great and Eric $th. Twoof the bulls are Blackbirds 
and should please those looking for a good herd bull. 
My herd is large and I wish to reduce it, and can 
spare a choice carload of Angus heifers that will 
start some one right in the breeding of Angus cattle. 
Bargain prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. For 
breeding, prices and further particulars, write 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 


ANGUS AND PERCH ERONS 
The Trojan Erica show bull, Brookside Erin (by 
Black Woodlawn), heads Angus herd. Helix, grand 
champion Percheron at last International heads Per- 
cherons. Address BROWN & WALKER, Clertade, hassel 


Angus Bulls and Shropshire Rams For Sale 


Three Angus bulls, yearlings, 1 (Blackcap) Black- 
bird and 2 Prides; bred right and good enough indl- 
vidually to head some good herd. Price #75 to 8100 
each. 5 yearling rams 615 each and big ram lambs #12. 
Come and see them or address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake Cily, tens. 














Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Cr'mson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Mode! Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three oe Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 











POLLED DU RHA Ams. 








Riverswell Herd Polled Durhams 


Five choice young bulls for sale, sired by the show bull, Arcadia Duke, and out of prize winning dams, in- 


cluding one red roan out of the undefeated show cow, Scottish Belle. 


as | ever raised. 
HN. W. DEUKER, 


Come and see them. They are as good 


Wellman, Iowa 








Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifers forsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson cross- 
ing on tere. near Huxley. Address 
EK. 0. NERY ‘Slater, Iowa 


HMEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale: also the splen- 
did herd bull, Beau Carlos Lad 323802, Farm adjoins 
town. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 











BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We offer a few young registered Shropshire ewes bred. 


Their individuality and blood lines will 


make your flock more profitable. Our selections stand at the top in the Shropshire world. 


CHANDLER BROS., 


“Clover Hill Farm,” 


CHARITON, IOWA 





ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Thirty head of ewes for sale. 


from 1 to 4 years old, and are good type wool-mutton Shropshires. 
Acton Reynolds and Wardwell's Low To The Ground. 
I guarantee satisfaction on mail orders, 


will per for them by next fall. 
Farm 14 miles east of town. 


Am pricing very low, as 1 need room. 


These are A 1 good ewes and are bred to lamb in March and April, in ages 


Bred to my two prize-winning rama, 
Their lambs 


HANK RAINIER, Logan, Iowa. 





Imp. Shropshires 


We are offering 7 yearling rams and 15 or 20 year- 
lng ewes just recently landed from the flocks of the 
noted English breeders, T. & S.J. Simon and Alford 
Tanvel. They are the top yearlings of their flocks. 
Also a number of HEL! bred ram lambs, 


ELD BROS. 
Plymouth — Hinton, lowa 


Grand View Shropshires 


Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewer with size and quality. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWN SHEEP 


f Largest registered flock west of 

the Missis-ippi; all sired by im- 
ported rams as good as money 
will buy. 75 yearling rams ancl 
100 ewes for. Write us, or call. 


SD Jno, Graham & Son, Eldora,la, 


To The Farmers of lowa 


aan e some extra fine Oxford Down breed. 
ewes—large, great producers both as to wool 
= lambs—that I wish to sell to reduce my flock. 
They have averaged 13 lbs, of wool each for the past 
five years. They are not subject to registry. though 
they are really pure bred. Also some fine ram lanibs 
for sale, both registered and grades. Write me your 
needs. 


C. A. NELSON, 














Waverly, lowa 


25 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


AT PIKE TIMBER STOCK FARM 


All sired by my Imported flock ram, Minton’s 89th 
and out of ewes sired by imported rams and directly 
descended from imported ewes. One imported year- 
ling ram forsale; also three 3-year-old rams and 
fifty ewes now being bred to Minton’s 89th. These 
sheep all have plenty of size and quality and are 
priced worth the money. 
T. A. DAVENPORT. 


Shropshire Rams 


One and two-year-old rams, $15 and $20 each; also 
two flock rams, one imported. 


0. S. Carpenter, lowa Falls, la. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Belmond, lowa 











HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of (olantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Have but a few choice young bulls left; some ready 
for service; ourown breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
cK CATTLE 


fhe most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 








BIG TYPE, BIG LITTER, BIG QUALITY 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Attractive prices on one good fall yearling by Smooth Wonder 24 145501 
and several spring boars sired by Smooth Wonder 2d, Colosso and Dry 
A number of these are such as most breeders would select to 
use in their herd. Others are a bit plainer but of none the less value for swelling 
You may rest assured that we will give you 


Creek Wonder. 


the weights in pork production. 
your money’s worth. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, 





Rolfe, lowa 





GOOD LUCK HERD POLAND-GHINAS 





Fifty strong, hus 


. heavy-boned March and April boars for sale—sired by Fisher’s Expansion 154079, 


Fisher's Chief Price 173025, Extension 169711 and Giant Standard 158499. The large, prolific type, with quality. 


Will ship C. O. D.. express prepaid. 
L. Ss. FISHER & SON, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Phone 8 on 1, Koute 1, 


Write your wants to 
EDGEWOOD, IOWA 





HENRY’S POLAND CHINAS 


Four big type spring boars whose sire and dam were both first prize Sioux City winners. 
Should make prize winners themselves. 
These are good, strong boars. 


every respect. 
sire of State Fair champions. 
strong in feet, backs and in character. 


They are A-lin 
Six Nov. boars sired by Matchless Perfection, the 
Fifteen April boars. My herd is particularly 

WILL A. HENNEY. Marcus, lowa 





Escher’s Big Poland-Chinas 


Don’t you need one? They mature as large as you want. 


sreeding, size, bone and quality equal to any 


need. Have been selling this kind for 13 years, and now have to offer spring gilts to ship on approval bred to 
Chief Price 24 45865, Monarch’s Wonder 52651 and Mable’s Hadley. The must please our 


Caaremnees. 





_ED. F. ESCHER, Man 





ing, lowa 





OAKWOOD FARM POLAND-CHINAS 


March and Apri! boars to offer weighing 215 to 280 pounds each and not fat. 
Our boars will please you—we are not guessing at it. 


Cc. H. PORTER, 


Eagle Grove, lowa 





POLAND-GHINAS 


Twenty 275-Ib. gilts, bred to Chief Longfellow 183059, 
one uf the biggest and best boars of the big type 
for sale. Two of these gilts took ist and 2d at the 
What Cheer District Fair, over 200 hogs on exhibition. 
If you can,come and see them; if not, write me 
for close description and prices. 


B. D. PALMER, What Cheer, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 


Fall and spring boars of the large medium 


Easy Feeding, Good Quality Kind. 


Write, or call on us before buying. 
Farm adjoins town. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


Henning’s Poland-Chinas 


90 Head of Spring Pigs 


Boars now ready to ship siréd by the big type boars 
Bone and Stretch and LAm Surprise. The 
latter an 800 Ib. hog. Herd is mainly of big breeding. 


Pigs are good lengthy fellows. 
W. W. HENNING, Sac City, lowa 


Big, Stretchy Poland-China Boars 


25 tip top, big type spring boars sired by Smooth 
Wonder Again 177353, Columbia Chief 
Ba 167419 and Colosso. Also a half dozen big 
yearlings—genuine herd headers. They are re- 
corded as follows: Chief Price 2d, Jr.,178495, 
Walnut Chief 178493, Chief Price’s Won- 
der 178501, Jumbo Chief 178499, Blake's 
Best 178503 and Blake’s Chief Price 
178497. If you want something choice at moder- 
= 4 ay write 

.- BLAKE, 


Tillinghast’s Big Polands 


The big, prolific Poland China for the past ten 
years has been and is now our hobby. If they can be 
grown any bigger and better we are anxious to learn 
how it is done. 

WOUNG BOARS FOR SALE 


For particulars address 


SAMUEL TILLINGHAST, 











Dallas Center, Iowa 





Peterson, lowa 











Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
aided. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 
A FINE BUNCH OF CHOICE YOUNG 


Holstein Gows for Sale 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


If in need of this kind or a young bell let me 
hear from you. Address 
THE CHICAGO STOCK FAKMUS 
xn. B. Young, Prop.. 
Winnebago © O-, _Buffalo Center, lowa 








35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Cornt- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some outof bigh A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 


dams. Prices reasonable. 
HENRY C. GLISSMAN, Station B, Omaha, Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. MeHBAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


GOOD D. S. POLLED DURHAMS 


for sale—6 extra ay bulls from 10 to 18 months old. 
J. W. DUNLAP Elwoed, lowa 














Grand View Herd Poland-Chinas 


Herd headed by Miller’s Chief Price 24a 
165269, Maid’s Longfellow 3439090 and 
King Leader 156067. Boars forsale of strictly 
big type. We alse breed Hereford cattle. 


H. W. MILLER, Peterson, lowa 
BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. Address 
J. Cc. H. GERST, 





Alton, Iowa 





= POLAND-.CHINA fall boars, sired by 

Crow Surprise 159063, and 3 by F. M.'s Dude 165583. 
25 Durec Jersey boars of fall and spring far- 
row. Among them are several exceptionally good 
ones, carrying some of the most popular blood. One 
9 mo. Scotch Collie: price #10. F. M. F. CER- 
WINSKE, Rockford, lowa, 


C.M. PEDERSON, DUNLAP, IOWA 


breeder of leading strains of Poland-Chinas. 
Herd headed by Big Madley 3d and Golddust 
Wonder. Fal! and spring boars for sale. We will 
give you full value for your money. Try us. 


FIVE CHOICE POLAND-CHINA 


spring boars and a few gilts of good 
scale and quality are offered cheap by 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
30 Growthy, Big Boned Poland-China Boars 


and 30 gilts. From large litters. Mature parents 
of best breeding. Have pleased customers past 20 
years in 23 states. Write or call. 

P. 8S. & 8. BARR 
Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, lowa 














Poland-China Boars 


Strictly BIG TYPE Breeding 


Buy your boar where you are sure of getting what 
the words Big Type imply. Both fall and spring 
farrow to offer. Prices right. Write or call on 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


WILL SHIP C. O. D. 
Big Type Bred Poland-China Sows and Gilts 


Price $20 to $30. A two-year-old herd boar 
for sale or trade for bred sows. 
T. R. FUNK, RK. 9, Ottumwa, Iowa 


of spring farrow and 
Po!and-China Boars of excellent character 
for sale, sired mostly by my great yearling, Crow 
Prince, a boar of great width and depth and of big 
breeding. A few fall boars to offer, also the herd 
boar, W.S. Mastodon, 143477. 
W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, iowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natura! flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


ARGEST breeding of Poland-Chinas. 
25 bred gilts, mostly sired by Long Chief 24 
145127 and Iowa Chief 155257. Dams areof 
Mouw breeding and other large strains. We ship on 
approval and guarantee satisfaction. Also 4 good 
Short-horn bulls of milking strains. J. F. DELONG, 
Bristow, lowa. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


going now at reduced prices to close them out, Fall 
boars, 12 or more of them to select from, at $25 for 
choice; spring boars, about same number, at #20 for 
choice, First order gets first choice. Send at once to 
INO. H. FITCH, Lake € ity, lowa 


Poland-Chinas For Sale 


One yearling, two fall and 30 spring boars, out of 
big, smooth sows; aizo two extra good March pigs. 
These pigs have plenty of quality and will be priced so 
any farmer can buy bargains here. W. A. BISSON- 
NETT, Charles City, lowa, BR. 1. 























POLAND-CHINAS FOR 8s SALE 
40 yearling sows and gilts sired by Standard Te- 
cumseh (165433), Big Surprise 2d, Smooth Wonder 2d 
and other big boars. These sows are bred to Big Sur- 
prise Again and Standard Tecumseh for March and 
April farrow. Big smooth kind, 


HUBERT J. DAWLEY, Charles City, lowa 





YORKSHIEES. 


—— — — eee 


Large Yorkshires 


Do not postpone buying your boar for fal! service. 
We have 102 boars and 175 sows farrowed from 4 

to June, a better lot from which to choose t 
be found fn any other herd in the 
Weights 150 to 275 Ibs. Easy prices f 
before cold weather begins. We bred 
the Yorkshire pig which won grand champior 
doth on foot and in the carcass at the recent North- 
western Live Stock Show at South St. Paul. 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 


LAKE PARK, MINN 















BOX 6, 


Yorkshire ears 


Several good ones for sale. Write for description 
and prices. Pigs guaranteed as represented 


FRANK YODER, Altoona, lowa 


—. 











RED POLL. 


the noted show and breeding 

bull pow heads our herd of Red Poi is 
by * offer young bulls at right prices. 

Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
ee ns aa State Fair first prize bull, Rewdy 
Staff 165 
MYRON sc HENCK, 








Algona, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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J. R. JUSTICE MAKES SECOND 
IMPORTATION. 


J. R. Justice, of Galesburg, Ill, is now 
in Europe, after his second importation 
of Percheron and Belgian stallions and 
mares, and expects to arrive home with 
them soon; and he invites all of our 
readers who are looking for either mares 
or stallions to call at his barns, at the 
race track at Galesburg, Ill., and inspect 
his offering. Mr. Justice is an expert in 
the horse business, and is very particu- 
lar when making his selections to obtain 
the necessary amount of bone and weight 
for a draft horse. He is quoting attract- 
ive prices on his horses, and is certain 
he can satisfy all comers if they will call 
and see him and his horses. Write him 
your wants, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS’ NEW DAIRY 
BARN. 


In our issue of November 17th, a pho- 
tograph of Dr. David Roberts’ new dairy 
barn was printed, likewise an illustration 
showing an interior view thereof. Through 
a mistake, these cuts were not marked, 
but undoubtedly a good many of our 
readers were interested therein. This 
barn was just recently dedicated by a 
big house warming party given by Doctor 
Roberts. The barn is said to be one of 
the best in the state. It is large, roomy, 
sanitary, and ‘has all modern conven- 
iences. As our readers will observe by 
referring to the cut, it has cement floors, 
individual stalls, wide alleys, and it is an 
exceilent example of the modern dairy 
barn. Dr. David Roberts will be glad to 
give our readers any information they 
may desire with ‘regard to the barn, or 
he will be pleased to have our readers in- 
terested in building a good dairy barn 
personally inspect this barn, which is the 
home of his splendid dairy herd. Doctor 
Roberts is the head of the Dr. David Rob- 
erts Veterinary Company, and was for- 
merly state veterinarian of lowa. 


ED ANDERSON’S CHESTER WHITES. 

Mr. Ed Anderson, of Alta, Iowa, is all 
sold out of boars now, having sold forty- 
three head, and nearly al! shipped out 
Cc. Oo. D., and so far is without a com- 
plaint. Not only are Mr. Anderson’s boars 
all sold, but a number who have bought 
boars from him have ordered gilts. Mr. 
Anderson is changing his card in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to bred gilts, and from pres- 
ent indications he will not have enough 
to supply his customers. Mr. Anderson 
pronounces them to-be the best lot he 
has ever raised, weighing 200 pounds and 
better (December 15th). Mr. Anderson 
has several letters from parties who have 
purchased boars from him, and each one 
speaks highly of the hogs he has re- 
ceived and the treatment accorded. Our 
readers can make no mistake in ordering 
bred gilts from Mr. Anderson, as he ships 
them for your to look over before he asks 
you to pay for them. To use Mr. Ander- 
son's own words, ““‘The stock must be just 
as I say.”” You will find Mr. Anderson's 
card in this issue, and we suggest that 
you correspond with him at once if want- 
ing the best of his 1911 crop. When writ- 
ing Mr. Anderson, please mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

A PRACTICAL HOISTING DEVICE. 

Every farmer who has had to lift a 
wagon box from the running gears by 
hand knows the need of a practical hoist- 
ing device which saves this kind of hard 
work. The Hall Manufacturing Co., of 
150 Main St., Monticello, lowa, are makers 
of the Jumbo safety hoist and wire 
stretcher. two things in one, and their 
hoist and stretcher is not an experiment, 
but has been used for a number of years 
on farms throughout the country, with 
satisfactory results. The instant you let 
up on the ull repe, it locks the hoist 
automatically in a vice-like grip. A turn 
of the wrist releases the lock, and you 
can let the load down easily. A patented 
adjustable shoe fits the various sizes of 
the rope, new, worn, wet or frazzled, and 
this feature of the hoist is particularly 
commendable. The Hall Manufacturing 
Co. offer to send out their hoist on thirty 
days’ free trial, as per their advertise- 
ment on page 1778, which will give an ex- 
cel'ent idea of the hoist, both as a hoist 
and as a stretcher, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to leok up this ad- 
vertisement and to write for their cata- 
logve and free trial offer. The mention 
of Wallaces’ Farmer wiil be appreciated 
by both the advertiser and ourselves. 


GOOD FEED COOKERS. 

For a good many years’ the Bovee 
Grinder and Furnace Works, of 195 Eighth 
St., Waterloo, Iowa, have been making a 
feed cooker or steamer which has been 
very popular with farm users. It gives 
hot water right when you want it, and it 
requires the minimum of care. You can 
use wood, cobs or coal, as desired, as all 
the steamers are fitted with coal grate, 
and just such a steamer as this is needed 
on thousands of farms in Iowa and ad- 
joining states, and it will prove one of the 
greatest conveniences on the farm, par- 
ticularly for those having much milking to 
do, where it is necessary to wash the 
cans, as they can be easily steamed where 
you have a Bovee Western steamer. The 
Bovee Grinder and Furnace Works, as our 
readers know, are also manufacturers of 





Bovee furnaces, and the Big Four anti- 
friction, four-burr feed grinders. They 
have issued a catalogue telling all about 
their feed grinders, which are not only 
made in the big four-burr sizes, but also 
in sthaller sizes, their Iowa No. 2 selling 
for $12.50, and doing good work for its 
capacity. Note the Bovee advertisement, 
-_ when writing them mention the paper 
please. 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 

President O. H. Longwell, of Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, Iowa, reports 
a bigger enrollment at Highland Park this 
year than ever before in the history of 
the school. The equipment of the school 
is also better, and the college is also pre- 
pared to take better care of its students. 
Highland Park has certainly grown in 
popular favor, and it has at this time one 
of the largest enrollments of any college 
in the west. Students may enter High- 
land Park at any time, although the reg- 
ular terms begin September 5th, October 
16th, November 28th, January 2d, Febru- 
ary 21st, April Ist, May 14th, e~. June 
llth. New classes are formed each term. 
President Longwell has issued very inter- 
esting literature with regard to the en- 
gineering courses, which are particularly 
popular with farm folks, and also with 
regard to all the other courses which 
Highland Park offers, and he invites the 
young men and women in the homes into 
which Wallaces’ Farmer goes to ask for 
the Highland Park catalogue, and to in- 
vestigate the educational opportunities it 
offers. 


“PROPER CARE AND FEEDING OF 
DUCKS, CHICKS AND TURKEYS.” 


Under the above title, J. S. Gilcrest, 
president of the Des Moines Incubator 
Co., of 81 Second St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
has issued an interesting and instructive 
booklet on poultry, which he offers to 
send for 10 cents in stamps or coin. Mr. 
Gilcrest is president of the Des Moines 
Incubator Co., who are makers of Suc- 
cessful Incubators and brooders, and he 
believes that the above book will be a big 
help to the poultry raisers who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. While this book is sent 
for 10 cents, the Successful incubator cat- 
alogue, which describes Successful Incu- 
bators and brooders, will be forwarded on 
vostal card or letter request, mentioning 
Vallaces’ Farmer. Mr. Gilcrest tells about 
the free lessons and advice which he gives 
to those who buy Successful incubators, 
in his advertisement on our poultry page 
this week. He urges Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to look it up and to write him, 
mentioning the paper. 


FREE PRICE LIST OF HIDES AND 
FURS. 


Andersch Bros., of Dept. 21, Minneap- 





olis, Minn., call particular attention to 
the free price list of hides and furs which 
they send on request, in their advertise- 
ment in this issue. This price list and 
market report show just what the various 
furs and hides are worth, and the spot 
cash — that they will pay you there- 
for. hey have been in the hide and fur 
business for many years, and they invite 
correspondence from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. They also call attention in their 
advertisement to the Hunters’ and Trap- 
pers’ Guide, leather bound, which tells all 
about fur-bearing animals, about how to 
trap, decoy, etc., giving the game laws of 
each state, and w..ich is altogether one of 
the best books on the subject of trapping 
which has been published. The regular 
price of this book is $2, but they offer it 
to their customers for $1.25. They will be 
pleased to fill orders for Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. Their price list is free, and will 
be sent to any of our readers on request. 
Mention the paper when writing them. 





IOWA CROPS—FINAL REPORT, 1911. 


Following is a summary of reports from 
crop correspondents of the Iowa Weather 
and Crop Service, and threshermen, show- 
ing the average yield per acre and total 
yields of staple soil products, and the av- 
erage price at the farms, or nearest sta- 
tions, December 1, 1911. The value gained 
by feeding farm crops for production of 
live stock, poultry, and dairy products, is 
not taken into consideration in this re- 
port. The conditions were never better 
for seeding, planting and cultivating than 
obtained during the early part of the sea- 
son. Corn was laid by much earlier than 
usual, and the stand was practically per- 
fect. The outlook, except for hay, was 
excellent on the first of June; but the ex- 
ecessively high temperatures during the 
first five days of July, and the drouth 
that prevailed over the larger part of the 
state during June and July, and in the 
western and southern counties during 
the entire summer, eut down the pros- 
pective yields materially, and yet with 
these adverse conditions the total output 
of the state, and especially the average 
yield of corn, is much larger than in the 
dry years of 1894 and 1901. 

Corn.|—The estimated acreage of the 
corn crop is 8,534,500 acres, or 163,000 
acres more than were planted last year, 
as shown by the report of the township 
assessors. The average yield per acre 
for the state this year was 32.9 bushels, 
making a total yield of 281,366,600 bush- 
els. The average farm price on December 
lst was 54 cents per bushel, making the 
aggregate value $151,937,964. st year 
the estimated yield was 39.7 bushels per 
acre; aggregate yield, 354,506,500 bushels; 








FOUR BURR MOGUL MILLS. 

Our readers interested in buying a fast 
grinding feed grinder will be specially 
interested in the illustration herewith 
presented of the four burr mill, manu- 
factured by the Bovee Grinder and Fur- 
nace Werks, Waterloo, Iowa. It is 
claimed for this mill that it has durabil- 
ity with great capacity and lightness of 
draft, excelling in these points over other 
mills, in some cases the capacity of the 
big fout burr Mogul being more than dou- 





ble that of other mills. The illustration 
shows the two sets of burrs, both of 
which grind at the same time, and with- 
out friction. The catalogue tells other 
good points of the four burr Mogul, and 
will gladly be sent to those who will 
write for it. The company also manu- 
factures a good feed cooker, and one of 
the best and cheapest hot air furnaces on 
the market. Address, Bovee Grinder and 
Furnace Works, 195 Eighth St., Waterloo, 
lowa, as per advertisement on page 1806. 





average farm price was 36 cents; total 
value, $127,622,340. While the rains in 
August and September increased the yield 
—the rains in October caused much of 
the corn in shock to mold, and the crop, 
as a whole, is not in as good condition as 
it was on Decernber 1, 1910. There was 
much more than the usual amount of 
cloudy, damp weather during September, 
October and November, which prevented 
the crop from drying out, and corn picked 
for seed and hung in cribs or sheds was 
badly damaged by the severe freezing 
weather on November 1ith and 12th. 

Oats.—The area harvested was 4,660,500 
acres; average yield, 25.7 bushels per 
acre; total yield, 120,208,300 bushels; ag- 
gregate value, at 41 cents. per bushel, 
$59,285,403. 

Spring Wheat.—Area harvested, 358,510 
acres; average yield, 13.1 bushels per 
acre; total yield, 4,674,500; price per 
bushel, 86 cents; total value, $4,020,070. 

Winter Wheat.—-Area harvested, 200,- 
762 acres; average yield per acre, 19.7 
bushels; total yie'd, 3.959,900 bushels; av- 
erage price, 93 cents per bushel; total 
value, $3,681,870. 

Barley.—Average yield per acre, 22.9 
bushels; total yield, 7,197,090 bushels; farm 


price, 90 cents per bushel; total value, 
$6,477,381. 

Rye.—Average yield, 16.8 bushels per 
acre; total crop, 486,130 bushels; farm 


price, 79 cents per bushel; total value, 
$384,043. 

Flax Seed.—Average per acre, 8.5 bush- 
els; total products, 173,710 bushels; total 
value at $2 per bushel, $347,420. 

Potatoes.—Average yield per acre, 71 
bushels; total yield, 9,386,390 bushels; av- 
erage price per bushel, 71 cents; total 
value, $8,353,887. 

Hay (Tame).—Average yield, 0.8 ton; 
total yield, 3,246,200 tons; average price, 
$13.44; total value, $43,628,928. 

Hay (Wild).—Average yield, 
total yield, 683,385 tons; average 
$10.29; total value, $7,024,188. 


TABULATED CROP SUMMARY. 
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Comm; WE ces ius «++. 281,366,600 $151,937,964 
ee, BU ceccace «+ -120,208,300 59,285,403 
Spring wheat, bu... 4,674,500 4,020,070 
Winter wheat, bu.. 3,959,000 3,681,870 
Barley, bu. .....e.- 7,197,090 
YO, BU. cccvcoasses 486,130 
ene; WE. sectctnces 173,710 4 
Potatoes, bu. ..... 9,386,390 8,353,887 
Hay (tame), tons.. 3,246,200 43,628,928 
Hay (wild), tons... 683,385 7,024,188 
Pasturage and 

grazing ....... ... estimated 80,000,000 
eee estimated 3,250,000 
Timothy and clover 

BOGE. .04900 gheemene estimated 800,000 
Alfalfa and millet. estimated 600,000 
Sweet corn ........ estimated 950,000 
POPCOTR 0:0 640000 ... estimated 250,000 
Fruit crop ......... estimated 9,000,000 
Garden truck ...... estimated 1,000,000 
Miscellaneous crops estimated 8,000,000 

Total VAIUC .ccccssccecccccors $388 991,154 
The estimated vaiue of soil 

products for 1910 was...... 362,470,791 





IOWA STATE DUROC BREEDERS 
MEE 


The semi-annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Association 
was held at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 
As usual at these meetings, the attend- 
ance wads not large, there being less than 
two dozen breeders present. It so hap- 
pened, too, that most of those assigned 
topics were not present, but a short and 
interesting session was held, notwith- 
standing. President Freed opened the 
meeting with a short address, in which 
he briefly reviewed the situation from the 
standpoint of the swine breeder. Mr. H. 
S. Allen followed with an interesting pa- 
per on cultivating and encouraging local 
trade. He brought out some important 
points, and other good points were 
brought out in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. One of the points discussed was 
the importance of recording all pigs sold 
for breeding purposes, whether the local 
buyer requests it or not. It was agre 
that there would be less trouble and mis- 
understandings if all breeding stock was 
recorded by the seller. Professor C. F. 
Curtiss tock an active part in the meet- 
ing, and was a great help to the meet- 
ing. Other interesting and instructive 
addresses were made by James Atkinson, 
R. J. Harding, and H. A. Sexsmith. 


uroc Jersey Sows 
Spring gilts, fall gilts and mature sows. Sired 
by sons of and bred to sons of champions. An extra 
choice lot. Prices from $20.00 un. Write us, 

W oodlaw Co. ii 


















Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices wil! suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 


HAMPSHIRE SOWS— Spring cilts, fall 
1 gilts and mature sows. Sired by sons of 
champions; some of them bred to a winner of the 
blue at the Ohio state fair this year, the rest bred to 
sons of champions. Best of breeding and best of in- 
dividuals and priced right down to bed rock. Write 
us. WOODLAWN FARM CO., Sterling, Illinois. 








SHORT-HORN CATTLE SALE 


TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 8 MILES 
NORTH OF THAYER AND 23 S. E. OF 


40 HEAD—6 BULLS 


include the best in the herd, l 
Dudding. Five yearling bulls are also included. 


young calves at foot sired by him. 


Write for the sale catalogue, whic 


arrange to be wiih us sale day, Tuesday, the 9th. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


LORIMER, !OWA, TUESDAY, JAN. 9 


The offering comprises a good, useful lot of cows and heifers, mostly Scotch in breeding, and 
all old enough bred to the good Cruickshank Victoria bull, Victoria Dudding 356863, or have 
The cows are in their ordinary breeding condition, and 
The bull offering includes Victoria Dudding, a red 2-year-old of the thick, blocky type, sired by Orange 
gives other particulars of interest to buyers, and 


PHILLIP STALGUP, Lorimer, lowa 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 










Largest importers in the United States of 


Percheron, Belgian and 
Shire Stallions 


Our early fall importations are now at Greeley; another ship- 
ment is on the way; still another is ready to start for this coun- 
try. We will land new importations through the winter as 
rapidly as our barns will accommodate them. 

70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 


Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


EL J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


in the 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, lowa, 
from eastern points by Peoria, 111., and Burlington, lowa. 




















LEFEBURE'S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Belgians on our three farms makes an unusually large 
number of the right Kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures, Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Falifax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C, & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul, Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach hour from cither 


town. Telephone for team to meet you. 
7 
HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, OWA 





























Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Jowa, and see Crownover’s new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. No hot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 
































Twenty jacks from 14.3 to 16 hands high, all good, 


and including some of the best we ever had. The high- 
am mM oO est priced jack at public sale last. year was from our 
herd, and also the famous champion Missouri,Queen, 


Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Jacks oer. au DEIRLING & OTTO. 
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AVONDALESTUDFARM 


Now is the Time to Buy a Good / 











ormare. Come to Avondale, where the cream 
of Scotland can be found. We have more big, 
weighty, ton stallions, possessing the best of 
quality and breeding than any two firms in the 
U.S. Our record in late years: has been un- 
equalled. A visit to our stables will prove the 
above statements. We are making attractive jf 
prices to buyers for the next thirty days. We 
have all ages—imported and home bred. Write 
for catalog, prices and terms. Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS Re 
Lafayette, UMimois | sats PWG 1002.70 
































Trumans Champion Stud 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 



































FREMONT, IOWA | 








Lincoln and see our —_— 


They are big, smooth, flat-boned fellows with great quality 
style and conformation—with splendid color and dispositions 


) They were selected from the oldest breed- Our contract of guarantee is as good as a 
ing farms in Europe, and their pedigrees can government bond. Our prices are reasonable. 
be traced for thirty generations. They will Big catalog and letters from hundreds of 
please the most critical American buyer. satisfied customers sent upon request. 


es Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 33, Lincoln, Neb. 

















Galbraith’s Glydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. E very horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combine rs 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Illinois 




















Greatest Offering in Stallions 











All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Wer ‘e 
importedearly lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 


60 Big Boned, Heavy 
Percheron, 
Belgian and 

‘Bouionnais’ Stallions 








lowa 
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HORSES. 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 








Imp. Percheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS AND MARES 





Personally selected with the aim to get the best big rugged kind that could be found 


in France and Belgium. 
for sell money. 
kept at the race track. 


J, R. JUSTICE, 


If you are thinking of buying, 


at Union Kotel, 


Bell Phone 237-K, or Union Hotel 


Also a few home bred horses that I can guarantee and sell 


write or come and see me. Horses 


GALESBURG, ILL. 





Acclimated Percherons 


RHEA BROS. Big Boned ~ Home Bred for Sale at Reasonable Prices 


We won 17 prizes, including a silver medal, a championship, 7 firsts 
ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA and 8 other prizes at our last state fair, on 14 head. 

We are how offering stallions coming two, three and four, and a few 
older, that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. Come and see our Percherons 
at the farm and you will want to buy. 

Arlington 1s on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaha. Write 


for pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 
Address T. F. KELLENER. 506 Citizens Bank Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


MAMPSHIRES. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


A fine lot of boars ready for service. These boars are of excellent breeding and 
quality and priced right; also some excellent spring gilts. Bred sow sale to be held 
January 16, 1912. Write for catalogue and literature. Address 


SYLVESTER ESSIG, 


Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


won the #100 cup for grand champion pair of pigs at the Iowa state fair this 
year. 40 bred sows Ale gilts of similiar breeding and quality at public sale, 
January 27th. Farm adjoin town. Send for catalogue. 


MAXW ELL & SPANGLER, 


Hampshire Boars and Gilts 


Will have some good boars at the International forsale. fall pigs 
ready to ship, also bred gilts. Write us. 


H. ATKINSON, Mt. Sterling, peetneey 




















Tipton, Indiana 








Creston, Iowa 























Percheron, Shire 
and Belgian Stallions 

















Best individuals, choicest breeding, 
backed by guaranteed as good as a 
government bond. A choice lot of 
imported and American bred stallions 
now for sale at moderate prices. If 
want the best, write or visit us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Ill, 














Old Fashioned Percherons 


Registered Percherons in the family since 


1876. Big, rugged drafters with long hips. 
Blood of Brilliant (755) and Besigue (19602), 
two of the very greatest French sires. A few 
2 and 3-year-old stallions, also young mares, 
Our purpose hag been to raise them on Amer- 
ican bluegrass as good as the best French 
breeders. Come and also see the ancestry for 
two or three generations. 
FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, lowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


“Te have received our 1911 importation and can supply 


“ercherons, Belgians ana Shires 


with, size, quality and bone to suit the most exacting. 
As always, prices the lowest. Telephone 68. Sale 
barn in town. 


THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 


EACH. 
Home-Pred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

~~ nia bank in 
Osceo 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


HOME BRED 
PERGHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
on or write 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 


Percheron, Belgian 
and German Coach 


Stallions and mares. Allages. Pricesright. Write 
A. BR. IVES, Delavan W Suconetn 


R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


BELGIAN MARES 


Imported mares for sale from two to five years old, 
either in foal or with colt at side. Show mares. 
Weight up to 1950 lbs. 

HAWLEY 4&4 IVES, 
Humboldt Coe., Box 146, Pioneer. Iowa 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Clydesdale Headquarters 


Bony the best of the breed. Can save you 
money on this kind. Unequaled prize record. Write us. 


Belgians for Sale 


A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 
Teasonableprices. Cal! and see them, orwrite. Barn 
in town. 

Cc. W. BABCOCK, 





























Walford, lowa 








W. A. LANG & CO. 
mporters 0 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handled. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, Iowa 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
fer sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
80 popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the best horses obtainable, Heavy, massive 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
American bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable priees. I save you inter- 
_— ters’ salary and commission. 

- M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


WANTED 


The Iowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-class grey Clydesdale stallions and 
mares, Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Ames, Iowa 














Iowa State Cellege 


Two Stallions for Sale 


One an imported Belgian, weight 2050, and the other 
an American bred Percheron, weight 1980. Fine in- 
dividuals and splendid breeders. For sale cheap if 
sold soon, will be sold singly or together. Descrip- 
tion guaranteed. Moy Shelly, Ollie, lowa 


Pertheron Stallion for Sale 


black with star. From imported 
Extra good individual. Registered in 
Address 

Farrar, lowa 








Coming three, 
sire and dam. 
Percheron Society of America. 
GEORGE KOPF, 





MPORTED and home bred Shetlands for 
sale. The best breeding to be had anywhere. 
Write Emmetsburg Pony Farm for prices and photos, 





JACKS. 


PLL LLLP 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & tg ab 
Batavia, 


Biggest Jack Offering made 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to 81200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room, Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, iowa 














HAMPSHIRE BOARS inaca son's 

dividual Merit for Sale 
winning ancestry. 
Inspection invited. 








CHESTER WHITES. 


SUNNY SLOPE GHESTER WHITES 


A choice lot of gilts to offer—with size, bone, quality and breeding; sired by Fair Boy and Silver 
©hief and out of mature sows. Bred for March and April farrow to Chickasaw’s Marvel, Curly 


Chief and Medel Here. The good kind Ww E GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 
. e 


at living prices. Visit my herd or write. 


Enterprise Herd Chester Whites 
90 MARCH AND APRIL PIGS TO OFFER “''°2,>y prize, winning poor, 
Chickasaw Chief 24 15465. Smooth, big boned, stylish pigs with size and 


quality. FOR SALE—200 8S. C. ae amg cockerels of the best 
strains and PURE WHITE. KE. L, Buffalo Center, lowa 


150 Chester White Pigs 150 


Have a nice even lot of typical Chester White boars and gilts ready toship. Can 
furnish pairs or tries not akin, at prices that will satisfy you. Order now and get 
choice and save express. Cc. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa. 


ANDERSON’S GHESTER WHITES 


45 gilts, mostly March farrow; weight around 200 Ibs.; large and growthy and in quality the best I ever 
raised. Bred to Jumbo ist and Fair Boy 2d. Will ship C. O. D. anywhere at farmers’ prices. Write 


ED ANDERSON, R. F. D. No. 2, ALTA, IOWA 


Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Boars all sold. Am now offering yearly sows, fall sows and gilts which I am 
breeding to No.1 boars in length, bone and size. Also several fall pigs which 
are weaned and*doing fine. All stock are healthy and thrifty. Inspection invited. 
Correspondence svulicited. A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 


Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.8., Iowa King 
and Sunshine Chief 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 
JAS. HEALEY, 
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0 I Cc Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
oe We gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Iinols. 





HAMPSHIRES. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow tooffer. The big, 
smooth, stretchy kind; bred for early March farrow, 
Our boars were good sellers. You will like the glite. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lowa 


Chester White Boars BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- AURORA, ILLINOIS 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair Importe «and breeders of Hereford and 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. Jersey cacite, Berkshire hogs, Shropshire 


6. W, MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. sheep, Welsh pontes. WILLIAM GEORGE, 


Proprietor; Pres, Old Second National Bank; Pres. 
Bred Sow Sale March 5th 


Illinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. American 
| SHIP C. O. D. 


Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres, American Hereford Cattie 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres, Bankers Association of 

registered Chester White swine. Both sexes, not 

akin. Farmers’ prices. Address 


Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. R. RB. 
LuMaAN tn charge. 
GLENN RIDER, __ Farmington, lowa 


Chester Whites 





Remsen, Iowa 

















JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 








Growthy males and gilts of March and April far- 
row for sale. Sire, Hoover’s Wonder, a 600-lb. year- OSKALOOSA, iGWA 
ling, with plenty of bone and quality. Inspection in- 
vited. = 
Ww. Ss. THOMAS, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Chester Whites 


Boars sold. Have some choice bred gilts to farrow 
first of April, weight around 200 Ibs.. and good indi- 
viduals. c. P. WAGNER 
Route 2 Letts, lowa 





Vale’s Chesters 


If you are looking for a herd header, do not miss 
inspecting some of the best this old established herd 
has produced. Address 
BSB. KR. VALE, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd headed by Christopher Ist, champion 
boar at the Nebraska and Illinois state fairs. Boars 
for sale, including a two-year-old 2d prize winner and 


a fall boar. 
E. L. LEAVENS, Shell Reck, lowa 


WE SHIP GC. 0. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes, not 
akin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 


B, M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowa 





THE HOME OF 
IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 75240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 


Bonaparte. lowa 





out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Isiand and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and Ko > 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentioninir 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








HORSES. 


Percherons and Shires 





. ° 

Highland Stock Farm Chesters Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
Chol ported. We want you to see them. Come. 

for saie—over 100 pigs, sired by Chickasaw Choice, 

one of the best sons of the champion Combination. | H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchelivitle, lowa 





Call or write. 
BARR 4& RAE, 





Ames, Iowa ! Please mention this paper when writing. 
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“I haven't recorded my Sal-Vet results earlier as I wanted to give “Have had fine success with the Sal-Vet you sent ne on trial, “I have been in the hog business for 30 years and have tried every 
it a fair test before committing mpeate. Boy. i —_ ro it is ame, copectaliy with the md - a hen} od gy Af —y +S KR. 3 known remedy for hogs, but have never found anything equal to your 
I have 70 head of pigs; we lost but very few about the time we go on. ‘ave since 80 om om — Bal-Vet. It certainly does the work and is easy to feed. I fed it to 

d 
the Bal-Vet. My ly tH i A although a all around | down. In less than two weeks they had improved so you would not little pigs, boars, pregnant sows, and find it 0. K, I'll never be witb- 


; ds.”"—WM. UME, New | know that these were the same hogs. I am recommending Sal-Vet 
4 pero ese Get — to my neighbors.”—RALPH CASE, Lewis, lowa. out Sal-Vet.—(Signed) G. F. MARSHALL & SON, Monroe, lowa. 




















To I housan KYM tia (ia ay 


“I have had over 40 years’ ex- 
perience in sheep raising. Every 
year I suffered great toss of lambs 
on account of the worms. I used 
everything usually recommend- 
ed for such cases, including to- 
bacco and gasoline, but I willsay 
that your "Sal-Vet’ is the only 

} Y ; le thing I ever used that did the 

i ff a Gy business. I have not lost a single 

; y ; ’ g eo,“ lamb since using *Sal-Vet’ and 

f 4 the cost is nothing compared 
' % with the saving it effects." 


Re Nu a Beg? on” ap ta Piet, HARLEY P. SHERMAN, 
} ’ a; be % Alfred Station, N.Y. 
. e 











These Letters Prove 


our & tock Your Stock Need Sal-Vet 


“Enclosed find check for the Sal-Vet 
received. The cholera has been prevaient 
all around my neighborhood Not a 
single one of my pigs died, and further- 
more, they are all looking fine and are 


in good condition.” 
E. M. Searcy, Decatur, Ill. 
Sea es: =< eas 


“In my live stock work here in North 
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Carolina I have had an opportunity to 
recommend your Sal-Vet to a number 


PU Save Your Hogs—PIl Save Your Sheep—Pil Save Your Feed! | of stockmen, | Having used it at New fy 


before, I am in a position to know its 


me 


I ask is the privilege of sending enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days without | 1.2m @iways glad to recommend an j 


I'll make all your stock do better—keep them healthier and thriftier. All | greet value. Our cattle have done well N 
a penny of pay in advance. I want to show you how easy it is to rid all | *r Piscine on the market” wut, | 
farm animals of stomach and free intestinal worms when they have free . ‘Caroline College of Agriculture West 
access to Sal-Vet. No drenching—no handling—no dosing. Just put it sai ler | 


; “Ship us at once another 300-lb. bar- 
where your stock can run to it and they will doctor themselves. rey SHIR Us at Once another 300-Ib, bar- | 
asset to successful sheep farming. Every 
sheep on our piace is in excellent, thrifty 
condition.” 

Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 


“Sal-Vet has done my herd of pure- 
red Poland China hogs a wonderfu! lot 
lof good. They were in decidedly bad 
condition, and I was very much afraid 





NN 

XY REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. of —- having — returned with 

VAN Conditioner em from our state fair, where this dis- 
The Great Worm Destroyer and ease often crops out. Since feeding Sal- 


Vet, they are sleek, fat, and in absolutely 


on ec ealth.” 
WR, Look Out for WorimS-when Your Stock Don’t Gain — G M. Curnutt, Montserrat, Mo. 


\\ 
‘ \ 

’ are losing dollars right now that ought to go into your pocket. Your animals | do si that you claim for it There is 
may not die, but they will “Eat their heads off,” when infested with worms. ax reliable or as cheap. It expels all 


\\\ 
\: 
r ‘ms and puts hogs in condition to 


; ; Remember, worms make your stock easy prey for Cholera and other con- | digest food. ‘Further, I find your treat- 
ment of your customers the best ever. 


tagious diseases. Your biggest loss comes from animals that don’t thrive | [Submit this to you without request or 
and gain flesh the way they ought to. Stop feeding worms—stop wasting Without thought of compensation.” 


— i i i " i Sec’y. Amer. H . Swine Breeders’ | 
feed—stop losing money on animals that are sick from worms. Get rid ec'y. Amer. Hamps. Swine Breeders’ 


of the pests at once—then watch your profits grow. Assn. 
Here is My Offer and Personal Guarantee trial and find ‘that it smpiy ‘alle tee uit 
— ————— so —_—————— 


A has | mg Ee bad shape 
If you will cut off the coupon below, fill it out and mail it tome, | Pet) hata eT et, Within | the 





i P “IT have been a free user of Sal-Vet 
You may think your worm losses are not big enough to worry about. I'll prove | ever since its introduction, and find that 
it is the most perfect worm exterminator 


they are a great deal bigger than you ever imagined. I'll show you where you | on "tne ‘market today. It will positively 





=~ = 











. ' 7 %e, % I'll send you enough Sal-Vet to last every animal on your farm | Norms expelled, and she has been ail 
Te eee * 60 days. You simply pay the small freight charge when it Fe Gleason, Prop. Chestnut Hill 
. Se arrives and at the end of the 60 days, if Sal-Vet has not done ee a 
Fe ™ 420,88 a Uf just what I claimed it would, I'll cancel the charge. You won't “‘We have used Sal-Vet as a preventive 
my ae Owe me a penny. I take all the risk. It costs only 1-12 of a | Sfere™iide OU" 20K of sheep, and have Ha 
; a Oe cent per day to feed any hog or sheep Sal-Vet. You don’t pay | {hem 2! the time, both when at pasture Ww 
%, “e me a single penny down. Just fill out the coupon—tell me how “The sheep like it, and we can truth- 
fully say that our sheep are free from 


a “ek . 
% ‘os “eee 2 many head of stock you own so I will know how much Sal-Vet to | worms, although we have run sheep in 
a ee oe No send you. ‘Tear it off and mail it to me personally. Don’t put it | 27reQOsuuics.. duite thickly for the past 
Rag, Springfield Center, N. Y., 
7) 


off another day. Send no Money—Just the coupon. CEPR -. wg LB 


ee 
oe Yee, ‘\ \ "Mn aS S oe 
4 *. *. , 


















40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs,. # 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres. . 
Prices $9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00; 500 Ibs., $21.12 


R. Feil ) 
S. R. Feil Co., mig. chemists | 5. caine sree 
Dept. WwW. Cleveland, Ohio bulk; only in Trade-Marxed “Sal-Vet” Packases. 











